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PREFACE 


suggestions, and in writing the chapter on tins Kcign of 
Terror he received great assistance from Mr, 1), L. Savory, 
of St. Joints College, Oxford, who has made a very exten- 
sive search into the documents relating to the subject, and 
who is about to publish a monograph on the Revolutionary 
Societies, 
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PRELIMINARY 
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great cham pion of national jus tice nna^^ecnf 5 ^ecdp;n. 

IV/T SOREL has remarked that public morality was low 
1VX > In England, and private morality amongst public 
non still lower, during the years that immediately preceded 
lie French Revolution. F ox's es capades must fill many pages 
1 any survey of the follies and the di ssolute ma nners of those 
ays, It is a subject no true admirer of Fox would wish to 
liirlt, and no man was less lenient in speaking of it, less 
nxious to defend it by prevarications or evasion, or less 
tatly to brazen it out in a nonchalant effrontery than Fox 
unself in his later life. Concealment, Indeed, would have 
con out of the question when ^ young man helps to gamble 
my a hundred and forty thousand pounds before he is 
venty-four, attends so regularly at Newmarket as to make 
»r himself the reputation of being the first handicapper in 
ic country, keeps a faro bank that is the talk of the town, 
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4 CTIAHLKS JAMKS FOX 

again his father interfered, dragged him against iti » will f„„ M 
Oxford to the continent, and brought hint hark into 
with that life of dissipation and r.vhavag.oi. whir U ||,<* 
young man followed with all the fiery ningy ,,t hi . , 

No man has ever owed such a Miii-.p-r debt p. .1 i.ohr, v |,o 
loved him passionately. Young I'ift was t.m r |,t by t I, u|, 
to declaim from a high chair (o an im.igin.uy .mdi, , 
admirers. Lord lioltand brought up Pitts , IV ,| •, 

no art were so indispensable or du-ivc as tf„- lU , ,’ l( ! ,‘ t( 
Indulgence, and no emulation in life higher ... b.-tr. . wo.ii, 
a struggle than a headlong rivalry hi the . ha .«• «.| 

Yet I' ox in his worst days escaped the ux.r.d dav.-if 
that sooner or laler overtakes almost all su. h 

110 pleasures he pursued are judged lui shiv and 

shunned and dreaded, not beranse Mich vice:. ..... , 
die worst vices for it is obvious that men may . 

with an outward .ndepeinience and ,e a that 

he d in the tight grip of shameful passions, but be. 

mints tend to Invade ami overspread a mao', mlWt . un| /, 

hey become not merely a disturbing IV, u 

but the whtdc of tilling every gene. uV " ol 

witheiing up every other taste mid moral piou th l < 
dissolute, but not decadent. I„ the , , /.*, bi- Z , ^ 
excessofiftho spring of his prodigality \vasitlw«v^»!n rMihl! 
encigy, not a sapless softness, Mis hilmitv u „ .. 

as possible from the dead laughter of the u m ami "'I ' t 

voluptuary; if he sowed his wild oats a ? ?‘t 

widely as a man can, he was very din',. , . ‘ 

nmu as Gporge Selwyn, who had no 

whohv^out a life of monotonous bond T* ?/ 

routine. \jlt is impossible to place K, v v 

X.W..C or am L,i v i'Z 

Nephew of the noisome wretchedue- 'i ^ K ,ir: 
certain little world in I'aris, where him."' “ r 4 

only perverted or disarrauml but i ' ,WU,rr u , i ,iM * 
was healthy and robust luuMiecu suff -T t rvr, *" ,,,is ‘K 
bythC 



I’UKl ,1 M INARY ' a 

!™ b :} y co l ,h!u,t i »'" 1 luul reproduced the, most 

horrihlu pestd.mee of Juvenal's Ko.ru,. Fox and Fit/., nl riel- 
m vt-r . xilo.I tlu ir natural affections, ami however riotously 

X, ; v "V y tll rr 

' ! v -' v Uwy l»itvci thou, 'Id „f u llioo rt 

1,0 n 7 ,amv,t * rtr du,llli "ir at car in a .society where, that 

rxm. m, was mil in.fre.p.enlly a profession, than they wouhl 

o hr v It ! , n "' ,,,r " ,IUn1, " r • ,ll,ri,,ki, 'K 

V T y U ' i;mii Ul ,hR at Killarn ey, 

II li<> were less mt-emous than Harry Wamnpton, they 

*' t ,c CMft ,,r “ laud Casllcwootl. They were 
wih lioistciously r'\ trava,pmt ( and insole, ,tly defiant of com 
vu tionsuud pm, unit ics. They net a mischievous example. 
•"• scared every parent whose son came within the mint 
. hear lascmatnum. Such c, is selfishness, and it 

' “ m nr, y ai " 1 """• >" 11 " I'-ast in this case i, was not 
a Hello. hues* that was cynical or hrntal. 

fhese two men Imd one ,;real saving |;ilt : they had 
Hther household K ods than excitement and adventure and 
wanton pleasure. The werTKhown story of Foxfiluu after 

fearmlTl 'T I m ^ h } lnK . hml '»"»* hh friends (who 

hi'. , T " U t\ Uly Vhtkut himk '""^'0 found 

l T 1,1 «»«■!* in I fermlotus, may he re.nl as an 

.die,,, .,y of Ins life. Fox miyht travel front Paris (o Lyons 
to buy the most K o« K rons waistcoat in Frame, hut he carried 

. h \ ! ' ,h Unit wild romnl of the 

•"u,« mi. the Capita* of Hum, re he found time to master 
ante, to Imrmm one of the best »n K „b, a of his time, and 
"collect other treasures than ladies' keepsake* and Kashmir 
d.|.|HTs, and the mmiml fame of a reckless libertine •• For 

bv wrolc fwm l« FTSpSTO, "learn 

nahan as fast a* you can to read Ariosto, There is more 
IFhhI iHHUy in Italian than in all ...her languor* f under 

X'f i' Ml Make haste and read all these things 

that you may \m fit to talk to Christian*- !„ the boy who 
wrote that letter at eighteen, the pleasures to which his 
father had apprenticed him could never become a immanent 
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be wailed l«* kco how Trotter would he affected by that 
passage whirl* hr never could read himself without emotion, 
in whirl* Alersliu lakes farewell of hrr bridal - chamber. 
Homer hr read incessantly, ami will* a rare insight. Imm* 
Virgil hr had a great admit. it inn, and Mr. Kecky lolls a 
story handl'd down by oral tradition, how the best scholar 
in the I louse nf Commons Irani across the floor of the 
House to prompt Pill through a guolalion from Virgil, at 
a lime when their hostilities were particularly violent and 
unmeasured. In the early days nf dm illness which hilled 
him, be bad the (ninth /bneid read over in him again and 
again by bis senelnry, and when he lay dying he ashed 
land Holland to u peat that passionate prayer, will* which 
the old and stricken Kvnnder sent Pallas In die fatal battle. 

This great and imperishable world of dead men’s thoughts 
was as real to him as the world of pleasure ever was, or 
tile world of polities was ever to be. v Kogris tells bow one 
morning when he was in ollhe, lie was talking so eagerly 
uliotH 1 -)rydru that he iurgut he had to attend die King's 
levee, and only recollected it so late dmt he had to go in 
his ordinary clothes, reassuring himself with reflections that 
die King was ion blind to notice bow he was dressed, lie 
would sooner have forgiven Pitt lor his meanings over the 
Westminster Knutiny than he would have forgiven tied win 
tor disparaging Karims " It puts me quite into a passion: 
je veil* eoutre vwk turn* im jour on grm livrr, as Voltaire 
says, Kveu I hydro, who speaks with pioper reqwt of 
1‘oturille and Moline vilipends Katinr If ever l publish 
my edition of bis work* I will give it to him f**r it, you 
may dr|w:itd/’ He was m amdnmclo know how Wakefield 
deh ndrrl Por mP* emendation^ m he hart ever been to 
know the odd* at Newmarket, and one of hm last acts 
was to read Crabl*c% j*!>cirH in mmnecrtpb It was not 
mirpmiug that a statesman who*? recreation* for the last 
yearn of hi* life were the library and Urn garden* thought 
Utfc right thing to look to in appointing I rib) i JlfariMp* w#« 
clftNiicttl erudition, or tint l he cmtidderctl a study of Euripli 
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U". .mlam IM wh „ „„ 

, 1 hl! ‘ 1,lt ' il »»“» was .stricter than that of his 

hnnti emnpamons, hus shown that no man was 
-htvalmu, or m<,ro hi, .Into, in | li? , ini „, c „ f lhill ,. it 

about women. lie loved Homo, -lm UM ho spoke well 
ol womm, In the lions., of Commons, whether Tory or 
vV tuj;, ho always stood between women and the mid in- 

Iff* ,7 l h ' i !!!‘ Vi " rl * “ i( law that punished 

ti t. ...Othrr Ol an illr i: tliinulr .hihl.aud llmhrutnl pruclirr 

" 7! , ! , K W,,,,WI f ”' ,J »' <"•"<* Mf tolniuj:. and when he 

* r *•«»"»*' wi,i. u, 

,,mlp , V"” * l‘*y < were |;.H.d and valid, hr 

opinlialrd with wa.u.lh (hr notion of the nife.ioriiy of 
women s judgment. When his mist,,,., hrramr his wife, he 
was the most unselfish and devoted of hnshamk To a.yue 

: wi R r , .* , : MK w “* ,h,; «&-. »s 

whlrh hr al.andonrd More he was lorly was 
muresiuhbmn and enduring than a hal.it that was lilelono 
am tuerada ahlr, r that bis love of play survived bis love 

*M lllruUllr, 


Ib. rr Is our eousideraiim, that disperses that harsh ami 
disb.rtrd view of Fox more rife, tually than the farts of |,h 
life or the rv.dr.nr of the Inin* in whirl, hr spoke his 
mnnl, without testrahit or erpiiv.s ation, .A woithlrss rhar* 
m trr .. add never have won the friends that Fox tin and 

kp, ; l * l J , ,Mk r w, ‘* ,m! ,,tr "'ao to la.»-ess his friendship, 
and hr loved 1*.»* with an «ffr, lion that outlived in alirmo 
Lon the days when they were comrade* in mm, i„ |, ilr d 
h.Ufjht and disastrous warfare. , Qblwni, who was hardly ever 

7, hi I'”*'" h.hhy, and hated of his opinions, 

delighted hi Ids >»*irty. rt ,»d naid of him - IV. haps mi 
utman be my wan ever Wore jsife. tly exempt from the taint 
, " alt? volcme, vanity, .* feMinud.'* |»r. Johnson 
laneoiidy acknowledged him as his friend. The devotion 
he hispimJ in his followers had somelhing of the temper of 
fanaticism. "Them mv only forty of them," said Thurimv, 
•hut they would all be hung for Fox* Fiispatrkk, who 
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wan like a brother to him, was a siiijpilaily minded and 
chivalrous character. ' I'ilzwilliam, a um t Imimm. .!.!-• m.m 
who broke from his party, loved l’«>x a . tenderly a-, im-y, 
a most honourable man who remained in ihr partv lie. 
example and his memory were t< l< <)i >• , i by Knobby *o>l 
Francis Horner, and no man nutld warn a lit**'* iandad.-n 
from a finer laudator than l ; ox received lo in t •rattans " A 
splendid authority and a p.reat man, hi. mime ex- it.-: 
tenderness and wonder; t" 'I" ju-.li.-e y> that mum-ti.d 
person yon must not limit your view i>. the. --‘iwiiv , Id-, 
genius was not confined to l\ii|<l.md ; it .«■ t.-d three leordo d 
miles off in hreakint; the ch.iins "I In-laud, it v, a. •..< >! 
three thousand miles oil' in minimum it in,; l'»ee,!. -m i.- th- 
Americans; it was visible, I know n.-t h--w i.u *•»». »»» 
amelioraliii|f tin; condition of the Indian, rt •’ a >h-.. 
on the const of Africa in aecnmpli'.hint; the abOm-ct >-t tne 
slave trade. You are to mc.iMur the mapciitudc *.i hi-, mmd 
by parallels Of latitude. Mis he.ul was a-: --i.it a-, that .-! a 
woman; his intellect was adamant ; hi . w O n we-,.- 
virtues; they protected him upainst tin- hard h.d-rt <-j .1 
politician, and assistcrl nature to mala- him .nm d.h and 
intei'estiiij;.” 1 

There have indeed linen lew mm t-> wit.-m tin- ad|.-, t«v.- 
magnanimous could he so justly applied. I -.s . .. .,;.<-d Oi 
that is little In friendship and in enmity hi m- tim t s w.u 
fare was never petty. During hi : vi .it 1,. tm , m » . ? !>. 
impressed everyone with his In-. nine a- .» p,.- ,» t- » i; d(dr. 
man. .hew passages describe him hrtt.-r than t|..- - - ..n;** 
Riven hy Madame Junol of hi. di;.ti. •- au-t ii.J,:.,-..,*!--!* 
when at a branch dinnei ■■ table >.iiiu<-..ur p-.j? -,t - pit? ■, 
mouth a irrutal expression about the bt.mh .mar u. ..j 
M. box change tie physioitomi.- avw m,<* t s- i tiH «}>.;< 
l’on ne pout dr'rrlre. <0 nVtait pin. U F .1, 1 d.- 

I'opposition tie I'Ani-leh nv, rVtait lr s,,„ »>,- *5 jy,. 
secourant do su parole mt milieu itOu .t- .a-md, 

comme il I’aurait smntrii tic son hi as -fit iVm v id 

1 Sfctch CH MirutM i'l.imt, May r»K, » .? 
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,«,• phis W » I It- lm,| , ; „u,l hmmi,,,, f„r ilUlikhm 
noun* It'Mki*, >'«'! al a Uni,* when In* | M lnl ,,, 

li<* ni.uli* lilt* jmiuu y f*x|ur .|y in i,|,|rr | ( , Mippi.n T^ikr'a 

, n,!< t«* it in llu* Umii-mmI < , i t imi»im ! i a!ih„ti K h In* wat in 

rr? ' ,V,,u ‘| , ' i ,l, '‘ '""‘t triumph in (tin. Ill,* „f 

7 l n T r ' vlMl lu ‘ u * cti to '™l«‘ r hi* n.iml ami i,» 
llu* ilauii* t.| an i Ntuliiip ;>innuiy in yulitH*,. W(l .. |,| s 

f u, ' u 'W*hi*s tin* in, .lion m | t ., r„,\, „n*mmy 

, Uwl 1,1 hi '" «" ns, Hfrnl Mahwmn. 

Will, !•«*» o.mlml m„ ,| M | m . a u j, i l(l nr*,ii«.p in 

i „ni|MM* l In* urn t: r Mink.* -min |',,,in In, ,lr.n|t|,r,l (,» h, x 

ImiiM'li, "Mm, It'n la* pi»*„>ii, h.-i t ><>M|>lim, mh In Mi, 
uml thunk , him ini lii*4 Mltlipiii- imjimir*,, Mr*,. lUnki* 
t Miliiiiuiii, alr<| ||h 1, 51,*. Mr. lhnki*, *,„| |,y |,j., 

U ** ,M '**•* K* »h‘t ii Im»,„,j Mr. ls.uk,* ilm m,„i 

l.railldl paiii l„„lr)‘ Ihr »lnn v»»irr ,.,f Im, t |„ly in irmlim* 
a-uiintr i a i.i, mMu|», Uni i| M | |»* rhtN, van ificr 

nnvnuny; Rial his }>»im»|,!rs nuMiniir* ilirranu*, ami llint 
u. vvliali.fi ,*| hlr ,., ,y y,l mnain i„ Jam. In* , .* 11 . rivr^ that 
Im Min 4 U4, In »4liri-, amt nd In Jiiiu i ll. Mr. Mmk«* i>, 
convhimi Ilia) Ihr* pimnyU*, tvl*i« h Jm J>,s rmhav,.nrrd In 
maintain air m>rvtu»y In thr hr If am am! •Si^uiiy *,jf l t js 
MMiinlry, ami that them* j.iim jj.lra * an Ur , i*|,.f* r«l nnly hy 
llir t:> nr ial prmta .mu • *1 hi? nm mly '* It was a Mlrt 
IMinlnl I-, wi.lr ass,! painful In ird, Imi it ,8«,| | IM ,min In 

lltilAr .iiiai'i} ^ 


1 '**?«■ til iii 


|-m»i *, iutftlr, In.aJ j»rrlrn«j,*m, haw* «ioifr»r,t Itnin itir 
la-Mdant Amt iwntlaUIr r»mp*tl.»..« «h|* Thiilr. m?r *.f i|„- 
tjrratrsi minds that wnr nrr >«, » sipir4 wiili juiUJir nffairo. 

Ills* fragiwn! »f wtiirJi Vnx wToir, am! I,r,rd 5 UM.tml 

|«ul.i|Utir*l ..mainly did **.| add |„ },,, irpnlalnm rsttrpl f»r 

i’Mii>y:iri«!ii»44 rx&t in hU 

t«cK mil a la»ll*li,,iNiri,i in slytr M'lilih fflMMl inl'milr pain., 
ami ,liM.i||jinf l***w « lay in a spJMrionja amt laryr 

fMeh a« Us In Ur fauttel # rmlury Inter 
111 very ft? * *4 ||tr men wUn Day t tains In tiuti cjnality. | JU 
* M ’-4* »u4 . |jv 
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speeches, with few exceptions, were the espir ; • >! tli.it 

temper in all the varying ami Unglnl muddum. • human 
circumstance. l)e Quinceys dispm.igcmmJ *»( br-s by n.m 
parison not only with Jhulm but with Windham, m* . d ni> t 
concern us very much, but it is ruriou . tu imiitv I be lor . 
contrast between 'Ihuke’s '■ iuiaguMtivv*’ tynhn .md 
^practical w goniiui, ami the pmtu ukuly unMhmab rnampb- 
he gives of the conlrasb ! IhuliU dnu libr < IUnh»- a v* ,t!< lung 
in the hVoneh war tin* passions of mni uiibddiur 
in new situations, anti Kux as dupping the bp- »•( lit * 4 olio-; 
with his sutler's bag, his inuster -mil, ami bn mmy r 
at his back. "jilt! said, you have only ilMy limm-md 
the enemy have a hundred thousand, this p! •u r j •* dt tn.tnt !i . I, 
it can make no resistance: your Hoops one !.»•« 

year, they must therefore lie di<hrsntr»rd ,\h ,. } .t 

speech to put into Fox's mouth in ooln t-. |»-iut 
antithesis, hut about as unrepresentative a --pf.'. b a . . ..hM 
be imagined. b-Thu truth is that in their < *t. uhi(j.>:»- s the 
French Revolutionary war both Fox ami Itmlo I 

entirely from the spiritual character of thr cnili. t it 


Burke's argument that if you could • and ► I is 
great and general enthusiasm, ipiite unslar ,m>l dt dnt- o 4rd< 
for order and monarchy, and the solemn ante (iiitte-i . » r ' 
you could crush the French Revolution. If -.v-n I .r,S 
mont that the moral energy of the p,cni<.ji m Imf. ? ,.- 31 dr 3ii << 
and for self-expression, the national will .4 F, ,, 

forcu so terrible that it was idle 0* tali, of ?>»»}., bene ig, 


sweep and play ol its enthtisiasiu by any dipIxm.iiU' 
binations, or by arraying against it a {e-wri d< sk. t r.«m 
any impulse that was less permaneut 1*1 h i todv md.- t s! 
The speech llazlilt puls into Fox's n,, ,jih j» u< 1 I 
flpcechatall.it is tlu: other side ol Pitts oe - luoiv ti 
ments for the war. l'itt slept on an . y pith-,* . t.« 

dieamt of I-rance bankrupt, her (inanrci exlt.iw-t.-d, surf !•,. , 
population ravaged by the war. Statistics, rstiuutr, 4 „,j 
budgets were his right arm ami roiisolaihot ; in tit" i«M* 
of 1 -ox and Burke alike they played a very r, n .»|| on 
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lil 

llml lutioic li.mlrunntti.J of iwmloit and armed vcalitto. 

mnimon Nr'iim* wan a tpistlity, and It mailt: 

Itl-i |*ime ral lilt at timiinon-i and phn'iplinrewrnt ; I ait tlit'y 
mnaiiunt cnu-ral idrai, penrral idt\i*i of iitlzcn k i|iip, of 
irlijjiiai-t t.ilnanrr*, nf naii.aial rlphK tfiat In: lH!tjm*aUied to 
l.iheialhni. though tin* power will* width In: rriidoord them 
hy roil* rri<- . 0 |;nmrnt v.mitfinr, « <t» * tlm truth that lie 
ttpprmuhrd tin* pntiVidm with tin* niiijrdy of thr mtivcta.il, 

III I rMrllriuu, at any iatr, ami an Imitf an iiali.ni-i 

an* j;.tvi*nu*.l li»ar) rlsmvhrrr than from tin* ntudy, It ninnnt 
remain a ininni no »-)h*n. e, loin's ruitiit'iiee in irndhputnl. 
Amongst tin* iiowned ».tvcirigia* of tlrUalr hi* nit* on u 
ioliy (hi oil**. lb* jjjirw hy dr^rm, •nod Hmk>- ( in tin* 
hum of Hu h tpjairrl, to In- thr mint wonderful debater thr 
world ever Mw, and lhuJo-% jjitil^im-nl was »aarn ly thought 
rxat:$:rrat* -I by (lie ^riinatnai that hraol him, box had 
nothing of fill'* faultlr *»a iryiiJai jjy, hh seifs out r»d and 
self pourmioii, his yrat ftid ami tolling haiunmin, hh mjjtt*' 
rabdiip in tin* mardiaSStiij; of fart*, and afy’iimriit*. ||ii 
i;r(mr> wnr im t *rtin5y, Ida voire hatdi, and Mweru hh 
impetuous rtiwptrm r and Idil'tt onlricd strategy there wan 
all the dithtrin r that dhlingnhhrd thr Uevohitimiiiry fcffa 
rn «,n ae from the tyrant Ird ninornat Ira matching on thr* 
brnu h Irtmltt'o MttJi the |.rr<iaj.»n ami thr ininntr thill *«f 
thr aye of Sded.rrf. the ♦ treat. "‘If in no wonder that this 
ililfcrme I ret wren thr rapidity of hh feeling* and (hr formal 
r..iin»I,ih>Ut rurth‘^1 of otwmomh alhig them, sh.»nfd produce 
’•mite* dtmrdr* in hi* ft a oar. that the thorny of Id* idea* 
should tty to ovrrirap the narrow tawmfaihr* toM>h confined 
tlioii, as8«l isinudtwmndy Joe ah down thrii pii»oitd<*o(s, in 
stead of wailing to Is*- Sri mil l»y one. and following 
jwitirsitSy «! duw inf rival a and wsfh no»:h dignity. him poor 
dr|wmlanf* 4 in the train of math -that he vboitM express 
himself in hurried -sm? mi in involuntary excburiatittns, by 
vehement grvturrs, hy* sudden start* and hursts of 
Kvetything *h»»w*4 the agitation of hi* mind. 1 1 is tongue 

Wlfiiwl, hi* vnk« aliWMd «tSfeaied, ami hi* to 
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vv!ml all ilm u\h\y Miphmtrim* ami confusions that collect in 
u tlrlmtc, H is oomaumimte Uhut: lor Ntutin^ u rase with 
•♦impli* ity, ileaim ?v* nml a lou r lliai at (irsl math? ii 

mvmi uuunsweoihlr vv,t% upphr»| not lr*« happily to his 
opponent / aijpnta nt i than lo hi% own. 

W ith all i hr-* 4 anti hi aiuutmns of eharmiur ami 
jntrlln h I * only hrhl nfTn.r a", a lahnal for eleven mouthy 
anti jmHp'tl h y sitpnfn Ul Mamlnols lu* wan a failure an n 
party leader. Hr nrvo* vvmi (hr public ruo Keeper :U*tl by 
|i).^ runnies, womhipprd by ho* hinuK ami icniemlwied with 
affection hy tin- *a athied * b onpime* of fimloin thinti^hunt 
Kmnpr. 1 hr was o ^ardml with a difhdrnre ami an atlmira 
([mi half a U smr ! oi Ji^rlf by the public that hail watched 
hi^ moral mmapadr^ with dkmay and a4mmhmenl, His 
ayo WiVt the ny* of the j^oavth of thr Mlnwet* of \Vnlry t 
atnl tin Ihjht^iiln^ of tlm of jmvam viitnr, * J Sir, M 

ihm-hnv to th< tvoiihfr** Hrim-e of Wah % 11 your father 
will *>minmr b< l*r u j^ puhu kiutf.a* Mi*; a * he roiitimies 
to po i « « t htiifli rvny Sunday, ami Im U- faithful to that 
U|-ly woman, yotn nmlhrt * hat you, Nil, wall never Im? 
popular/* m| hi* Mibjol* would have thought it ait 

mmeSosur hatpin if hail M«*yrd horn a *inglr one 

of lib |uivate vhtar\ and had fhm-c mj»tm a sittyjlr lattice of 
that Hath and *lavpnml mind, whr-ir rv-ety md^m that wa* 
inrau ami tyrannical db* Splim-d «ml mntrbhrd« to thr 
whl? daylight of heofnan <md integrity ht pnhltr affairs or 
a Tarn^r of l he yjm4rm of a mmiat h-adcrathp in the rnlhti- 
fttaafM* sihri#*** the mbmb of mm. Hr bau^rd to subdue 
A na r-j h • si ; hr 3 m ve 4 V ■« *■ i d n pi 0 *** * I ^ f « * n 4 ! n I r vr a y ahn^e * hr 
w04tr4 ttmt .no %-^hr «hi ►«!!•! I.«? hr»ul til hiif 

M ^iin^lr-tj vohe of abiieiy a ml k;.i*iinm»Uil hU iiolh-m of 

nine ttl wa®* ^>^4 fm t <1 ai ^ kff ot on r^'^Uil 

that hr wmthl lalhrt ^MiUafy M» h.ati^4 *4 Uialh*m jhan Ntvr 
Ihd Mmpkr by Chat , hu mind a |^t|*e5ual 
darktw-^ «4 pnWk in|«i-4kT ami MtMly aiwl ^w«g‘ H«1 lw? 

* 9T«4* «r^ i» TiMKrt'-fc ^ ?“*** 
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was n correct Imshaml, unit a CluFtian of devout ami .seem l 
observance ami an intoleiant tuui|H-r, Kvni \Ydlborforc 
it was more Important to lm flowmed by a '.ui. -.ui.in whos^ 
private life was ivi'iilur ami shi.t cI. m. \, y ,, who 

liatwl oppression ami poMie nii.pnty, h p, , . t -,y |„ i m upln 0 
what a fiipiro Fox, the retiinl bravo „| . Mt ,| l( , (; |.j c 

fasliton, presented to those i;ruve amt aiMerr men, with their 
projects of enfordn,; the sanctity Somlav by laws 
with their rJ{;oioii>i nseclidsm, mid thrii iweibeminp „ncl 
limd-fcnlured Uieoiocy; a p»Hth i.m who i<!.,yrd muds on 
«imrlay could not exp.rct much in, I, h«m* men who 
thought it a cardinal sin in a moment of national peril to 

employ Sunday in d,illin t ; What them men dir! 

m reviving « certain pristine i.d»ie.tne« in Knolisli lifc 
cannot easily be oxu|;,;eiati-d, but tlidi h.rluen. e on public 
affairs was. seldom on the side of amt hi,,,- \V C ,|J 

himself he heyed m ewraiif' A merle.,, ami hedimy to the Irish 
Penal Code. Lux, who was on, lawn! by th^ ,!,a I t, 
public ami private morality, had a virtue *hi, h h t J?\ 
politicians; he brought u, national policy 4 „ r **-»|, v sense 
f hononr ami K nod faith, „ ^ In mbuMny 

? T’ 1 "/ "I* 1 ""* “"‘I ml.lU S 

aiTairs arc scmV n bo |V n, nV" lo !ur H. ^ Few mrn’a ''flT 
torn! in .hd,- j.nlK,,,,.,,, „„ ,„,|, lic ( „™ " 

pdncipleil hi their private eomtiit i ami in * lntfli- 
when a mind that r, ,m lilllc 

“ te *“«'» »iih iii„ ..rwX. Ifc ?v‘ 

was it very attractive and entj Miiir 1L„ * r "‘ ce 

won for him many frleiuN the.S 1 ‘ dmrm.s 

'■to to 1 * ,« ^r"r 1 , h A i : oTO, **>' ^ 

Whig leuhn will, tL ""““yoOlKfirot 

misfortune to their party, t 0 ['fi ® *"* * *J f «ve 
1 y 10 l »»H»U{a«cy won largely 
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<l»r l In* UitimH iul<. wliklt F„ s 

wnr hrliuynl nm Hi* K^jni.y an {,, 

»l M|i|M.iitmi>ni Hi, it ,„„j ( ( r , r . rvn | ( |j.. 

t mlil ttii llir i)tiM)i,| iui * lMisij 4 t«jn ,.| |w.|<nlur irnnii.tl, J |, r 
rolMlhilMUMl i-inin--* i-t* • ! in lit*- i y lirtivrni |.‘,, x 

-iit.l Till luvr nrvri km, ik-wk-.l, t.m ii iann nlably 

(mr lli.il l**.x -im.I hi-. jmiIv U.Jml ,,, ro{ „ ff . 

llhMI 1 < |“AVfl, ami ll >4 »’WM llir j„,| w j||, w },j,) ( 

lllry initniiU-Kr.il Innv lln* Kiiijj lu,| Unir.l ihriil * an 
,<s, "' r mullnr^ I*i trwl t«, * *.| 

ih'UIrlvM 1.(1 Ihr Kin*: an.* lli, 111 .,! U 4 , 

*»«»• ’•*»» •**-*♦•««■» I In lnni.|»hi,i uilli 

I'liinr i -I Wuk * !r*l hex ink* au miUm in whi* I* |i,* 
M» mu.dy l*r u» ijsiijif 4 „» w>u,vr 0 W » nil- 

liMtilritir. Tin* 1‘iitiM* 1-,.* t„ tUny Mm? lip w,h 

UMuiol |a Ml.i l.lkr.U.J, rt I'Allmth \ A ^ 

wld'U tmtnmt iwv |»ni»>!r„? 4 *u,| Mt<* l*t ♦»«•«* «|»|<)yiit£ j„ 

1‘Mlliiinriil la v.»u. ; ;»u |, K «c«*r in In-) *!!,** ain-T-. j;„ s 
k*".us 4 lh »5 In* lofru iiiifi rsl,f,S |>» trlMvJ 

I Ik* lUlminil »N k*nit« ,.| j*M%r «|m) f ulMf i„ Mr , 

f nnl Mu* Ut >•. Att > Vri it f« *l,«rku!« 

In Iwr |W*?»ii 4 >tr«i t)«at 1 ? waif 411 Umcvrr 

***"»« 5itc v«*-*wr »«r ..,4 *Uir. *$»„*> |*r || #> n«r 

divUlni nmitl'V *« **-*»i« l\,% ,»>„ |<, 

U- **{*«, Affix tw>{» *» it «ti4 ihr lum. w .4 Ml* I efsk-ifm^ 
|«Ailkul*tly 4 * liming t>K K«£n»<-y »M**!r*. wHnt hm 
•It attiUm-Ay. IIuikU* *ii» m »*w ns,!,^* 

** Ibr KniUl }n.u|tr sM ' j n * 

lrUt 4 .m* «rilli Mm* I 4 «mk-^ hrA W} h nT ,: V ., m l f („ f * ^ 4<<(AJfe | 

H m> M until ll«r K«**: w ti»n th*i he » 4S (M Jty W »i»d. 
}« 5 r«s Inxn lit At tnAlljgiMnt iU« !*■■» jwuda* ^ 4*1 Imx 

3 : ««t a* Ural t« l*'**v» »«rtwi>,** i Hr i wnnif y a« ihe hirm |< 

^ 1 * wl l*«l U«sr * ,*MMtr niiAlwIn I Hat 

was r.»iw}>ki«KUAlr M»m*!lrn ( 1 4 *m » wr*r 

1 41 ? »aai H«*i In #Ui? *4 # «sm 5 

mm* t hatt |m ihr igvtMc nmiu^Am that Mtm»> 
fmnk*l (Hr l*«ww at tmu Thr «rn* AtteAdy 
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which Burke himself after all defended and praised more 
than most men ? Or is it due to the retinue of troublesome 
adventurers that formed Burke’s train? Or is it to be 
explained on this very ground of Burke’s rebellious and 
headstrong temper, his habit of flinging himself recklessly 
into the midst of indiscretions and angry follies, his im- 
practicability as a colleague, his aversions from those bargains 
with inferior minds that are the necessary condition of con- 
certed action in public affairs ? 

There is anoj&^r„ohame^ of 

his ,tirnes, that must not be , overlooked in .considering his. 
pretensions to thegifts thatare necessary to a leader. It is 
obvious that the success and the ominous and alarming con- 
sequences of the King’s system of destroying parties, and the 
slowly-won doctrine of ministerial responsibility had a great 
psychological effect on the statesmen of the day. Fox was 
always haunted by the spectacle of Chatham’s captivity and 
humiliation, that dreadful predicament of the Government of 
1766, in which the most masterful statesman in England was 
like a man striking blows, and giving orders in his sleep, 
paralysed, bewildered, and powerless. Burke and Fox had 
their own remedy for that evil,, and ..these pages' attempt to 
show that the great Coalition was not an act of faction, 
but a legitimate, if ill-advised application of that remedy. 
To men living in that atmosphere of Court intrigue two 
things seemed imperative, to restore and regenerate the 
party system, and to form one day an overwhelming adminis- 
tration able to defy and crush the King’s conspiracies. 
Fox never took his eyes off that second method, and it led 
him into certain grave tactical mistakes. Throughout his 
career he was dominated by the notion that if once he could 
form a strong Ministry, he would give to English government 
a certain permanence and dignity in the eyes of Europe, and 
to the royal party its deathblow. Twice during North’s 
Ministry there were suggestions of an accommodation with 
the Opposition, and in the first case Fox was clearly in 
favour of coming to terms. His letter to Rockingham in 
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(UU | uiohnwinil'H teller to him of the following 

V "' M M ,,n F,,x '“ *r ; ,f 

monl ’ tf | , im i n|so on Ilia relation!! with the kock- 
wluitwas w. * Jj( , wus Kl j|| formally independent . 1 
mgham PJdy f , ll0 lt .f ma \ „f tin: Kocklnghams 
Rld ri 1 f n XU ««*rln«,K made. by the agent* 

t, Uect ho/ that resolute opponent of the Court learnt 
to™ to embrace an illiberal and tyrannical policy 
•X letter Pox wrote to Knekiiighnm shows how Htrougly 

he, , L I* U*M ’tL'tr. 

1 1 iv.«f. rilled the " notormuH <:< msaeiu.es, tlu. hock 
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• ‘ ., ! m,u 1 no even so far an to think It irreconcilable 

will?! he duty of a public man to refuse it. if offered to him 
hi n'lXncr consistent with lib private honour, am ho w to 
enable him to form fair hopes tif doing cxmtM servu.c. 

This was Fox’s opinion In 1779 . a ' ul !t was h{ \ 1,1 

the crisis of v/H 0*»« uf 11 wnM "udoubUHlly n 

natural self-confidence. Fox wiih no lounge or trifle* lit 
office i he never touched u curd when he wax n W it. 
Minis cr. and he threw himself Into his administrative duties 
“ ml and a punctuality that were infectious, lie won 

despatches, his diplomacy, ami Imn letter to Frederick 
1784, are all characterised by Brent, judgment and bnowkdgo. 
It was not unreasonable for Fax to fancy that, w 1 • 

commanding gifts, he would be the virlu.il mwter of a 
ministry of accommodations. At any rate that overwhelm 
big desire to form an effective ministry, a desire that must 
be considered In relation to the t'dloi and the eonspirncies 
of the Court, explain* Fux‘» readiness to think of a com 
promise In 1779, hi* coalition with North in l 7 &b nnt 
very mischievous mistake he made In 1806 of incorporating 
1 A/imr(tth mui Ctnaf**!*?*™** S« VP* W» a, 3* 
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could not lower his tone or abate his splendid anger. " But 
it is not true to say that Fox had doomed himself or his 
party to lifelong impotence by that valiant sincerity. When 
Pitt died in 1806 it was not to Windham, the apostle of 
Burke, or to Grenville, Pitt’s right hand in the tyranny of 
1794. or to Addington, the favourite of the Court, that 
men looked for the defence of England f it was to Fox, 
the leader of that forlorn minority in 1794. The country' 
as Romilly said, had already recovered from its delusion 
about him, and the poem Wordsworth wrote during Fox’s 
last illness is a lasting record of the emotions with which 
men who had rejected his opinions mourned the loss of a 
great power in England. There is little doubt that if Fox 
had lived, he would have played the part Pitt had played 
in the earlier war; he would have rallied and concentrated 
the national resolution and tenacity for the great struggle 
with Napoleon, and he would have done it without pro- 
scribing freedom abroad, or silencing it at home. Lord 
Holland's misplaced admiration for Napoleon, and the 
behaviour of certain Whigs during the great war after 
Pox’s death have made many persons forget that Fox, 
anxious as he rightly was for peace in 1806, was only 
ready to make peace on conditions that he thought would 
secure England against Napoleon’s designs, and that there 
was no struggle in which his whole heart would have been 
more consistently engaged than the great struggle of the 
Peninsular War. 

s place in English history does not depend on the 
changes and chances of office and popularity. There has 
been no career less adapted to those summary verdicts 
o juries that look only at legislative > achievements and 
t le leigns of Ministers, than the career of the great Liberal, 
who was thirty-seven years in politics, and about as many 
weeks ineffective power. If English history owed nothing 
to his championship of reform, it would still be infinitely 
the richer for his fidelity to conviction, and for a courage 
that was invincible and erect. His constancy to great 
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a quality imvcr too common in politics, was a 
quality o|' sovereign vlrtius in pox's day, I 'ill’s career was 
l.u qcly a career of npnstueius ; and however vividly the 
conditions di il palliated those apostacics are rcmemhincd, 
it ii obvious that the eoniiiiuai spectacle of plausible 
desertions is not p;u Ocularly favourable to public integrity, 
it is dill., ult to maiitlain a high tone in those popular ilis- 
eus'.ioiei that in the best ciicumstances tend to find the 
lower level of paity convenience, when tin* first statesman 
of tin* day holds to office through a series of retreats ami 
recantations. To recall the sinister memories of the coin- 
hlnaHoiei and stratagems of party amongst the men who 
came below Pox and Hu i ke, and then rememher hnw 
sUoiq; and lofty a civic, spiiit animated Pox’s sense of 
party, with its loyal adherence to great principles, is to 
undei stand how mm It the sincerity of Kuglbh politics owes 
to his example, 

It i»i nut too mm h to nay that Pox did more than any 
matt of hi*, century to rai«e the standard of coinage ami 
duty in mui puhlit; life, lib resistance to Pitt tlurint; the 
closing year* of the century must always command the 
mlmitatUiu of the most enthusiastic adherents of his t; re.it 
rival's polit y, and his letters show what a luirden of sorrow 
and despair that struggle imposed on him . £ Nothing could 
Im mot** false than to argue that Fox was in politics, us 
in private life, a gambler, sustained and flattered in the 
crash of his ambition* hy some dammit; thought of the 
-soiuernaidts <»f sudden fortune. It is clear fioin his letters 
that he was aware nf having consigned his career, not to the 
chance of the die, lull to a destiny as relentless as Nature’s 
laws. A Itealen minority has usually the consolnlion of 
knowing that, if its immediate Itnpw are gone, it can still 
serve Its country by handing cm a proud tradition of |n*litie*d 
courage, that becomes In time the common inheritance of 
England. pox was denied that consolation. f«*r he believed 
that Pin's policy was finally destroying freedom in England, 
and that the tradition of his struggle would be to future 
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generations just what Cicero’s was to Imperial Rome. 
These things alone would give a grandeur to his long 
resistance; but to fathom the depths of his bitter hatred 
of the policy he fought against, we must remember that 
he was pre-eminently English. He was not, like Turgot 
and some of the great figures of that great century, one 
in whom the brotherhood of man, and the expansive hopes 
of human, progress made faint and dim the border-lines of 

country. -^There has been no man in whom’ the love of 

country and the. love of freedom were more passionately 
blended. In his buoyant hopes of the Revolution he 
delighted to fancy that France was following in the steps 
of England.. He wished for reform and for the redress of 
wrong, to give to all his countrymen a share in his own 
enthusiasm for the distinctive civilisation of England. He 
had urged England to give the American colonies ' their 
fieedom as the voluntary recognition of their rights, and not 
as part of some bargain in which the foreigner had a hand. 
He had struggled to make her record ip India clean, and to 
make her name bright with the glory of the emancipation of 

n aV r S n T f Revolution m ^nt for him not only 

the faU of despotism but the fall of a dynasty, whose hatred 

England had produced an insomnia of intrigue in Europe. 
In a situation as desolate as could be, Fox never faltered’ 
or whatever he lacked, vhe never lacked courage. He re- 
mained true to his conscience under conditions in which 
many men of no mean calibre fail, and of those conditions 
it is worth while to give an example, There is no obliga- 
tion which is harsher or more painful than the obligation to 
rebuke an act or a policy of violent injustice in a servant 

rLn f l° iS in the midst of danger and anxious 

pons ibility. jf Fox and Burke did not shrink from that 

great ordeal, when Rodney, by his exactions and cruelties 
n ot. Eustatius, brought discredit on the flag that he had 
carried often and bravely to victory. The men who can rise, 
as they rose, to the full height of that terrible duty are very 
rare at all times and in all nations, and statesmen who are 
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fearless in every other crisis, will prefer to flatter crime rather 
than forfeit their popularity in such a cause. Alike in the 
case of Rodney’s misconduct, and in that of the misconduct 
of a greater man than Rodney at Naples, Fox gave lasting 
and indisputable proof that his love for England’s honour 
was stern and unyielding, and not merely that gossamer 
patriotism which floats very prettily in the sunlight, and 
disappears with the first rustle of popular ill-will. 

Fox had his limitations, his omissions, his indolences. 
He lived in the midst of many hardships and injustices, 
that excited his sympathy, without stirring him to patient 
and unflagging exertion, and there were flagrant anomalies, 
particularly in the administration of justice, lying outside 
the arena of politics, which he was content to leave there 
with only a passing remonstrance. He never raised his 
voice against the rule of the squire which was stifling the 
civic spirit in the country, and with all his enthusiasm for a 
more popular system of government, he never applied his 
mind industriously to the great problem of Parliamentary 
reform. But with all these shortcomings he remains one of 
the chief heroes in the gallery of English freedom. There 
was scarcely a reforming movement in which he did not 
play his part. He was the great protagonist of constitutional 
freedom in its long and chequered struggle with a crafty 
king. He did more than any other important statesman to 
extend the range and improve the spirit of public discussion, 
and to create a vigilant public opinion. He struck a power- 
ful blow at corrupt and clandestine government. Heleft 

Id a party that had inherited bad memories of religious 
proscription an ideal of absolute . toleration. If he stood 
apart from the visions of the democrats, he had a great 
conception of the state as based on a wide citizenship, the 
attribute of personal independence, .and, he t ransformed the 
principles of Locke into a system compatible with 
a genuine democracy. Except for three years when he 
renounced the struggle, he never allowed tyranny a blood- 
less victory over the most obscure of his countrymen, and 
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it was he more than any other man who, through a famine 
of all the generous enthusiasms of England, kept alive the 
idea of English freedom as something splendid and very 
hardly won. 

(But his achievements in the cause of domestic freedom 
were eclipsed by what he did to inspire a nobler sentiment 
in relation to foreign rule, |The century he lived in was 
marked by a great increase in England’s responsibilities as 
a ruling nation, and it was marked too by the rise of a 
spirit in England that rebelled against a merely selfish and 
tyrannical instinct of rule, mitigated by reluctant conces- 
sions to the persevering discontent or turbulence of the 
governed. Two movements helped to enlarge the horizon 
of political sympathy : one was the emergence of a great 
economic truth, the other was a moral revolution. The 
philosophy of trade which Adam Smith imported from 
France, and illuminated with his special genius, a philosophy 
even more remarkable for its political corollaries than its 
economic theorems, went to the very foundations of the 
established ideas about proprietary colonies. When it is 
remembered that Chatham said he would not allow a nail 
to be made in America without the leave of the English 
Parliament, and that Chatham’s son learnt from Adam Smith 
that the energy and prosperity of one country are not in- 
jurious but beneficial to other countries, it is easy to see how 
the old selfish view of possessions was shaken to its very 
depths by the economic revolution, Pitt’s name is associated 
with that revolution as the statesman who attempted to give 
it effect in legislation, and however little freedom has to 
thank him for, his splendid service to the fostering of 
enlightened notions on commerce is established beyond 
question or cavil. 


3 ox has no share in those triumphs over ignorance and 
prejudice. He never quite threw off the fallacies of Prb- 
J e * 3e f t t ^* n S Pitt did for his country was 

Ilut in thr , g of Fox’s misapplied eloquence, 
in the second great revolution he was the chief actor. 
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If it is human nature, ns Uentham says, to love power more 
than liberty, few men can make of their own passion for 
liberty the spoil Fox cast over men’s minds, or answer as 
he could, the proud rhapsodies of conquest with the prouder 
rhapsodies of justice. There was something creative in the 
fierce energy with which he loved justice and freedom. It 
was not to fatigue or to failure or to fear that he appealed ; 
he never made freedom a second-best, a policy of indolence 
or despair; he gave it a pride and a fascinating splendour, 
and amid the worst misfortunes of his party, he defended 
that cause, not with chastened apologies but with a stalwart 
defiance. What good reason is there, a contemporary of 
Fox might ask, why wo should not use our acquisitions 
solely for our own selfish ends, bind them by commercial 
exclusions, and proclaim that our will is paramount wherever 
we have the power to make and hold conquests? There is 
one good reason, Pitt would have replied, and that is that 
the best way to foster trade and industry at home is to 
foster trade and industry in your colonies, and that to shut 
out competition from your markets abroad is to shut out 
customers from your markets at home, 'There is one good 
reason, Fox would have answered, the reason that rule 
which is merely the exorcise of force is barbarous; that to 
link your country’s name with a system of tyranny is to link 
it with something which is infamous and brittle and short- 
lived, and that the value of government depends precisely 
on its capacity to give expression and independence to the 
genius and the character of the governed. 

In Fox's great defences of reform, of religious tolera- 
tion, of the extension of the franchise, this doctrine is 
always emerging. In his mind respect for personality 
implied respect for nationality; and to strangle the self- 
government of Ireland was ns much a barbarism as to 
strangle the personal liberties of Englishmen by a sudden 
tyranny. He never forgot in speaking to Englishmen, that 
lie spoke to men who were rulers, and exposed to the 
temptations of rulers. The dread of those temptations 
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haunted his mind. Many men of his day regarded the 
coining democracy as the Garden of the Hesperides, and 
the era of spontaneous justice between peoples. ’'It would 
be fanciful to suppose that Euripides’ admirer had assimi- 
lated the spirit of sorrow and disillusionment in which the 
exited poet watched the sad sunset of Athenian glory, but 
at any rate Fox nursed no daydreams of millenniums and 
the summary flight of the evil forces of human . nature. 
To him even democracy was a doubtful dawn,' streaked 
with the red menace of the tempests and convulsions of 
human passiony Fox, like his disciple, Horner, hated the 
whole race of conquerors, and to him conquest was no less 
abhorrent if it were the act of a democracy, than if it were 
the act of a dynasty, He was not one of those who think 
of all dominion as romantic, and are satisfied that demo- 
cracy gains from it a larger range of vision, and a sublimity 
of spirit, and an exhilarating sentiment of sacred and 
scattered kinship throughout the world. , ,Fox knew to what 
a hazard all that is fine in character is put the moment 
men and nations exult in the feeling that they hold an 
inexorable grip on the freedom of other peoples, and that 
their own pomp and importance in the world are the only 
things that stand between some subject population and the 
expression and development of its character, The events 
of Fox’s lifetime all over the world were a standing warn- 
ing of the difficulty of making men feel the wrongs ,they 
inflict as keenly as they feel the wrongs they suffer."' The 
history of India in his day was a standing warning that 
whilst men talked of governing dependencies by the public 
opinion of England, they often governed them by private 
and fragmentary interests, and that these direct interests bore 
down all the pressure of a spasmodic enthusiasm for justice 
and good government. The career of such men as Clare 
and Castlereagh was a monument to the truth that nations 
only govern white peoples by taking into partnership what 
is worst in the governed, by arming all the baser passions 
against the popular will, and fostering all the elements that 
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are ready to become part of a well-paid system of usurpa- 
tion and violent misrule. Fox saw all around him the 
portents of the havoc domination plays with the character 
of the governing people ; a school to mould states in the 
sensations of mastery, and arbitrary power. 

He saw too that if anything else than force was to rule 
the world, the main business of diplomacy must cease to 
be an exchange of peoples. He was the first great English 
statesman to extend to politics the doctrine of nationalism, 
to give a general application to the idea of national self- 
expression, to see — where other statesmen saw only the 
passive aggregates of accident or conquest communities 
not incapable of a corporate will, and owning collective 
traditions and other bonds besides obedience to a common 
sovereign. His one Sybil was an imaginative patriotism. 
For him a national civilisation was sacred because it 
represented the genius and the will of the people who 
made it. '■"Alone in Europe, he upheld that doctrine 
throughout the French war ; he upheld it when it was vio- 
lated by our allies in Poland, by our enemy in Switzerland 
and Holland, and by ourselves in proscribing the Revolu- 
tionary order in France. $jft was a doctrine that was odious 
to the dominant temper, and treasonable in the eyes of a 
Government that meditated prosecuting Fox, but contented 
itself with striking his name off the Privy Council. But 
it was the doctrine that inspired English policy for many 
generations after Fox’s death ; and one of Fox’s bitterest 
opponents in his lifetime is chiefly remembered in English 
history because he adopted Fox’s principles in the Greek War 
of Independence. It is idle to talk of the career in which the 
most beneficent principle of foreign relations that struggle 
slowly into recognition during the nineteenth century, the 
right of a nation to be its own master, was first proclaimed 
by a great English statesman, as if it were sterile and 
profitless, and a n\ere brilliant apparition across the sjage 
of public affairs. '"Fox was the valiant friend of freedom, 
justice, and equal law at home, but his name is still more 
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illustrious because in a nation with I'ical «*"l distant jnet-. 
aions, with subjects dependent .»» the jure .ni-.u, mm 
of their unknown rulers, his tuin was alway » ui'hltrd 
the defenceless, and he never wait lint in a p-dr winter 
a smothered linger the applause nr »!«<• m j. aimmaii.... 
a public wronj;. 
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FOX AND THE KING 


The real nature of the struggle between the King and the Whigs, 
The King’s system, PI is successes, His treatment of the first 
Rockingham Ministry, Chatham’s behaviour. His Government, 
His breakdown, Plis resignation, North’s Ministry. The diffi- 
culties of the Opposition, The differences between Chatham and 
the Rockinghams. Fox’s attachment to the Rockinghams. Their 
programme laid clown by Burke (0 an attack on corruption, (2) the 
control of the King. The history of the Economy Agitation, 1779 
to 1782, The years of public embarrassment and catastrophe, 
The victory of the Rockinghams in 1782, The great achievements 
of their brief Ministry, 

T HE first two Georges, who spoke in broken English 
and left their hearts in Hanover, might have been 
summoned to the throne expressly by Providence, in order 
to enable Walpole to lay the foundations of Parliamentary 
Government in England. Their infirmities fitted them to play 
to perfection a mute, but an invaluable part, in the develop- 
ment of the Constitution. The third George cast himself, or 
found himself cast by Bolingbroke for a more active r 61 e. 
His predecessors had been content to govern Hanover, and 
to reign over the domestic affairs of England, George III. 
meant to be an English ruler; no lay figure in the develop- 
ment of Parliamentary Government, but its formidable 
antagonist and competitor ; the tyrant, and not the doge of 
the Cabinet. lie set himself to acquire a power he had not 
inherited, when he inherited the rather empty splendour of 
the Crown, and Nature, whilst withholding from him every 
gift of statesmanship, had enriched him with a combination 
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of qualities that were of sovereign value in the pursuit of 
such an object. He was English horn, lit: was pit ms, lie was 
austerely proper, he husbanded for his one end in life, by a 
frugal respectability, all the popular favour hi:t fathers had 
wasted on their pleasures ; lu: bad craft, perseverance, and 
all the secrets of a pliant flattery; he had no private vice 
that could alienate his people, and no public virtue that 
could bar the meaner avenues to his ambition, What 
patriotism, or the love of justice, or friendship, or all the 
glitter of less noble passions was to others, that was auto- 
cracy to George lit. 

The struggle of a political party with such a king might 
easily have been rather squalid and ignoble, a dreary contest 
for selfish and private supremacies never raised above the 
level of sordid retaliations ami frivolous chagrins. If the only 
question at issue was whether the king, or a small coterie of 
patrician families should distribute the prizes of u political 
power that meant little more than an array of sinecures, jobs, 
and instruments of plunder, it could scarcely 1m? said that 
humanity was much the richer, or much the poorer |br the 
triumphs of either. The names of the great Whig houses 
were not remembered for the protection of the poor, or the 
disarming of corruption, or the championship of public 
integrity. Office had been their object, not because they 
saw in it an opportunity of serving their country, or of 
achieving some great and necessary reform, but mainly be- 
cause they wished to see their own friends rather than the 
friends of others quartered on the public funds, Hut the 
grand struggle between George and Ins opponents was no 
mock battle of phantom principles between a grasping ruler 
on one side, and a handful of Bedfords, or Sandwiches, or 
Gowers on the other. It was a struggle between a ruler whose 
whole system of government was corruption, deceit, and the 
elimination of nil public interest and control nud n set uf men 
who were resolved to cleanse the public administration, and 
to place the final authority in the hands of a I'arllnment that 
acknowledged ita supreme responsibility to the nation. 
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It was in this party, the party led by Rockingham, and 
created by Edmund Burke as far as a party is created by 
ideas and the magnificence of a luminous indignation, that 
Fox's career as a Liberal began. He first acted with that 
party, soon after his final separation from Lord North’s 
Ministry, and in a few years he was one of its leaders. 1 It 
was a new party. If Burke had been told it was a new 
party he would have been outraged, for, like all reformers, 
he loved to picture his reform as a return to the normal and 
the recovery of an old simplicity from the misgrowths and 
perversions with which it was overlaid. This temper was 
particularly characteristic of the Whigs. Fox lived to plead 
great causes, which the Whigs of tradition had never dreamt 
of, and still he liked to fancy himself in the strictest line of 
succession, ancl to trace his ancestry to the Revolution of 
1688. It is not surprising that Burke, in impeaching the 
new system of government, saw the advantages of that 
dramatic rehabilitation of the past, which is one of the first 
devices of rhetoric, He might contrast, without fear, the 
results of the most selfish of Whig administrations with the 
ruinous consequences that had followed the appropriation of 
the Whig stock-in-trade by George III., for the new ruler 
had borrowed all that was vicious in the system of party, 
and none of its compensating virtues. If the Whigs had 
mastered the art of binding men to their interests by 
mercenary considerations, George was not one whit less 
accomplished in corruption, and his range was still more 
extended. If the Whigs had rested constitutional liberty 
on a party connection not always very sublime in its attach- 
ments or very generous in its range, George meant to 
establish clandestine government on the very foundations 

1 Note Fox’s Correspondence , vol. iii, p. 199* “It is a sad thin & dear 
Young One, to come young and vigorous into an old, worn-out, jaded opposition : 
however if you can in any degree rajtunir it you will do in my opinion the 
greatest possible service to the country. I did this in some degree with the 
Kockinglmms, but then every circumstance was as favourable to me, as it is 
otherwise to you ” (Feb. 1802). Fox first voted with the Whigs in opposition to 
the Boston Port Bill, April 19, 1774 ' 

3 
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of bribery and court favour. The Whig theory as restated 
by Burke was, it is true, a theory of patrician government ; 
it implied an almost superstitious reverence for the precise 
plan of the existing Constitution; it attached a ridiculous 
importance to hereditary rank, but it admitted the restraints 
of a public vigilance, it insisted on public integrity, it was 
animated by a high sense of honour, and of duty, and it did 
much to develop the spirit of public discussion. George, 
against whom this theory was invoked, was a caricature of 
Bolingbroke’s patriot king. He was not a monarch of the 
order that uses the central power to protect the many from 
the insolence and oppression of the governing few ; he did 
not stand on some lofty eminence, high above the selfishness 
and the ignorance of his subjects. Of all the sovereigns in 
Europe who cherished political ambitions there was scarcely 
one who was less capable and not one who was more bigoted. 
Throughout the reign, the royal closet was always the safe 
refuge of every mean prejudice, that had been stripped 
and routed in discussion, and for every Englishman who 
cared for freedom or justice or public right or a wise 
tolerance, George was himself the first dragon to be slain. 
Burke and his confederates fought his pretensions with 
that supreme energy with which men fight to prevent the 
maladies of one generation from becoming the diseases 
of the next, and not with the sporadic efforts of a faction 
which finds its privileges challenged, and the paltry prizes 
of office in danger. 

The Rockingham party had a hard task before it. The 
atmosphere of public life was dim and misty, and there 
was no strong tradition of party discipline or party success 
to compete with the precedents the King had created, ot- 
to disperse the oppressive confusion and disorder of ideas. 
For twenty years, with one brief and rather ineffectual 
interruption, the King’s new system had governed politics, 
and during those twenty years the great majority of 
politicians had at one time or another lent themselves, 
consciously or unconsciously, to his plausible designs. From 
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1761 to 1765 the King had ruled through Bute and Greu- 
ville. He had forced the peace of Paris on the country 
hy means of unprecedented bribery, and had asserted his 
authority with a temerity that did not stop short of dis- 
missing soldiers Irom their places because they disapproved 
of the peace. For one year (July 1765 to 1 766) the Govern- 
ment had been conducted 011 other principles. Rockingham 
had been made Prime Minister, because the King' was 
piqued by Grenville and Pitt had refused to form a 
Ministry without Temple who was himself pledged to 
Grenville. The first Rockingham Ministry did three im- 
portant things in spite of llu: King. It carried a con- 
demnation of general warrants; it restored the officials 
who had been dismissed on account of their opposition to 
tlie peace; and it repealed the Stamp Act. The last great 
measure was unfortunately accompanied by tin; Declaratory 
Act, asserting the right of Ragland to tax America, a con- 
cession to Knglish opinion which Mr. Reeky considers was 
iiuliiip'niMihlu, 

'Pbe Rockingham Ministry in the circumstances of its 
birth, its life, and its death was merely a concrete illus- 
tration of the strength of the King's system. Its great 
weakness from the first was the absence of Pitt, It 'was 
the supreme necessity „f the moment that Pitt should 
join the Ministry, and yet the most lavish concessions left 
him aloof and constrained. lie agreed with the policy of the 
Government ; he could have held any position he liked, ami 
he rejected all overtures with an unconcealed and irritable 
suspicion.' Rockinglmrn never forgave him, ami Pitt's con- 
duct In that crisis is probably the explanation of ikirke's 
lasting dislike. This great public catastrophe may be ex- 
plained on various grounds. If individuals have no virtues, 
said Junius, their vices may lie of use to us. No master of 
intrigue ever excelled George in the art of marshalling even 
tile virtues of public men in the great army of public vices 

' "(Wi'ltttirr," tip Mill, "b SI |,bm ..f slow in sm u l; c| 

jpmiilt ta lit* rfcr&ttilii )'/ 1 
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that rallied to his banner. Pitt had no taste for the smaller 
booties, and the tiny pomps, by which George won and kept 
his faithful servants, but his gorgeous vanity revelling in the 
buoyant consciousness of his importance was betrayed by a 
natural and just contempt for the whole system of family 
connections into a fatal allegiance to the King’s plan. The 
cry of the dissolution of parties was the common cry of the 
King and of Pitt. To the King it meant ministries eclectic, 
incoherent, and docile : to Pitt it meant the overthrow of the 
domination of a few proud, selfish houses, and the rule of 
sheer talent and popularity. When Burke was busy making 
straight lines in politics, separating men and forces by the 
definite distinction of opinion, Pitt saw nothing but the faint 
and dingy boundaries of family selfishness, and the dis- 
appointment of crestfallen factions, A miraculous com- 
bination of tact and good luck had thrown Into the King’s 
arms the one man who could really have destroyed him, 
the man whom he dreaded, as he afterwards came to dread 
Fox. 

In its career no less than in this misfortune that blighted 
its origin, the Rockingham Ministry reflects the influence 
of the King’s policy. The most powerful statesman was 
kept out of the Ministry by the lustre of the new cry 
against the government of great families. The Ministry 
itself was overthrown by agents whose services were enlisted 
by a glamour of a very different kind. George, who did 
everything that flattery and a prodigal distribution of 
patronage could do, to make office a bed of roses for his 
favourites, spared no pains to make it a bed of brambles 
for Ministers he disliked. He refused to create peers; he 
encouraged insubordination in the Ministry; and he brought 
into the field against his own Ministers all the energies 
of the King’s friends, He allowed Lord Strange to spread 
the report that he was opposed to the repeal of the Stamp 
Act; the Chancellor and the Secretary of War, besides 
twelve of the King’s household voted against that repeal, 
and the actual dismissal of the Ministry had been pre- 
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ceded by the open revolt of the Chancellor. The King’s 
behaviour to Rockingham’s second Ministry, and to the 
Coalition was a mere revival of the arts he had employed 
against Rockingham’s first Government, 

The Government that succeeded was a Government after 
the King’s own heart. It included men from all parties. 
The King’s friends held several strongholds; Conway left 
the Rockingham party to join it; Grafton, who became 
Minister of War, had already revolted from that party; 
Shelburne and Barrd were closely attached to Pitt; Camden, 
who had taken the popular side in the Wilkes case, and 
opposed the coercion of America, sat side by side with 
North, who was a brilliant advocate of the Court ; 1 itt 
became Chatham, and soon learnt from bitter experience 
that there are ties more stifling than those of party, and 
that to make a Government miscellaneous is not necessarily 
to make it independent, 1 If the King had ruled the 
elements, his enterprises could not have prospered moie 
steadily. Chatham, stripped of most of Pitt’s popularity, 
lost his health, the vigour if not the sanity of his judgment, 
and all but the semblance of control, and his colleagues, who 
had opposed him whilst he was still active, used tlm peiiods 
of an inscrutable silence, which began in a theatrical and 
morbid mystery, and ended in mortal paralysis, to do and 
to tolerate everything that Chatham himself would most 
strenuously have resisted. A Minister who had made his 
name dreaded on the heroic stage of the conflicts of Europe, 
was now reduced to a scramble for power with his own 
mediocre colleagues. In Chatham’s Government all Pitts 
qualities became diminutive, and his giant authority some- 
thing tottering and fragile, Prussia rejected his overtures 
for an alliance ; France forgot her terrors and annexed 
Corsica ; with Pitt still nominally a King’s Minister, Towns- 
hend carried his Act for taxing America, and the House 
of Commons declared its vote could exclude Wilkes per- 

1 Burke might have had i\ scat in the Board or Trade, but he remained 
faithful to Rockingham* 
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manently from Parliament. In his wildest moments the 
King would never have hoped that under the aegis and 
fading glory of Pitt’s name he could accomplish all the 
projects that Pitt had so valiantly obstructed. 

Chatham only recovered his health to resign, and by one 
method or another, the Whig element in the Ministry was 
reduced, and the Court influence strengthened. Shelburne 
and other friends of Chatham disappeared to make way for 
the recognised champions of the Court, and when Grafton 
retired In 1770 he was succeeded by North, an adroit and 
skilful defender of everything that was precious to George, 
Chatham was by this time disillusioned, and had taken into 
active opposition what credit still clung to the memories of 
Pitt; the calamities of the nation were growing ; there was a 
palpable decay of national credit and power abroad, at home 
there was acute dissatisfaction in the country, in Parliament 
a fiery attack, in the Cabinet not a single commanding name, 
and yet the Court maintained its ascendency for the next 
twelve years. That fact alone is the best measure of the 
strength and tenacity of the system which the Rockingham 
party meant to destroy. 

The vicious supremacy of the Court which George had 
gradually built up, using all the materials at his disposal, 
the venality of one man, the social vanity of another, the 
pride or the public spirit of a third, was not the only obstacle 
to the success of the Rockingham party. The walled city 
was strong and powerful. The forces available for attack 
were not united, There were certain differences between 
Chatham, even the disillusioned Chatham, and the Rocking- 
ham Whigs, Chatham’s daydream of a sublime patriotism 
dissolving all the lesser attachments and allegiances of politics 
and creating a powerful and independent Ministry was be- 
come something of a nightmare to a man who had served 
for two years in Grafton’s Government, and had known that 
the dissolution of parties meant the consolidation of Court 
power. But neither party could bestow on the other an 
unequivocal confidence. To the Rockinghams, though Burke 
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had transformed the Whig creed and illuminated it with the 
radiant colours of a new public spirit, brushing out all the 
mere emblems of patrician houses, family connections were 
still an important and respectable part of the constitution ; 
the old musty alliances were not abolished, but they were 
transfigured into an association for great public ends ; to 
Chatham they were at the best what Voltaire said of the 
French land laws, the rubbish of a Gothic building fallen 
to ruins. A demagogue in the true and best sense of the 
word, Chatham was never on terms of a cordial alliance with 
the Rockinghams, whose sympathy with democracy was 
very limited . 1 He was much more public spirited than 
the Rockinghams over the Irish Absentee Tax. He 
despised their reliance on high-born hegemonies in poli- 
tics; he rebelled against their moderation of tone and 
tactics , 2 and in spite of the mortifications he had suffered 
in the Government in which the King like Daedalus had 
constructed an inextricable labyrinth to bewilder his enei gies 
and dissipate his popularity, he never accepted their central 
doctrine of a strict discipline of party, designed to ovet- 
awe the Court. 

It can easily be understood that the fastidious Rock- 
inghams, on their side, felt some qualms about the noisy 
rhetoricians who rubbed shoulders with Chatham, and some 
diffidence, in the crusade against the Crown, about tin 
sincerity of a statesman who had deserted the Whigs n 
the great crisis of 1765- Chatham as a leader had a 
many uncertain humours as Pompey, and the letters o 
Rockingham show how difficult it was to concert measures 
with a statesman of his imperious moods, his whimsical 
and sudden temper, his massive and lonely arrogance. Born 
to win battles rather than campaigns Chatham had enough 


1 In 1770 Chatham had urged Rockingham to aim at strengthening the demo- 
cratic element in the Constitution (Lccky, vol. iii. p. 38A 

s “The Marquess,” he wrote, “is an honest and honourable ma , 
moderation moderation Is the burden ot the song among the body. For myselt I 
am resolved to be in earnest for the public and shall be a scarecrow of violence to 
the gentle warblers of the grove, the moderate Whigs, and temperate statesmen. 
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„ to „ ssa ;i a Government, and rebuke a people, but he 
observe or to ^discipline. Wl„t 
,, n toA if the Court infiuence was to be subdued was 
TeneS sustained and organised, carefully drilled and 
harnessed and not the energy that swept with the lawless 
and ephemeral violence of a mighty storm. Hence it was 
'that although as early as 1770 there was an alliance of all 
the sections of opposition against the Court, Chatham again 
and a^ain exhibited this fundamental incapacity to act 
methodically with a party: an incapacity of which he gave 
a .signal proof in January 1 775 when he introduced a 
motion for the removal of the troops from Boston with- 
out giving the Rockinghams any notice whatever of his 
intentions. 1 Where there ought to have been a united and 
vigorous assault on the colonial policy and the domestic 
corruptions of the Court, there was an opposition that was 
fitful and fragmentary and unstable, interrupted once by a 
secession from Parliament, and only concentrated at rare 
intervals for particular ends, 2 This disruption of forces was 
evident enough even when the Chatham and the Rockingham 
parties were agreed. On some important measures they 
differed openly, as they differed on the propriety of recog- 
nising the independence of America. Thus when the acute 
struggle, in which Fox took part, occurred between the King 
and the Rockingham party, the King had three supreme 
advantages. His power was strongly laid from the mere fact 
that he had governed by corruption and intrigue so many 
years; the Opposition were disunited and bewildered, neither 
Chatham nor Shelburne who succeeded him ever forming a 
cordial alliance with the Rockinghams; and the American 


1 Albemarle, Life of Rockingham, vol, it. p, 264, 

* Sir G. Savile’s description, Nov. 1777, Albemarle, vol. ii, p. 323 : " I say 
nothing of our paralytic state, on which you know my sentiments, and which is 
of itself sufficient to determine my judgment, You will know wlint I mean by 
the palsy when I describe it to be of that very peculiar and whimsical kind that 
when one side would move, the other is struck motionless j and when the latter 
is disposed to be vigorous and active, then the fit seizes the former; and this 
sweet vicissitude is certain, constant, regular, and has lasted years.” 
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War had reinforced the King’s power with the popular 
passion for coercing the rebels . 1 

The Rockingham party itself was divided on many 
questions, and Fox’s views of Parliamentary reform were 
far more in agreement with those of Chatham than they 
were with those of his intimate allies, But the party was 
for the time compact in opposition to the King, on a 
practical programme. It resolved the general condition of 
the struggle into two supreme issues. The first was the 
establishment of the doctrine that Ministers were respon- 
sible to Parliament; the second, the destruction of the 
apparatus of corruption, by which the King made him- 
self the master of Parliament, and in a large degree, of 
the constituencies. The Iiouse of Commons, as Erskine 
put it some years later, instead of being a control upon the 
Crown, was become the great engine of its power. To give 
it its due position in the Constitution it was indispensable, 
first of all to destroy and disarm the faction, known as the 
King’s friends, and to put into office a Ministry, resolved 
to hold its own against royal pressure, and to uphold the 
supremacy of Parliament; secondly, to make Parliament 
itself the embodiment of public spirit, and not the mere 
instrument of the King’s pleasure. It was the King's policy 
to nullify the public control over Parliament as well as the 
control of Parliament over Government, to obtain a Parlia- 
ment unconnected with the people, and a Ministry uncon- 
nected with Parliament. It was this temper that had made 
him play such a strenuous part in the long contest between 
Wilkes and the House of Commons, whilst the best descrip- 
tion of his methods is to be found in Thoughts on the Present 
Discontent, “ It behoves the people of England to consider 
how the House of Commons under the operation of these 

1 Fox’s opinion of the strength of the anti- American feeling : “ Do not expect 
to - find any change in politics when you arrive, for if you do, you will be most 
certainly disappointed. I can find nobody of our side but Lord Camden and 
Burke, who agree with me in desponding, but depend upon it we are right 
We ate nnd ever shall be as much proscribed as over the Jacobites were formerly ” 
(Letter to Fitzpatrick, War in America, Feb, 1778), 
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. . -r npcessitv be constituted. On the side of 
examples mus f offices, emoluments, every sort 

‘'r to avarice or vanity ; and what is of 

° ^moment to most gentlemen, the means of growing by 
more m services to individuals, into a spreading 

"Tfo theh country. On the other hand, let «s suppose 
a person unconnected with the Court and in opposition to 
I } SV3tem For his own person, no office, or emolument, 01 
tie no promotion ecclesiastical, or civil, or military, or 
naval for children, or brothers, or kindred. In vain an 
expiring interest in a borough calls for offices, or smal 
Hv L s for the children of mayors, and aldermen, and capital 
burgesses. His court rival has them all. He can do an 
infinite number of acts of generosity and kindness, and even 
of public spirit. He can procure indemnity from quarters. 
He can procure advantages in trade. He can get pardon for 
offences. He can obtain a thousand favours, and avert a 
thousand evils. He may, while he betrays every valuable 
interest of the kingdom, be a benefactor, a patron, a father, a 
guardian angel to his borough. The unfortunate independent 
member has nothing to offer, but harsh refusal, or pitiful 
excuse, or despondent representation of a hopeless interest. 
Except from his private fortune, in which he may be equalled, 
perhaps exceeded, by his Court competitor, he has no way 
of showing any one good quality, or of making a single 
friend.” 1 


1 Examples of the active part taken by the King in bribery, both in Pari la- 
in ent and outside, are given by Erskine May, Letter to Lord North on 
ist March 1781 : “ Mr. Robinson sent me the list of the speakers last night, 
and of the very good majority, I have this morning sent him £ 6 ooo t to be 
placed to the same purpose, as the sum transmitted on the 21st of August,” 
Again, 16th October 1779, he ’writes: “If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pills for the Election, it would be wrong not to satisfy him,” Letter 
to Lord North, 17th April 1782: “As to the immense expense of the General 
Election, it has quite surprised me ; the sum is at least double what was ex- 
pended on any other General Election since I came to the throne,” Lord North 
replies: “ If Lord North had thought that the expense attending cleclions and 
re-elections in the years 1779, 1780, and 1781 would have amounted to ^£73,000, 
he certainly would not have advised his Majesty to have embarked in any such 
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The best description of the method by which the King 
tried to make himself the master of Parliament, by estab- 
lishing a dual administration, is also to be found in Thoughts 
on the Present Discontent . “ A Minister of State will some- 
times keep himself totally estranged from all his colleagues ; 
will differ from them in their counsels, will privately traverse, 
and publicly oppose their measures, he will however continue 
in his employment. Instead of suffering any mark of dis- 
pleasure, he will be distinguished by an unbounded profusion 
of court rewards and caresses ; because he does what is 
expected, and all that is expected, from men in office. He 
helps to keep some form of administration in being, and 
keeps it at the same time as weak and divided as possible,” 
The King, in fine, was become a distinct party in the 
State. Over weak Ministers he was paramount; in the 
constituencies his power was enormous, and in Parliament 
he was represented and obeyed directly by the faction known 
as the “ King’s Friends.” 

Burke and Fox were not agreed in I779> an Y more than 
they were at any other time in their lives, as to the proper 
method to secure the public and responsible character of 
Parliament. Fox spoke and voted consistently for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and Burke spoke and voted as consistently 
against it. But Burke, Fox, Rockingham, and Richmond 
were all agreed on an immediate method of attack, a measure 
to check corruption ; and Burke, though he held the sena- 
torial theory of the House of Commons, was ready and 
eager to stimulate popular discussion in favour of such a 
reform, on the ground that this was a crisis that demanded 
the interposition of the nation. For the second evil, the 
remedy was summed up in Burke’s language, “ Government 
may in a great measure be restored, if any considerable 
bodies of men have honesty and resolution enough never to 

expense." And lie proceeded to explain the reasons, which had induced him to 
spend £5000 at Bristol, £8000 at Westminster, ^4000 in Surrey, ^4000 in the 
City of London, and how the last General Election had altogether cost the Crown 
£50,000 as well as certain pensions. 
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. • tefrarinn unless the garrison of King’s men, 
accept admin citadel, to control and enslave 

which ,s .Sy^roken and disbanded, and every work they 
^ h “, jL be levelled with the ground. The disposition 
r„nUic men to keep this corps together, and to act under 
”, or to co operate with it, is a touchstone by which every 
'l,?, i, miration ought in future to be judged. So Buiko 
„ad written in and his words are the best interpretation 
of much that happened thirteen and fourteen years latere 
The history of the three years from 1779 to 1782 is 
largely the history of this reform agitation in the country, 
^importance can scarcely be overestimated, as a symptom 
or as an influence in British politics* Not only was it the 
most impressive, the most general, and the most nearly 
spontaneous of the public agitations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; it created the momentum that was needed to carry the 
great reforms of 1782, and it made public discussion a new 
power in England. The agitation began with a meeting 
in York at the end of the year 1779 , at which, after a long 
and open discussion, it was resolved to present a petition 
to Parliament in favour of economy. The petitioners " ob- 
served with grief, that notwithstanding the calamitous and 
impoverished condition of the nation, much public money 
had been improvidently squandered, that many individuals 
enjoyed sinecure places, efficient places with exorbitant emolu- 
ments, and pensions unmerited by public service to a large 
and still increasing amount, whence the Crown had acquired 
a great and unconstitutional influence, which, if not checked, 
might soon prove fatal to the liberties of this country. , . . 
They therefore appealing to the justice of the Commons, 
most earnestly requested, before any new burdens were laid 
upon the country, effectual measures might be taken by 
that House to inquire into and correct the gross abuses 
in the expenditure of public money, to reduce all exorbitant 
emoluments, to rescind and abolish all sinecure places and 

1 The details of this agitation I have taken from the useful work of Mr. 
jephson, The History of she Platform. 
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unmerited pensions, and to appropriate the produce to the 
necessities of the State.” 

This Petition put into vigorous language precisely that 
sense of public danger which the Rockingham party had 
set itself to excite in the nation, and it limited its programme 
to the remedies in support of which that party was united. 
The adoption of the Petition was followed by a second 
important and startling event. The meeting decided to 
.form a Committee “to carry on the necessary correspond- 
ence for effectually promoting the object of the Petition, 
and to prepare a plan of an Association on legal and con- 
stitutional grounds to support that laudable reform, and 
such other measures as may conduce to restore the freedom 
of Parliament.” Other meetings soon followed. A county 
meeting for Hampshire was held at Winchester immediately 
after the York meeting, and a few days later a most influ- 
ential meeting of the nobility, gentry, clergy and freeholders 
of the County of Middlesex was held at Hackney, adopted 
a Petition in the terms of the Yorkshire Petition, and decided 
to establish a Committee to correspond with the Associations 
of other counties, and to open communications immediately 
with the County of York. In Wiltshire Shelburne and Fox 
were amongst the speakers, and Fox summed up the whole 
spirit of the agitation in one sentence, when he declared, 
that though he had made very many public speeches, this 
was the first time he had spoken to an uncorrupt assembly. 
The Yorks Petition was also adopted at County meetings 
in Surrey, Essex, Cumberland, Dorset, Gloucestershire, and 
Sussex, where the Duke of Richmond called the meeting 
himself because the Sheriff refused. But the most important 
meeting of all was held in Westminster Hall, February 1780, 
when Fox presided over a large and influential assembly, 
which included besides Burke, the Duke of Portland, the 
Cavendishes, Wilkes and Townshend, The meeting is his- 
torical, for it was the occasion on which Fox was first 
proposed as the future candidate for Westminstei, This 
series of meetings made a profound impression on the Couit 
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aild Parliament, and their importance was brought home 
r the House of Commons, when petitions for economical 
reform and honest government were presented from twenty. 
six counties in England, three m Wales, and from several 

considerable cities. . . „ .. , 

Fox and Burke were as active in Parliament as they 
had been in the country. Both of them made important 
speeches during the debates on the Petitions, and Burke 
drew up an elaborate plan of economical reform which was 
to serve the two great public purposes of retrenchment and 
the abolition of the sinecures by which the King maintained 
his corrupt influence. It is a striking illustration of the 
salutary alarm which the campaign had produced, that Burke 
actually carried the second reading of a Bill to give effect 
to his plan, though the Bill was lost in Committee. A still 
more imposing manifestation was decided on by the Reform 
party, and in February a joint scheme was arranged for 
collecting delegates in London from the various county 
Associations, to confer together and impress Parliament . 1 
These delegates met frequently during March, The day 
on which the House of Commons was to take the Petitions 
into consideration was marked by a great speech from Fox 
to the Petitioners at Westminster, and the same evening 
the first great triumph of the Reform party was won, and 
Dunning's famous motion, " That the influence of the Crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished,” was 
carried by a majority of eighteen, and the House of Commons 
resolved that it was their duty " to provide, as far as may 
be, an immediate and effectual redress of the abuses com- 
plained of in the Petitions presented to this House from 
the different Counties, Cities, and Towns in the Kingdom.” 

The new party had won a striking victory. Within less 
than a year from the opening of the campaign, with its full 
array of meetings and petitions, they had terrified a venal 
House of Commons into a protest against the system of royal 
rapine and secret tyranny, on which many of its members 
1 Sheridan was one of these delegates. 
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depended for their places, and not a few for their livelihood. 
Two events occurred to check this triumphant progress; 
one was the explosion of the Gordon riots, the other the 
rapid and embarrassing growth of the programme of the 
Associations. The sinister consequences of the terror 
created by the inflammatory fanaticism of the Protestant 
Associations, and the imbecile weakness of Lord North’s 
Government, were felt throughout the rest of the reign 
of George III. They certainly contributed to the panic of 
1792-1793, and their immediate result was to discredit all 
forms of popular agitation and concerted action, a result so 
marked and well defined that the Government were even sus- 
pected of refraining deliberately from a prompt suppression 
of disorder, with the object of creating a general prejudice 
against every form of political combination that was meant 
to bring pressure upon Parliament, The other cause of the 
sudden depression of the hopes of the new party was the 
more ambitious policy pursued by some of the delegates, 
who proceeded to supplement their programme of economical 
reform by demanding annual Parliaments and fuller popular 
representation, with the result that several counties seceded, 
and the Rockingham Whigs found policies on which they wei 
fundamentally divided thrust into the forefront of the agitatio; 
The movement for reform was no longer concentrated, an 
men who had been awed into a momentary submission befon 
its energies were dispersed, recovered their courage and deter- 
mined to stand by their iniquitous prizes, Thus it happened 
that though the Rockingham party had made the House of 
Commons pledge itself to reform in April 1780, it could not 
hold Parliament to that promise, and at the election in the 
same year, at which the King was particularly active, and 
particularly lavish, a House of Commons was returned, of 
which Horace Walpole wrote, “There are several new 
Members, but no novelty in style or totality of ^ votes, The 
Court may have what number it chooses to buy." 

In spite of these considerable disappointments the 
Reform party persisted in its attacks, and Fox and Burke 
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merely a King's Ministry. That issue was to them the 
supreme issue in 1783* Was the condition of things under 
which the King had ruled through Bute and Grenville, 
undermined Rockingham’s first Government, collected and 
destroyed all the talent he could inveigle into the Grafton 
Government, ruled again through twelve years of disaster 
and disgrace by means of North’s docile weakness, and 
thwarted and broken up the Whig Government forced on 
him in 1782, to continue or to disappear? Shelburne was 
openly protesting that he could never consent that the King 
of England should be a King of the Mahrattas, and the 
whole plan of his administration was precisely the plan 
Burke and Fox had set out to destroy. 

To destroy that system Fox allied with North. An 
alliance in one sense, it was in another a capitulation, for 
Fox and Burke retained their original scheme, and North 
agreed to it. North, in other words, lent his services and 
his influence to the enterprise on which Fox and Burke 
were resolved, and that enterprise was the destruction of 
the system under which North’s own Ministry had been 
established and kept in office. If the object of Fox and 
Burke had been some object on which North was opposed to 
them, and they had sacrified that object to achieve office, 
their conduct would have deserved the blackest name. If it 
had been some policy which North did not accept at heart, 
and which he accepted outwardly for the sake of office, his 
conduct would be inexcusable, As It is, neither pique, nor 
ambition, nor the mean avarice of revenge need be invoked to 
explain a partnership for a common object of public im- 
portance. The one object on which North could act with 
Fox and Burke was precisely the object those statesmen had 
set before them some years earlier. The Rockingham party 
had meant to destroy the royal power in Government, and if 
that was taken as the dividing line in politics, North in the 
temper in which he was in 1783 was a proper and legitimate 
ally. To Burke and Fox that one issue was the dividing 
line, To destroy that influence they had laboured during 
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North’s Ministry; they hail struggled (hiring Rockingham’s; 
they had resigned office rather than bo creatures of Shel- 
burne s. 1 liny renounced no doctrine, they broke no pledge, 
they abandoned no object of public policy when they allied 
themselves with North in order to create an administration of 
tlu: kind they had outlined several years before as the first 
need of the country. 

before discussing the considerations so strong, ns it turned 
out in the event, as to lie paramount in condemnation of that 
momentous alliance, it is pertinent to notieu some important 
facts that are essential to understanding Vox's conduct, 
First of all, no alliance was possible with l’itt or Shelburne. 
Each of these statesmen agreed with Vox on Parliamentary 
Reform, hut bill, who had never accepted the Rockingham 
principle of subduing the King, was a steadfast colleague to 
Shelburne, and Shelburne was now the opponent of that prin- 
ciple. The Coalition Government acted steadily and strenu- 
ously on its professed principle. The King’s most successful 
maimsivre in adulterating the strong anti-prerogative char- 
acter of the Rockingham Ministry had been his arrangement 
with Shelburne to leave in the Government a foreign and 
corrosive dement in the person of the unscrupulous Thu rlovv. 
The Coalition was strong enough to eliminate that sinister 
figure, and the Ministry was famous, if on no other ground, 
as the only Ministry between 1/78179::, in which Tluirlow 
hud to practise his intrigues in private life, Tluirlow 
reappeared with bill's first Ministry. Vox vindicated ab- 
solutely his own sincerity by refusing to accept Tluirlow 
for a colleague ns the (trice of the King's favour, The 
Government carried through the House of Commons a 
great measure for abolishing a flagrant abuse in the most 
important field of England's foreign responsibilities, and 
it carried that measure against the King's wishes. Vox's 
Coalition Ministry did not, like bill’s Ministries, surrender 
important mcasuroi; to the King's influence. It was beaten 
by the King's intrigue in the Lords, and the unpardonable 
readiness of bill us Leader of the Opposition to become 
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an accessory, after the act, of that flagrant and despotic use 
of court influence. 

Secondly, how does Fox’s belief in 1783 that the 
supreme necessity of the hour was to reduce the King’s 
power to a mere semblance of control, look in the light of 
the subsequent history of the reign ? It is sometimes said 
that the King really lost his battle against the principle of 
Parliamentary control, though he won his battle against the 
Coalition. Pitt, it is urged, though he came into power by 
asserting as full blooded a doctrine of the royal prerogative 
as any Tory ever cherished, was in practice too strong for 
the King, and the King’s Government ceased, only to be 
resumed during the Ministry of his incapable and idolised 
Addington. This is surely a misconception of the real 
meaning of the crusade against the King’s influence. The 
Rockinghams had at least carried one great measure which 
the King hated. Did Pitt, who was Prime Minister for nearly 
twenty years, carry a single measure that the King hated ? 
He effected some splendid reforms in finance, but the only 
finance the King cared about was the sort of finance that 
the R.,Jdnghains hacl dealt with in 1782, when they had 
sent tumbling all his fabric of corruption. Pitt might make 
commercial treaties or remit taxation, or introduce Free 
Trade. His achievements in regard to all these are cele- 
brated enough, but as long as he moved on such fields, the 
King neither cared nor understood what he was doing. But 
whatever Pitt’s authority within certain boundaries, he was 
always at the end of a chain ; confronted with any wrong or 
infamy that George treasured, his energies were captive, In 
1782 Pitt was a vehement champion of Parliamentary Re- 
form. ITc held office for twenty years without nbolishing 
a single anomaly or enfranchising a single Englishman. ITc 
was a strenuous enemy of the Slave Trade, but during his 
long lease of unexampled power he struck at it with half- 
measures, and yet Fox in the four months of his pre- 
occupied administration whilst the sands of his life were 
running out, and his natural force abating, destroyed that 
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trade for ever with one blow of his flashing broadsword. 
Pitt knew in 1801 that Catholic Emancipation was vital to 
the contentment of Ireland, and to the safety of the Empire. 
Yet so far was he from carrying that indispensable reform 
that after resigning office conscientiously because the King 
was against it* he offered within a month to^ lesume office 
on the understanding that he would never raise the subject 
again, and he actually opposed the petition for Catholic 
Emancipation in 1 804. 

Pitt did many things which the King regarded with the 
unintelligent indifference with which he would have watched 
the experiments of an astronomer; he did others, such as 
making war on France, and suffocating free speech at home, 
which the King loved, as he loved anything that was 
stamped with his own royal hatred of liberty; he carried 
not a single reform that the King disliked. 1 * * 

Foxs view in 1783, that the first thing to be done in 
English politics was to abolish the King s influence, was 
completely justified by the history of Pitt 4 s Ministry, for in 
that Ministry the King had as absolute a veto on reform as 
if his Minister had been a Bute instead of a Pitt, a well- 
drilled and well-fed servant instead of one of the three 
greatest men In politics with a mind and a will of his own* 
For the King was paramount just when and where his 
influence in the exclusion of persons or policies was fatal*. 
In 1804 the King, and the King alone, prevented the 
creation of the strongest Government English politics could 
provide. The crisis in 1804 was very different from the 
crisis in 1792 when Pitt blandly promised himself a short 
war and a rapid triumph* Napoleon was almost at the 
height of his pinnacled power* Pitt knew that it was 
indispensable to collect all the available strength into the 
Government, and he proposed to form a Ministry in which 
he should take the Treasury, Fox and Fitsswilliam should be 

1 Note that Canning argued in 1801 against yielding to the King on Catholic 

Emancipation and staying in office, on the ground that so many concessions had 

already been made. 
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the Secretaries of Stale, Grey Secretary of War, and Gren- 
ville President of the Council. To this arrangement Fox 
agreed. Hut the King was just as ready in 1804 as he had 
been in 1775 to subordinate the safety of England to his 
own masterful passions and resentments. In the American 
War lie declared that no thought of the country would make 
him accept Chatham as Minister. In 1804 he would have 
let Napoleon do his worst rather than make Fox a Secretary 
of State. The King knew very well how to play on Pitt's 
personal vanity, and ho combined flattery with menace, and 
appealed to his compassion. lie agreed to accept Grenville 
hut stood out against Fox. Fox urged Grenville and his 
friends to take office under Pitt, absolving Grenville from all 
personal obligations, but Grenville refused, and Pitt, his 
strength already waning under his long years of office, had 
to scrape together for as grave a crisis as an English 
Minister ever had to face, a Ministry of Nobodios. That 
hour, full of dreadful omens for a man of Pitt's patriot- 
ism, like that other hour when the use of the mameuvro 
that had killed other reforming Ministries broke up Pitt's 
project of Catholic Emancipation, was u terrible retribution 
for his conduct in 17.83. Hut it was not only Pitt, and not 
only the England of Pitt’s day that paid dearly for leaving the 
supreme power of veto to a King who laid a heavy hand on 
all the enthusiasms that rose above the surface of selfish 
prejudice. As we trace the history of that demon which has 
pursued two nations, draining like some malignant vampire 
the life-blood of Ireland, and the public honour of England 
for a hundred years, It is impossible not to recollect with 
some biller impatience that hour in which the mistakes of a 
set of politicians and (lie vanity of a young statesman com- 
bined to give to a tyrannical and improvident Court the 
final voice in the affairs of the nation. 

On this view Fox and Hurko were right and Pitt was 
wrong in llusir estimates of the first public necessity of [783. 
But if Pitt mistook the end, or deliberately pursued the 
wrong cud, Fox mistook the means to the right end, with 
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results that are one of the saddest tragedies of history. 
Whilst Fox obtained by the Coalition a majority in the 
House of Commons, and further not merely a loyal and 
amenable, but also a very capable colleague, he lost the one 
weapon that was indispensable to him, the public confidence 
he had won by five years of incessant and courageous 
opposition to the Court. To Fox and Burke it was more 
important than it was to any other statesmen to keep very 
close to the public temper and to carry with them the 
popular confidence at every step. That reciprocal con- 
fidence was the secret of their power. They had done more 
than any other two men to create and sustain that great 
public agitation which is described in an earlier chapter ; 
they had made of public opinion a new and formidable 
force, and without that weapon, weighted as they were 
with equivocal traditions of party, they would have been 
powerless in the face of the resources and the mercenaries 
of the Court. By the Coalition Fox received reinforce- 
ments that counted in Parliamentary battle, but he drove 
into the ranks of the enemy the popular opinion that 
was everything to him. If the King's power was to be 
destroyed, the support of popular opinion was essential to 
the crusaders. By the Coalition that support was not 
merely alienated, it was actually transferred to the King, 
Everyone of the phases through which Fox’s quarrel 
with Shelburne passed was unintelligible and bewildering 
to a public that could understand the battle over pensions 
and bribery but was naturally quite unable to follow those 
more subtle conflicts which went on behind the curtain. 
The public Associations in the country adjourned for a 
year on the formation of the Rockingham Ministry, sus- 
pending their judgment, to watch events. The pensions 
Shelburne induced Rockingham to give to his friends were 
the first shock to the full confidence of the party that had 
clamoured with Fox for reform and a Spartan discipline 
in the public service. Fox’s resignation was the next 
shock. To the outside world it looked fractious if not 
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factious, and Fox was judged harshly because the materials 
for judgment were incomplete and misleading. Patriotism 
and the proprieties of the Cabinet system sealed his lips on 
the most serious of all the incidents that had influenced his 
suspicions of Shelburne, the behaviour of that Minister in 
regard to the paper Franklin sent him discussing the 
possible cession of Canada to the United States. Fox’s 
reasons for resigning must be accepted by everyone who 
has followed the correspondence of those months as sub- 
stantial and complete in their cumulative force, and perfectly 
public spirited in their quality. He was beaten in the 
Cabinet on the question of the spontaneous recognition of 
the independence of the United States, a matter that he 
regarded as vital ; he had not been treated with the confi- 
dence due to him as a colleague by Shelburne, whose 
conduct in replying to an informal note from Franklin, 
without consulting anyone in the Cabinet but Dunning 
was censured as warmly by Richmond as by Fox, and he 
believed rightly that the whole plan of coercing the Crown 
by a Ministry was betrayed by Shelburne’s independent 
communications with the King. 

These reasons were not only ample, they were impera- 
tive. But they were not reasons that could be displayed 
in their full effect to the public, and Shelburne and Pitt 
(who joined the Ministry when Fox left it) combined to 
create the impression that Fox had only seceded out of 
pique because Shelburne was made Prime Minister instead of 
the undistinguished nobleman whom Fox and his party had 
nominated for that office. The whole affair therefore bore 
a very disconcerting aspect to men who had regarded Fox 
as a disinterested politician, and it bore that aspect because 
it was presented in a twilight of mystery and false whispers, 
The Rockingham party, it is true, put forward Portland as 
their candidate for the reversion of Rockingham’s office, and 
Pitt and Shelburne were very quick to turn that proposal 
to their own account by denouncing the inveterate taste of 
the party Whigs for government by stately mediocrities, If 
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the only question was the question of the comparative 
abilities of Shelburne and Portland, the friends of Shelburne 
had it all their own way. Portland was suggested, because 
Fox and Richmond and llurke, the three ablest men in the 
party, were all very obnoxious to the King, and Portland 
was expected to fill the r 61 e which Rockingham had filled 
with consummate success, the r 61 e of a titular leader for 
which the most important gifts were not Parliamentary 
ability or eloquence, but tact, address, and the art of 
composing the quarrels and differences of party leaders. 
Rockingham was a politician of very ordinary stature but 
he had at least kept his party intact in circumstances that 
put no light strain on its discipline and endurance. Fox 
believed rightly or wrongly that Portland had much the 
same nature but, when the choice was made, it helped to 
divide that party still further because whilst it left Fox 
leader in the Commons, it did not offer to Richmond, who 
was fully conscious of his own strong claims on the party 
leadership, even the secondary compensation of the leader- 
ship in the Lords. 

All the conditions therefore of the first breach with 
Shelburne, the esoteric character of the real and very 
momentous controversy, and the accidental circumstances 
which Pitt and Shelburne craftily pushed into the fore- 
ground, and represented as the governing issues contrived 
to give to a secession, which was prompted by public and 
honourable motives, the air of a rather frivolous and arid 
quarrel. The next event, the Coalition, gave a still greater 
shock to the public confidence in Fox. There had been 
coalitions before 1783, and coalitions in which the most 
discordant politicians had taken office together. Twenty 
years later, it was generally believed to be not merely 
reasonable but actually a thing to be desired that Fox 
and Pitt should combine in forming a Ministry, though 
their opposition had been so bitter that Fox had declared 
that Pitt's shameful assaults on nil the liberties of English- 
men had made violent resistance a question of prudence 
5 
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made great political issues plain and tangible to the public, 
and was in itself, therefore, an unwelcome compliment to 
the energies of the great platform campaign. 

A ceitain odium attached again to the Coalition on 
account of the concrete issue of the attack. Fox’s criticisms 
of the peace were doubtless sincere and perfectly intelligible. 
As Foieign Minister he had formed his own plans fox* 
strengthening England’s position in negotiating, and if 
necessary for carrying on the war with France, Spain, and 
Holland. The fiist step to be taken in his opinion was 
the unconditional and unqualified acknowledgment of 
American independence; on that point he was ready to 
make instantaneous and complete surrender; on all others 
he was disposed to drive a stubborn bargain. Shelburne’s 
general idea was precisely the counterpart, Fox thought 
that, if the war went on, it would be an advantage to 
England to have recognised the independence of America. 
Shelburne thought that, by that acknowledgment, England 
would have given away in advance one of her main 
diplomatic weapons. Shelburne on the other hand was 
far more ready than Fox to make concessions on other 
matters : at one time he was not disinclined to surrender 
Gibraltar, a contingency Fox regarded with indignation and 
alarm. There were already growing up the two schools of 
foreign policy; the one, of which Fox was the leader, 
favourable to an alliance with the Northern Powers against 
the Bourbon Powers; the other, represented afterwards by 
Shelburne and Pitt, jealous of the Russian advance, and more 
inclined to act in concert with France. I-Ience Fox and 
Shelburne when they were in office together looked with 
different eyes on the negotiations. When the preliminaries 
of peace were published Fox objected to them on two 
grounds; he thought a better peace might have been 
obtained, and he thought the King’s system of government 
was to blame for the peace. It is now known that Vergennes 
thought seriously that if Fox came into power before the 
preliminaries were concluded, he would continue the war 
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with France. Fox condemned the pence quite sincerely, 
and to argue that his opposition was factious on the ground 
that he concluded a peace when he was Foreign Secretary 
in the Coalition Ministry, without substantial alterations, is 
to forget that the preliminaries were binding, Fox certainly 
got better terms in detail for England than the terms ho 
criticised, but it was impossible for him to reopen the 
negotiations, North again could conscientiously criticise 
the terms of peace. He believed that it was possible to 
rescue the American loyalists from the vengeance of their 
countrymen, and though that is a belief which most persons 
nowadays, knowing the efforts made not only by Shelburne 
but also by Vergcnnes, will reject, there Is nothing to 
suggest that North’s indignation was hypocritical, .lint 
when Fox and North combined to censure the peace, how- 
ever genuine their motives might he, their action inevitably 
bore a rather invidious appearance to men who remembered 
how often Fox had accused North of wearing out the 
strength of the nation in a dishonourable war, and thought 
that if the peace was a reproach to England, the stigma of 
it belonged to Fox’s ally rather than to his opponents. 

These circumstances all helped to alienate popular support 
from Fox by wrapping round him mystery and suspicion, 
YetFoxand Lord John Cavendish were both re-elected with- 
out opposition when the Coalition Ministry was formed, and 
the King never thought of dissolving Parliament asst possible 
means of escape from that Ministry, two facts which show 
conclusively that there was as yet nothing like the popular 
tumult of anger and distrust which was to sweep the Whigs 
to the four winds In the following spring, But the Ministry, 
compact and loyal to its main object, had not behind it the 
weight of popular opinion that it needed for an encounter 
with the King and his battalions. Burke's mishap over the 
two clerks who had been rigidly dismissed by Bam!, the 
effects of which were not quite obliterated by all Fox's adroit 
handling of an awkward situation, helped to Increase the 
public misgiving j the grave mistake of asking for a great 
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revenues for the Prince of Wales was a further aggravation, and 
Pitt turned that diffidence to good account, as soon as Fox's 
celebrated India ltill was introduced. The Hill itself was a 
I rival and daring measure for dealing with a gigantic evil, 
hut 1‘ilt chose hist ground for attacking it with a single eye to 
the prejudices! the. ( ioalition had excited. The grandees of 
tins Italia Dnmpimy werts a formidable body; they were 
supported by it great unseen army of client*? and dependants, 
and they were reinforced by all the; Corporation!! who dreaded 
the fust invasion of the rights of Charters. Pitt became their 
ehumpioii, ami las attacked the Hill as an attempt to create 
a permanent Whip; control, and to tnalcc Fox master of an 
illimitable patronage. This accusation came with a had ({races 
from a statesman whose colleague 1 Hindus was for eighteen 
years to keep Scotland friendly and well-disposed by a 
judicious application of Indian prizes. Hut the blow told 
just because the Coalition was not trusted by the public, 
and at t opposition which was neither scrupulous nor public- 
spirited leadinif an army of malcontents, whose antagonism 
to the Hill came from their pockets, succeeded in stamping 
the measure as a scheme of [tarty tyranny on the minds of 
an electorate that was already puzzled by the mysterious 
.strategy of the Rocklnghams. 

The final catastrophe came from the Whigs themselves. 
When Pitt had sanctioned the King's Infamous trick, had 
taken oilier with the support of the King's friends, and 
held it lit a gross and arbitrary defiance of the House of 
Commnuti, the Opposition arjuaudered all their resources of 
public indignation by the blunder they made in attacking the 
right of the. Crown to dissolve Parliament, instead of con- 
centrating their energies on Pitt's unwarrantable pretension 
to retain office against the. will ot the House of (.ominous. 
Fox's error in thus pulling himself in the wrong is the more to 
Ik* deplored, because he was careful to put himself altogether 
in the, right in the discussion of the possibilities of com- 
promise. Dining the early months of 1784 there was a 
genera! wish to put an end to the condition of Parliamentary 
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anarchy by forming a Ministry by arrangement between the 
two parties. Fox agreed to serve with Pitt, and said that 
Pitt might settle the question of Indian patronage as he 
pleased, if he would consent that the Government of India 
should be in England, and should be permanent for at least 
a given number of years. North was ready to stand aside, 
and to renounce all ambitions for office rather than prevent 
a union. But Fox first of all insisted that Pitt should 
acknowledge the control of Parliament by resigning, and 
secondly he resolutely resisted the admission of Tluirlow. 
These stipulations were entirely honourable to Fox, and it 
would have been inconsistent on his part to accept anything 
less. Pitt by refusing his assent to them showed first of ail 
that he put his personal vanity above the great principle of 
Parliamentary control, and secondly that ho would be no 
party to eliminating the King’s illicit influence. On the 
points in dispute Fox acted with magnanimity and with 
a strict regard to his public pledges, and his views of the 
needs of the country : Pitt cannot be acquitted of a violation 
of all the central principles of Parliamentary government 
and of condoning the King’s perfidy to his Ministers. 
Yet what impressed the public most was that Pitt had 
refused to take a rich sinecure of £3000 a year, that he had 
defied, with a valour that recalled his father, a powerful 
Opposition, and that the Opposition had thundered against 
an appeal to the country. There followed thu elections of 
March and the sensational collapse of the Whigs routed by 
as miscellaneous an army as over took the field, the indiguu- 
tion of reformers, the disappointments of the Associations, 
the avarice and alarm of rich companies, and the triumphant 
agility of the King’s friends. 

So ended finally the great struggle, and it ended with one 
of the mordant and mocking sarcasms of history. The King 
had snatched from the most dangerous and desperate of pre- 
dicaments an unearned lustre anti an unexpected popularity ; 
Pitt carried into the ranks of the King’s friends the moral 
influence he had won as the champion of Parliamentary 
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Reform, and the enemy of secret influence ; the Rockinghams, 
tluiir laborious ;>;iv ii i]>;* scattered in two years, went out into 
a dreary world of suspicion to live as common borrowers, 
without substance and without credit, on sorry shifts and 
hazards. 

Lord Rosebery suj»jjests that Fox felt throughout the 
rest of his career that in foriniut; the Coalition he had 
done, something which required defence. There is nothing 
in his correspondence that qives an inklinj; of moral remorse 
or misifivinir, and a letter to his nephew, written twelve years 
later, contains a luminous record of his motives. "However 
except union)' ourselves and the few politicians who are 
philosophers, whether there is now any use in recurring to, 
or at least in dwelling much upon the transactions of I 

much doit l>(. The party which those events should have 
bound together for ever are now scattered and dispersed, and 
the hulk of mankind, always jndpinq by effects, will consider 
that as a bad bond of union which has been an ineffectual 
one. Perhaps therefore instead of saying now that the power 
of the House of (Commons otiphl to be first restored, and its 
constitution considered afterwards, it would be better to 
invert, the order and say Parliament should first he reformed, 
and then restored to its just influence. You will observe that 
I state these opinions as bein|[ mine //<*»', in contradistinction 
to those limes when the VVIii|{ party was only beaten but not; 
dispersed and when 1 certainly was of a different opinion." 1 
The effects of that f-ti uj*j;1o on both parties were 
momentous; they certainly sapped the vipoiir of Pitts 

* JiVjtl, | Ahttw i.ti t tittJ < W* vnl. iii. p. I 
vn), Iv. | 'i, ,pb M Nd ’ilioon t nj^rilrnn y hlim* Uir* HrMuMljiiu, |H:rliiip’i uni 
rvrr i lid rkUt wilhnul thn uhtruImu «»( mIuhoiImUu pnnom Mmllolmryi 
in tlMilni amlS dim*; \Uuly mu! wmy On? rintt »*f 
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enthusiasm for Parliamentary reform, and they demoralised 
his opponents, whose strenuous and concentrated pursuit of 
very definite aims was now followed by a rather casual and 
haphazard existence. The energies of the party, devoted 
hitherto to two great objects of public policy, were frittered 
away for the next few years on a mistaken opposition to two 
great financial measures, and on the discreditable escapades 
of the Prince of Wales, 
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l‘iil iIhiji:. Kcl'nim idler unit uli'uri in I’arlimncni in r/ftj. DilVeiancc 
I if ween l'itt'N view and Fnx'ii view of UH'nnn. Fox on (lie t.liciiplli 
oi I bmint nn y. Tim Kel'orin Ajjiiuiion Mr.prndiul, Public opinion 
lint less. The ( )p|ioi>i(ion di!ii|tiulilii!il by its lietinoj'eneimii duir- 
ailiT. Willi till! Uevoliilion public iuliTctU revives uml n r.oni|m<:l 
t l|ipo!.ilinu i'ini!i|ji!!i from ili« ipiund buiwocn Fox uml llmko. 
(iicy’ti (wo Mulinmi in i /*.» j find r/yy. The. differonco belwenn Fox 
uml (Ini I b-iMuriutn, Fox n^ainst univiumil !iiifii;i|;e ImratiKts it 
would enfi.oii hiiie until who went noi independent, Iliiu oiu eplion 
of i itizcmdiip. Won Kefonn urgent f The decay of the Yeoman 
i luim in Kii|;lnnil at the end of the eighteenth centtiry. 

I T witti all part of ilui curious satire which ended the 
struggle between IA>x am! the King that tint triumph 
iu of the Minister, who hail hitherto been associated 
mom proiniiiciilly with I’arliaineiilary Reform limn with any 
other project in politics, wan to prove the wo rut misfortune 
that could overtake Unit infant cause, The Rookiuglmms 
who were lieateu had left Parliamentary Reform an open 
ipienlioii, ltiiike took one aide, Fox the other; I’ill who had 
iitherllcd bin father'd enthusiasm for the extension of the 
franchise, nunc out of Ihe i ?,H.| election with Hying colours 
only they were the colour* of Ihe King. Tim effect of the 
circumstances of his victory wan seen liolh iu the House of 
Commons, and iu the country. In Parliament Pitt was the 
Minister who had defended the Kind's prerogative, ami who 
had royal almoners amongst his allies; in the country lie 
was still the champion of a reform to which the Xing ami his 
representatives were incurably hostile. These conditions 
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acted and reacted on each other, for Pitt’s virtual abandon- 
ment of Parliamentary Reform was accepted by his followers 
in the country as a proof of the present impracticability of 
those reforms, whilst the silence of the Associations left the 
friends of Parliamentary Reform in the Mouse of Commons 
without stimulus or motive power. Pitt by becoming Prime 
Minister had muffled the agitation more effectually than it 
could have been muffled by any Ministry that was avowedly 
hostile. If the Prime Minister of Kngland from 17.84 had 
been a Minister distrusted by the people, the popular agita- 
tion for Parliamentary Reform would have continued ; if he 
had been a strong Minister who was ready to make that 
reform a Government measure, tlu: reform would have been 
carried. As it was, Parliament remained inactive, and in the 
country an air of listless patience succeeded to the strenuous 
movements which had quickened and elevated public life a 
few years before, 

Pitt’s solitary effort on behalf of the cause that had done 
so much to give him his public position was made in 1785. 
lie proposed a specific scheme of reform which was to come 
into operation gradually. Mis new scheme was quite different 
from the earlier scheme of 1783 when he had proposed, ns 
his father had suggested some years earlier, the addition of 
a hundred knights of the shire, and of representatives of the 
metropolis, and further that boroughs should bo disfranchised 
when the majority of voters were convicted of gross corrup- 
tion and the innocent minority allowed to vote in the county 
elections, Mis proposal in 17H5 would not have increased 
the size of the Mouse of Commons. Thirty-six decayed 
boroughs returning seventy-two members were to be dis- 
franchised by their own voluntary application, and a million 
pounds were to bo set apart for compensating the disfranchised 
boroughs, to be distributed by a special committee of the 
Mouse of Commons amongst the several persons interested 
in the borough. The seventy-two members returned hitherto 
by these boroughs were to Ixs added to the representation 
of the counties and the metropolis. The gradual correction 
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of the anomalies in the distribution of representatives was 
arranged by a system, which was to be permanent, of setting 
aside a sum of money to compensate other boroughs as their 
population languished, in order to transfer their representa- 
tion to growing towns which asked for a voice in Parliament. 
The country constituencies were to be increased by the 
enfranchisement of copyholders. 

Fox supported Pitt in his general project, but took 
exception at once to two vicious principles in his scheme, 
lie denounced the proposal to compensate the disfranchised 
boroughs as implying a mischievous view of the meaning 
of Parliamentary institutions. “There was something 
injurious in holding out pecuniary temptations to an 
Englishman to relinquish his franchise, on the one hand, 
and a political principle which equally forbade it on 
another. lie was uniformly of an opinion which, though 
not a popular one, he was ready to aver, that the right 
of governing was not property, but a trust; and that 
whatever was given for constitutional purposes should be 
resumed, when those purposes should no longer be carried 
into effect. . . . The different parts of the plan would cer- 
tainly, in a Committee, be submitted to modification and 
amendment: but as it now stood, admitting only the first 
principle, every other part, and the means taken to attain 
the principle, wore highly objectionable. lie should not 
hesitate to declare that he would never agree to admit the 
purchasing from a majority of electors the property of the 
whole, In this he saw so much injustice, and so much 
repugnance to the true spirit of our constitution, that lie 
would not entertain the idea for a moment,” One of the 
details again of the proposal Fox had little difficulty in 
demolishing. Fitt proposed that the sum sot aside for com- 
pensation should accumulate until it was large enough to 
tempt the owner of a decayed borough to sell his interest. 
The effect of such a decree, as Fox pointed out, was to put a 
premium on retaining possession, for the longer the owner 
kept the borough, the richer the ultimate spoil. These 
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criticisms did not prevent Fox from supporting Pitt’s motion 
for leave to bring in the Pill, but leave was refused by 248 to 
174 voles. Pitt abandoned the cause, and the next time he 
spoke on the subject it was as the avowed enemy of Paiiia- 
mcntaiy Reform. 

It is clear from Pitt’s later speeches and it is expressly 
stated by one of his biographers, that he did not attach to 
Parliamentary Reform, after ho had introduced his beneficent 
changes in regard to public loans, the importance he had 
attached to it in 1783 and 1784. The French Revolution made 
him a strenuous opponent of that reform, but long before 
that event: his sentiments on the subject had become luke- 
warm and spiritless, 'The reason is apparent because it is 
part of his whole political temperament, his undivided allegi- 
ance to the plan of the British constitution as a perfect 
machine for governing a country easily and without disturb- 
ance, in 17H3 and 1784 ho saw the constitution hampered 
and vitiated by certain specific evils, and his remedy for 
those evils was the strengthening of the influences that 
cheeked public corruption and waste, and the gradual elimina- 
tion of some of the elements of mischief, It was in the form 
of this healing measure that he first welcomed the idea of 
Parliamentary Reform, In 17.83, 1^84, and 1785 some of the 
abuses which he hoped to correct by means of Parliamentary 
Reform had disappeared, partly in consequence of the 
reforms of Rockingham’s Ministry, partly In consequence 
ol his own. lie was now Prime Minister himself, governing 
without the instruments of bribery that were once the stock- 
in-trade of a Parliamentary leader, and he found himself 
able to carry at least some of the great financial reforms with 
which he was preoccupied. The popular discontent which 
imd shown itself during the last years of the American War : 
and the first years of Pitt’s career had been charmed into a 
sanguine silence. The anarchy and confusion of those days 
had gone, and Pitt found that by means of his own qualities 
as Minister ami his own reforms as an economist, he had 
restored to the working of the constitution the sap and 
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primitive vigour that he had thought could only be added to 
it by increasing the county representation. 

Fox never made a single motion for Parliamentary Reform, 
and never submitted a single project, It would scarcely be 
accurate to say that any project was ever devised to which he 
gave an unqualified assent. Yet his attachment to Parliamen- 
tary Reform was far deeper, and far less adventitious than 
Pitt’s, and it was not the mere accident that Pitt looked at 
the question after 1784 with the optimism of office, and Fox 
looked at it with the steadier eye of an Opposition leader, 
that made one of them abandon and the other retain his first 
enthusiasm. No doubt it was easier for Fox, whilst Pitt was 
turning rich nobodies into Peers at the most rapid rate 
in political history, to escape the genial illusion that all 
forms of undue influence had been banished from public 
life with Pitt’s economical reforms. Indeed he said in 1797 
that the corrupt influence of the Crown had made enormous 
strides in destroying the power of electors since 1784, and he 
instanced the fact that four-fifths of the elective franchises 
of Scotland had fallen into the hands of government. But 
the real cause of the difference between their views was a 
fundamental difference of temper. Pitt, who was to show 
himself to be a statesman of the class which "prefers to 
tolerate a great amount of injustice rather than create a small 
amount of disorder," regarded the question from the point of 
view of the effective working of the constitution ; 1 Fox 
brought to the subject an enthusiasm, to which Pitt was a 
stranger, for the idea of popular government. Parliamentary 
Reform was not in his view merely a means of brightening 

1 Note Pill's defence of himself, in 1793. " In Ihc history of Ihls country 
from the earliest period down to llmt in which I now speak, tire number of 
electors have always been few in proportion to that of the great body of the 
people. My plan wont to regulate the distribution of the right of electing 
members, to add some and to transfer others : when such was my plan, am I to 
he told that I have been an advocate for Parliamentary Reform, ns If I had 
espoused the same side of the question which is now taken up by these honour- 
able gentlemen, and were now resisting that cause which I had formerly 
supported ? ” 
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and improving the means of government; it was a means 
of giving a dignity to the nation, a tenacity to its will, a 
sense of self-respecting power, and of genuine community 
of interests to its population. In one of his first speeches 
on the question he said roundly that “that was the best 
government where the people had the greatest share in it.” 

Fox certainly desired Parliamentary Reform because he 
thought without it the House of Commons would never be 
strong enough to control the Executive, or independent 
enough to resist the various forms of Court pressure. He 
stated this definitely in his letter to Lord Holland, and in 
his speeches to the Associations during the platform cam- 
paign. But he had further a great sense of the moral value 
of self-government, and his objection to the anomalies of 
the representation was not merely the objection that ad- 
ministration would be more energetic, and clean, and facile if 
they were removed, but the objection that political power 
ought to be more widely distributed. This was very vividly 
expressed in the last great speech he made on Parliamentary 
Reform in 1797. The opponents of Grey’s scheme in that 
year argued from the danger of innovation in a great crisis, 
an argument to which Stein gave the best concrete reply a 
few years later when he abolished serfdom in Prussia, and 
inspired Prussia with the energy which later withstood 
Napoleon. Fox, laying stress on the great accession of 
moral strength which would follow from extending political 
rights defended Parliamentary Reform as a great defensive 
measure. “When we look at the democracies of the ancient 
world, wc are compelled to acknowledge their oppressions to 
their dependencies, their horrible acts of injustice and of in- 
gratitude to their own citizens; but they compel us also to 
admiration by their vigour, their constancy, their spirit, and 
their exertions in every great emergency in which they nrc 
called upon to act. We are compelled to own that it gives 
a power, of which no other form of government is capable. 
Why? Because it incorporates every man with the state, 
because it arouses everything that belongs to the soul as 
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well as to the body of man : because it makes every 
individual feel that he is fighting for himself, and not for 
another, that it is his own cause, his own safety, his own 
concern, his own dignity on the face of the earth, and his 
own interest on the identical soil which he has to maintain, 
and accordingly we find that whatever may be objected to 
them on account of the turbulency of the passions which 
they engender, their short duration, and their disgusting 
vices, they have exacted from the common suffrage of 
mankind the palm of strength and vigour. Who that reads 
the history of the Persian war— what boy, whose heart is 
warmed by the grand and sublime actions which the demo- 
cratic spirit produced, does not find in this principle the key 
to all the wonders which were achieved at ThermopylEe, 
and elsewhere, and of which the recent and marvellous acts 
of the French people are pregnant examples? He sees 
that the principle of liberty only could create the sublime 
irresistible emotion; and it is in vain to deny, from the 
striking illustration that our own times have given, that the 
principle is eternal, and that it belongs to the heart of man, 
Shall we, then, refuse to take the benefit of this invigorating 
principle? Shall we refuse to take the benefit which the 
wisdom of our ancestors resolved that it should confer on the 
British constitution? With the knowledge that it can be 
reinfused into our system without violence, without disturb- 
ing any one of its parts, are we become so inert, so terrified, 
or so stupid, as to hesitate for one hour to restore ourselves 
to the health which it would be sure to give? When we see 
the giant power that it confers upon others, we ought not to 
withhold it from Great Britain. How long is it since we 
were told in this House, that France was a blank in the 
map of Europe, and that she lay an easy prey to any 
power that might be disposed to divide or plunder her? 
Yet we see that by the mere force and spirit of this prin- 
ciple, France has brought all Europe at her feet. Without 
disguising the vices of France, without overlooking the 
horrors that have been committed, and that have tarnished 
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the Secretaries of State, Grey Secretary of War, ami Gren- 
ville President of the Council. 1» H«« mroiuprmu.it V»x 
agreed. But the King was just «« ready in <«»»4 «w he had 
been in 1775 to subordinate the safety nt England U» lm* 
own masterful passions and resentments. In tlm American 
Ww lie declared that no thought of the c ountry would muter, 
him accept Chatham as Minister. In »«‘M be would have 
let Napoleon do his worst wilier than nuke hex u Sec retary 
of State. The Kinjf Knew very w.'ll how to play on PiU’n 
personal vanity, and he enmhined llutteiy with menace, and 
appealed to his compassion. He ajpeecl to accept (irrnvdlo 
but stood out against lux. meed Grenville and Ids 
friends Intake oftke under Pitt, absolving Grenville Imm all 
personal obligations, but Grenville refused, ami Pitt, Hi-* 
strength already waiting under his long ye.n i of c dike, lord 
to scrape together for as grave a t ti -is as no English 
Minister over had to face, a Ministry •»! Nohoilies. that 
hour, full of dreadful mnenn fur a man of l’Ut*» |u»lrb»t- 
\m, like that other hour when tlw u-.e of the munuuvre 
that had killed other reforming MmiMiim* Incckr up Pitt''* 

project of Catholic was a terrible retillnilUm 

for his conduct in 17 H 3 . But U was not only I’ill, and rod 
only the England of Pitt's day that paid dearly fur leaving the 
supreme power of veto to a King who laid a heavy hand *o» 
all the enthusiasms that cose mImvc the mii lac e of srllidi 
prejudice, As we trace the liElmy of that deuuui which h«« 
pursued two nations, draining like some malignant vampire? 
the life-blood of Ireland, mid the public? honour of England 
for n hundred years, It is imjmsdble not to iroillrcl with 
some hitler impatience that hour in which the mistakes of a 
set of politicians and the vanity of n young stairs mao mno 
blued to give to a tyrannical and improvident Court the 
final voice in the? affairs of the nation. 

On this view box and Uiuke were light and Pitt was 
wrong in their estimates of the first public necessity of t?$T 
Hut If lMtt mistook the end, or deliberately pursued the 
wrong end, l ; ox mistook the means to the right end, with 
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rmiillri Unit uro one of the saddest tragedies of history. 
Whilst Fox obtained by the Coalition a majority in the 
House of Commons, and further not merely a loyal and 
amenable, but also a very capable colleague, he lost the one 
weapon that was indispensable to him, the public confidence 
be hud won by five years of incessant and courageous 
opposition in the Court. To Fox ancl Burke it was more 
important than it was to any other statesmen to keep very 
clo'.e to the public temper and to carry with them the 
popular confidence at every step. That reciprocal con- 
fidence was the secret of their power. They had done more 


than any other two men to create and sustain that great 
public agitation which is described in an earlier chapter; 
they had made of public opinion a new and formidable 
Jiiiiv, and without that weapon, weighted as they were 
with equivocal traditions of party, they would have been 
powerless in the face of the resources and the mercenaries 
of the Court. By the Coalition Fox received reinforcc- 
im-ntn that counted in Parliamentary battle, but he drove 
into the ranks of the enemy the popular opinion that 
was everything to him. If the King’s power was to be 
destroyed, the support of popular opinion was essential to 
the crusaders. By the Coalition that support was not 
merely alienated, it was actually transferred to the King. 

K very one of the phases through which Fox’s quarrel 
with Shelburne passed was unintelligible and bewildering 
hi a public that could understand the battle over pensions 
mu) bribery but was naturally quite unable to follow those 
more, subtle conflicts which went on behind the curtam. 
dim public Associations In the country adjourned for a 
year .m the formation of the Rockingham Ministry, sus- 
, Holding their judgment, to watch events. The pensions 
Shelburne induced Rockingham to give to his fri ienc s we. 
the first shock to the full confidence of the party that had 
clamoured with Fox for reform and a Spartan dwapln 
I„ the public service. Fox’s ros.gnat.on was the next 
tihock. To the outside world it looked fractious if 
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factious, and Fox was judged harshly because the materials 
for judgment were incomplete and misleading. Patriotism 
and the proprieties of the Cabinet system sealed his lips on 
the most serious of all the incidents that had influenced his 
suspicions of Shelburne, the behaviour of that Minister in 
regard to the paper Franklin sent him discussing the 
possible cession of Canada to the United States. Fox's 
reasons for resigning must be accepted by everyone who 
lias followed the correspondence of those months as sub- 
stantial and complete in their cumulative force, and perfectly 
public spirited in their quality, lie was beaten in the 
Cabinet on the question of the spontaneous recognition oi 
the independence of the. United States, a matter that he 
regarded as vital ; he had not been treated with the confi- 
dence duo to him as a colleague by Shelburne, whose 
conduct In replying to an informal note from Franklin, 
without consulting anyone In the Cabinet but Dunning 
was censured as warmly by Richmond us by Fox, ami be 
believed rightly that the whole plan of coercing the Crown 
by a Ministry was betrayed by Shelburne's independent 
communications with the King. 

These reasons were not only ample, they were impera- 
tive. But they were not reasons that could be displayed 
in their full effect to the public, and Shelburne and Pitt 


(who joined the Ministry when Fox left it) combined to 
create the Impression that Fox had only seceded out of 
pique because Shelburne was made Prime Minister instead of 
the undistinguished nobleman whom Fox and bis party had 
nominated for that office. The whole affair therefore bore 


a very disconcerting aspect to men who had regarded box 
as a disinterested politician, and it bore that nspecl because 
it was presented in a twilight of mystery and false whispers. 
The Rockingham parly, it is true, put forward Portland as 
their candidate for the reversion of Rockingham's office, and 
Pitt and Shelburne were very quick to turn that proposal 
to their own account by denouncing the inveterate taste of 
the party Whigs for government by stately mediocrities. If 
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the only question was the question of the comparative 
abilities of Shelburne nml Portland, the friends of Shellnmie 
hud it all their own way. Portland was suggested, because 
|mis ami Richmond and I hake, the three ablest men in the 
parly, were all very obnoxious to the King, and Portland 
was expel led to fill the idle which Rockingham had filled 
with consummate, success, the idle of a titular leader for 
which the most important pi Its were not Parliamentary 
ability or eloquence, but tact, address, and the art of 
composing the quarrels and differences of party leaders. 
Rockingham was a politician of very ordinary stature but 
he bad at least kept bis paily intact in circumstances that 
pul no light strain on its discipline and endurance. Fox 
believed rightly or wrongly that Portland had much the 
same nature but, when the choice was made, It helped to 
divide (hut parly still further because whilst it left Fox 
leader in tile Commons, it did not offer to Richmond, who 
was fully conscious of Ids own strong claims on the party 
leadership, evert the secondary compensation of the leader- 
ship in the I, ords. 

All the condition* therefore of the first breach with 
Shelburne, the esoteric character of the real and very 
momentous controversy, and the accidental circumstances 
which Pitt and Shelburne craftily pushed into the fore- 
ground, and represented as the governing Issues contrived 
to give to a secession, which was prompted by public and 
honourable motives, the air of a rather frivolous and arid 
quarrel, l ire next event, the Coalition, pave a still greater 
nhoek U* the public confidence in Fox. ‘there had been 
coalition* before and coalitions in which the most 

discordant politicians had taken office together. Twenty 
years later, it was generally Irelicved to be not merely 
reasonable but actually a I hints to be desired that Fox 
and Pitt should combine in form i up a Ministry, though 
thdr apposition had been so bitter that Fox had declared 
that Pitt's altamdtd assaults on all the liberties of iMigllsh- 
had made violent resistance a question of prudence 
s 


men 
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and not of morality. Why was it thru tlml the alliance 
between Fox anti North staggered public opinion H l hr 
answer is to be fonml in the nature of the moral inlliiruee 
on which box had founded his public position. Most of the 
great political battles of the day were fought in Parliament. 
Fox find Ills friends had organised their atlaeh outside. 
They had made not merely the House of t ominous, hut 
the public platform ring with the crimes and follies of 
North’s Government, and the whole system that made 
them possible. And for the public Associations that had 
listened to box’s Philippics, the American War with all 
its losses and disgraces, the defiance of the people, and 
the corruption of Parliament were stmuurd up ami per 
sonified in the statesman with whom Fox allied himself 
to attack Shelburne, All I lie forces of evil, against which 
Fox had led Ilium, were identified in the eye-, oi the 
Associations, not with some impalpable and abstract system, 
but with the concrete career, the peisoiial i haracter of Noilh, 
Fox and littrke forgot what a pnwerlul and what a delicate 
weapon they had constructed. To explain the new strategy 
in some amiable phrase such as "amteiti.e empitein.e, 
inimieilia; plaeabiles," to justify it by parading Ninth's 
loyalty ns a colleague, to defend it by accusing men i.j 
whom the public knew no timie than that they bad -s-ivcd 
ill a Ministry which had carried great e< ..manual odomis, 
might have passed as reasonable apologies mm-ngst t ho 
initiated, to the ouhidr* public they were a lomhiuation 
of simpering pique mid of impiim iphst and uM;d>idtrd 
ambition. 1 ’The horror excited by the u diti-.n ■.) tys- i 5 j, 
itself a signal proof of the niri r« with wbi. b ! >•*. had 
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with France, Fox condemned the peace quite sincerely, 
and to argue that his opposition was factious on the ground 
that he concluded a peace when he was Foreign Secretary 
in the Coalition Ministry, without substantial alterations, is 
to forget that the preliminaries were binding. Fox certainly 
got better terms in detail for England than the terms he 
criticised, but it was impossible for him to reopen the 
negotiations. North again could conscientiously criticise 
the terms of peace. lie believed that it was possible to 
rescue the American loyalists from the vengeance of their 
countrymen, and though that is a belief which most persons 
nowadays, knowing the efforts made not only by Shelburne 
but also by Vergennes, will reject, there is nothing to 
suggest that North’s indignation was hypocritical. But 
when Fox and North combined to censure the peace, how- 
ever genuine their motives might be, their action inevitably 
bore a rather invidious appearance to men who remembered 
how often Fox had accused North of wearing out the 
strength of the nation in a dishonourable war, and thought 
that if the peace was a reproach to England, the stigma of 
it belonged to Fox’s ally rather than to his opponents. 

These circumstances all helped to alienate popular suppoit 
from Fox by wrapping round him mystery and suspicion. 
Yet Fox and Lord John Cavendish were both re-elected with- 
out opposition when the Coalition Ministry was formed, and 
the King never thought of dissolving Parliament as a possible 
means of escape from that Ministry, two facts whiclv show 
conclusively that there was as yet nothing like the popular 
tumult of anger and distrust which was to sweep the Whigs 
to the four winds in the following spring. But the Ministry, 
compact and loyal to its main object, had not behind it the 
weight of popular opinion that it needed for an encounter 
with the King and his battalions. Burke’s mishap over the 
two clerks who had been rightly dismissed by Barrd, the 
effects of which were not quite obliterated by all Fox’s adroit 
handling of an awkward situation, helped to Increase the 
public misgiving j the grave mistake of asking for a great 
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revenue for the Prince of Wales was a further aggravation, and 
Pitt turned that diffidence to good account, as soon as Pox's 
celebrated India Bill was introduced. The Bill itself was a 
great and daring measure for dealing with a gigantic evil, 
lint Pitt chose his ground for attacking it with a single eye to 
the prejudices the Coalition had excited. The grandees of 
the India Company were a formidable body; they were 
supported by a great unseen army of clients and dependants, 
and they were reinforced by alt the Corporations who dreaded 
the first invasion of tire rights of Charters, Pitt became then 
champion, and he attacked the Bill as an attempt to cioute 
a permanent Whig control, and to make Pox master of an 
Illimitable patronage, The accusation came with a bad grace 
from a statesman whoso colleague Duiulas was for eighteen 
years to keep Scotland friendly and well-disposed by a 
judicious application of Indian prizes, But the blow told 
just because the Coalition was not trusted by the public, 
and an opposition which was neither scrupulous nor public- 
spirited leading an army of malcontents, whose antagonism 
to the Bill came from their pockets, succeeded in stamping 
the measure as a scheme of party tyranny on the minds of 
an electorate that was already puzzled by the mysterious 
strategy of the Buckinghams. 

The final catastrophe came from the Whigs themselves. 
When Pitt had sanctioned the King's infamous trick, had 
taken ufifice with the support of the King's friends, and 
held it in a gross and arbitrary defiance of the House ol 
Commons, the Opposition squandered all their resources of 
public indignation by the blunder they made in attacking tire 
right of the Crown to dissolve Parliament, Instead of con- 
centrating their energies on Pitt's unwarrantable pretension 
to retain office against the will of the House of Commons. 
Fox’s error in thus pulling himself in the wrong is the more to 
be deplored, because he was careful to put himself altogether 
in the right in the discussion of the possibilities of com- 
promise. During the early months fcf 1784 there was a 
general wish to put an end to the condition of Parliamentary 
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anarchy by forming a Ministry by arrangement between tf 
two parties. Fox agreed to serve with Pitt, and said the 
Pitt might settle the question of Indian patronage as h 
pleased, if he would consent that the Government of Indt 
should be in luigland, and should be permanent for at leas 
a given number of years. North was ready to stand asidt 
and to renounce all ambitions for office rather than proven 
a union. Hut Fox first of all insisted that l'itt shoiilt 
acknowledge the control of Parliament by resigning, ant 
secondly lie resolutely resisted the admission of Thurhm 
Ihcsc stipulations were entirely honourable to Fox, and i 
would have been inconsistent on his part to accept anythim 
less. Pitt by refusing his assent to them showed first of a |; 
that he put his personal vanity above the great principle o] 
1 arliainentary control, and secondly that lie would lie no 
party to eliminating the King's illicit iulluouco. ()„ t | u . 
points m dispute Fox acted with magnanimity ruul with 
a strict regard to his public pledges, am! his views of the 
needs of the country : Pitt cannot he acquitted of a violation’ 
of all the central principles of Parliamentary government 
and of condoning the King’s perfidy to his Ministers. 
Yet wlmt impressed the public most was that l’itt Imd 
refused to take a rich sinecure of £3000 a year, that he had 
defied,, with a valour that recalled his father, a powerful 
Opposition, and that the Opposition had thundered against 
au appeal to the country. There followed the elections of 
March and the sensational collapse of the Whigs routed by ; 
as miscellaneous mi army as over took the field, the indig, 1,0 
lion of informers, the disappointments of the Associations, 

hZZTn m r ' ni ; ! ,f r i dl com ! ,u,lit,s ' "'Hi the triumphant 
agility of the king s friends. 

So ended finally the great struggle, and it ended with one 
t lc mordant and mocking sarcasms of history. The King 
nc snatched from the most dangerous and desperate of rue' 
d icaments an unearned lustre and an unexpected popular ty : 

fiuence he line! won as the champion of Pari lament ary 
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lvcfonn, rind the enemy of .secret influence ; the Rockinghams, 
their laborious savings scattered in two years, went out into 
a dreary world of suspicion to live as common borrowers, 
without substance and without credit, on sorry shifts and 
hazards. 

Lord Rosebery suggests that Fox felt throughout the 
rest of his career that in forming the Coalition he had 
done something which required defence. There is nothing 
in his correspondence that gives an inkling of moral remorse 
oi misgiving, and a letter to his nephew, written twelve years 
later, contains a luminous record of his motives. " However 
except among ourselves and the few politicians who are 
philosophers, whether there is now any use in recurring to, 
or at least in dwelling much upon the transactions of 1784, I 
much doubt. The party which those events should have 
bound together for ever are now scattered and dispersed, and 
the bulk of mankind, always judging by effects, will consider 
that as a lmd bond of union which lias been an ineffectual 
one. Perhaps therefore instead of saying now that the power 
of the House of Commons ought to he first restored, and its 
constitution considered afterwards, it would be bettor to 
invert the order and say Parliament should first be reformed, 
and then restored to its just Influence, You will observe that 
I state these opinions as being mine no w, in contradistinction 
to those limes when the Whig party was only beaten but not 
dispersed and when I certainly was of a different opinion." 1 

1 lie effects of that struggle on both parties were 
momentous ; they certainly sapped the vigour of Pitt’s 

1 Sept. I 7 (lt«> Afrmariaft iwif Coiuifoihlriue, vul, iil. j». ( 35, Sfi: nlsn 
vvl. iv, |i. ,jo. "Nil nimii)! iniifeiletmy him* lire Kt'Sioritiion, |tcrliM|w mil 
iM-fnn*, ever itlil ex ini without iln; nf oliiiuxlimii |iermms : Slmfieslmry, 

in ( limli'ti snrl's lime ; Itanliy iuk! ninny others «l the lime nf 
llie Revolution ; after llie Revolution imoiy mure, Hint even Suiherlnml hinwelf, 

In mir lfmru, first the (iirnvillci wlili I.nnl RorkiiiRlmm, nntl afterwords 
I.nnl North wilt) im, I liniiw thirl hml iiihliniri- in iiiwityH ugitliist n;i 

ircmme we were iillinmlrly umncmuful 1 1ml tiller rill ilmt run )x; said, it will 
re rllllicttU in allow When (he (lower nf the Whins ever ninth! so Mronj; n HltUKRlo 
iRitinsl the Crmvn, lire Crown Iwiiij,; ihtinniRhly in eatnent nml exerting nil In 
CMmrcea,"— Letter 10 Lnudenhilc, April 3, USo.|. 
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jnthusiasm for Parliamentary reform, and they demoralised 
lis opponent's, whose strenuous and conccntiatcd piuaoit of 
/ery definite aims was now followed by a rather casual and 
haphazard existence. The energies of the parly, devoted 
litherto to two great objects of public policy, were flittered 
iway for the next few years on a mistaken opposition to two 
^•cat financial measures, and on the discreditable escapades 
jf the Prince of Wales. 
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Pill ilrnp-i KHoim alim nno Hlhit in Pnrli;mmm in lyttij. Difference 
hmvmi Pill*?* view and 1V\V vimv of KHonn, Vox on the !Urcn);lli 
t,l I>rmnrhu y. Vim KHmin A^imiion uns|innlml. Public opinion 
1)Mle*H. *l hn Opporniion UoMinulilird Ity it i h'Uerofpwr.oiui ehur- 
ailn . Wilh lh« Kovnlminn public imniMil levivruuul u compact 
Opposition nnrupvt in no the ipuirtrl lietwcru Vox ami Huvke. 

C Wry*** two Motions in iyy;t anil iyf*y. The iliArrrnrts bmvccu Vox 
amt the Mrmncialw* Vox a^ninM iinivcnml MiHfniKO bonmw it 
wmuM oniiam liinr* men who wmc not imlrpemleni. Hwcomnptimi 
m i uiutndnp. Wa» KWotin m^rati' d im dnuy of the Yeoman 
<;kt** in Kn^laml at lire cmt of the lilrcnili muwy. 

T T win* all part of llui cumin Miilire which tuukd tlui 
1 Mrupajlo between Im»x and the King that the triumph 
in \yH,\ uf the Mi nisi or, who Inn I hitherto Inam mandated 
more prominently with rarliumcntary Reform than with any 
uther project in politic*, won to prove tins worst misfortune 
Hint tumid overtake that infant cause, This Maugham* 
who were Ik?iHc?m hud left t’mliaimmtmy Reform an open 
rpiediun, llurkc h*ok one side, Fox the other; Vitt who hud 
inherited hh father's enlhusintiin (or the extension of the 
franchise, came out of tin* 1 7 H 4 eledion with Ilyin g colour* 
only they were the cohan* of the King. Ihe effect of llu? 
cimiinal'itvtcc* of hi* victory was mtu Inith in the t louse uf 
Commute, mid In the country* In l\nliiiiiienl Fill was the 
Minister who had defended the Klttf* prerogative, and who 
had royal almoners amongst Ute allies; in lire country he 
wm dill the clmmplon of a reform to which the King and hia 
representatives were incurably hostile* *1 hae conditiona 
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acted and reacted on each other, for Tilt's virtual abandon- 
ment of Parliamentary Reform was accepted l>y In's followers 
in the country as a proof of the present impracticability of 
those reforms, whilst the silence of the Associations left the 
friends of Parliamentary Reform in the limine of Commons 
without stimulus or motive pmver. l'ilt by heiiuming Prime 
Minister had muffled the agitation more effectually than it 
could have been muffled by any Ministry that was avowedly 
hostile. If the Prime Minister of Kurland from tyH,| bad 
been a Minister distrusted by the people, the popular agita- 
tion for Parliamentary Reform would have continued; if lie 
had been a strong Minister who was ready to make that 
reform a Government measure, the reform xvmdd have Im-cii 
carried, As it was, Parliament remained inactive, ami in the 
country an air of listless patience succeeded to the strenuous 
movements which had quickened and elevated public lile a 
few years before, 

Pitt’s solitary effort mi behalf of the cause that had done 
so much to give him his public position was made in i ;• ,S t; . 
lie proposed a specific scheme of reform which \v.v» to mine 
into operation gradually. His new scheme was quite diMeirnt 
from the earlier scheme of when lie had proposed, ns 
his father liad suggested some years curlier, the. addition of 
a hundred knights of the shire, and of representative* of the 
metropolis, and further that boroughs should l*edi<|i,mclu.ed 
when the majority of voters were convicted of gr..s-» c.i rup 
lion and the innocent minority allowed to vote in the county 
elections. Ills proposal in 1785 would not have liieira-inl 
the size of the House of Commons. Thirty d* decayed 
boroughs returning seventy-two members weir to I*- dis- 
franchised by lltelr own voluntary application, and a million 
pounds were to bo set apart for com|«msaUng the dhfiaii* hbrd 
boroughs, to he distributed by a sjiedal committee o| the 
House of Commons amongst the several [•colons interested 
in the borough. I he seventy-two nicmltri s irtmucd hitle r!,, 
by these boroughs were to be added to the rcpnr*cnt4ti>iM 
of the counties and the metropolis, The gradual correction 
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of the anomalies in the distribution of representatives was 
arranged by a system, which was to be permanent, of setting 
aside a sum of money to compensate other boroughs as their 
population languished, in order to transfer their representa- 
tion to growing towns which asked for a voice in Parliament. 
The country constituencies were to be increased by the 
enfranchisement of copyholders. 

Fox supported Pitt in his general project, but took 
exception at once to two vicious principles in his scheme. 
He denounced the proposal to compensate the disfranchised 
boroughs as implying a mischievous view of the meaning 
of Parliamentary institutions, (f There was something 
injurious in holding out pecuniary temptations to an 
Englishman to relinquish his franchise, on the one hand, 
and a political principle which equally forbade it on 
another. He was uniformly of an opinion which, though 
not a popular one, he was ready to aver, that the right 
of governing was not property, but a trust ; and that 
whatever was given for constitutional purposes should be 
resumed, when those purposes should no longer be carried 
into effect. . , , The different parts of the plan would cer- 
tainly, in a Committee, be submitted to modification and 
amendment: but as it now stood, admitting only the first 
principle, every other part, and the means taken to attain 
the principle, were highly objectionable, He should not 
hesitate to declare that he would never agree to admit the 
purchasing from a majority of electors the property of the 
whole. In this he saw so much injustice, and so much 
repugnance to the true spirit of our constitution, that he 
would not entertain the idea for a moment.” One of the 
details again of the proposal Fox had little difficulty in 
demolishing. Pitt proposed that the sum set aside for com- 
pensation should accumulate until it was large enough to 
tempt the owner of a decayed borough to sell his interest. 
The effect of such a decree, as Fox pointed out, was to put a 
premium on retaining possession, for the longer the owner 
kept the borough, the richer the ultimate spoil. These 
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criticisms did not prevent Fox from supporting Pitt’s motion 
for leave to bring in the Bill, but leave was refused by 248 to 
174 votes, Pitt abandoned the cause, and the next time he 
spoke on the subject it was as the avowed enemy of Parlia- 
mentaiy Reform. 

It is clear from Pitt’s later speeches and it is expressly 
stated by one of his biographers, that he did not attach to 
Parliamentary Reform, after he had introduced his beneficent 
changes in regard to public loans, the importance he had 
attached to it in 1783 and 1784. The French Revolution made 
him a strenuous opponent of that reform, but long before 
that event his sentiments on the subject had become luke- 
warm and spiritless, The reason is apparent because it is 
part of his whole political temperament, his undivided allegi- 
ance to the plan of the British constitution as a perfect 
machine for governing a country easily and without disturb- 
ance. In 1783 and 1784 he saw the constitution hampered 
and vitiated by certain specific evils, and his remedy for 
those evils was the strengthening of the influences that 
checked public corruption and waste, and the gradual elimina- 
tion of some of the elements of mischief. It was in the form 
of this healing measure that lie first welcomed the idea of 
Parliamentary Reform. In 1783, 1784, and 1785 some of the 
abuses which he hoped to correct by means of Parliamentary 
Reform had disappeared, partly in consequence of the 
reforms of Rockingham’s Ministry, partly in consequence 
of his own. He was now Prime Minister himself, governing 
without the instruments of bribery that were once the stock- 
in-trade of a Parliamentary leader, and he found himself 
able to carry at least some of the great financial reforms with 
which he was preoccupied. The popular discontent which 
had shown itself during the last years of the American War 
and the first years of Pitt’s career had been charmed into a 
sanguine silence, The anarchy and confusion of those days 
had gone, and Pitt found. that by means of his own qualities 
as Minister and his own reforms as an economist, he had 
restored to the working of the constitution the sap and 
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primitive vigour that he had thought could only be added to 
it by increasing the county representation. 

Fox never made a single motion for Parliamentary Reform, 
and never submitted a single project, It would scarcely be 
accurate to say that any project was ever devised to which he 
gave an unqualified assent. Yet his attachment to Parliamen- 
tary Reform was far deeper, and far less adventitious than 
Pitt's, and it was not the mere accident that Pitt looked at 
tile question after 1784 with the optimism of office, and Fox 
looked at it with the steadier eye of an Opposition leader, 
that made one of them abandon and the other retain his first 
enthusiasm. No doubt it was easier for Fox, whilst Pitt was 
turning rich nobodies into Peers at the most rapid rate 
in political history, to escape the genial illusion that all 
forms of undue influence had been banished from public 
life with Pitt's economical reforms. Indeed he said in 1797 
that the corrupt influence of the Crown had made enormous 
strides in destroying the power of electors since 1784, and he 
instanced the fact that four-fifths of the elective franchises 
of Scotland had fallen into the hands of government. But 
the real cause of the difference between their views was a 
fundamental difference of temper. Pitt, who was to show 
himself to be a statesman of the class which “prefers to 
tolerate a great amount of injustice rather than create a small 
amount of disorder," regarded the question from the point of 
view of the effective working of the constitution; 1 Fox 
brought to the subject an enthusiasm, to which Pitt was a 
stranger, for the idea of popular government, Parliamentary 
Reform was not in his view merely a means of brightening 

1 Note Pitt’s defence of himself, in 1793, “In the history of this country 
from the earliest period down to that in which I now speak, the number of 
electors have always been few in proportion to that of the great body of the 
people. My plan went to regulate the distribution of the right of electing 
members, to add some and to transfer others t when such was my plan, am I to 
be told that I have been an advocate for Parliamentary Reform, as if I had 
espoused the same side of the question which is now taken up by these honour- 
able gentlemen, and were now resisting that cause which I had formerly 
supported V* 
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and improving the means of government; it was a means 
of giving a dignity to the nation, a tenacity to its will, a 
sense of self-respecting power, and of genuine community 
of interests to its population. In one of Ids first speeches 
on the question ho said roundly that "that was the first 
government where the people had tin; greatest share in it." 

Fox certainly desired Parliamentary Reform because he 
thought without it the House of Commons would never lie 
strong enough to control the Kxeeulive, or independent 
enough to resist the various forms of Court pressure, lie 
stated this definitely in his letter to Lord Holland, and in 
his speeches to the Associations during the platform cam- 
paign. But he lmd further a great sense of the moral value 
of self-government, niul his objection to the anomalies of 
the representation was not merely the objection that ad- 
ministration would fie more energetic, and clean, and ladle if 
they were removed, hut the objection that political power 
ought to be more widely distributed. This was very vividly 
expressed in the last great speech he made on Purliiiiiicnluty 
Reform in 1797. The opponents of Grey’s scheme in that 
year argued from the danger of innovation in a great crisis, 
an argument to which Stein gave the licit concrete reply a 
few years later when he abolished serfdom In Prussia, and 
inspired Prussia with the energy which later withstood 
Napoleon. I-'ox, laying stress on the great accession of 
moral strength which would follow from extending puliih.d 
rights defended Parliamentary Reform us a great defensive 
measure. "When we look at the democracies of the am trot 
world, we are compelled to acknowledge llidr oppressions to 
their dependencies, their horrible acts of Injustice ami of in- 
gratitude to thdr own citizens; but they compel in also to 
admiration by their vigour, their constancy, their spirit, and 
their exertions in every great emergency in which they un- 
called upon to act, We are compelled to own that k gives 
a power, of which no other form of government h capable, 
Why? Because It Incorporates every man with the state, 
because it arouses everything that belong* to the ram l m 
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well as to the body of man : because it makes every 
individual feel that he is fighting for himself, and not for 
another, that it is his own cause, his own safety* his own 
concern, his own dignity on the face of the earth, and his 
own interest on the identical soil which he has to maintain, 
and accordingly we find that whatever may be objected to 
them on account of the turbulency of the passions which 
they engender, their short duration, and their disgusting 
vices, they have exacted from the common suffrage of 
mankind the palm of strength and vigour. Who that reads 
the history of the Persian war — what boy, whose heart is 
warmed by the grand and sublime actions which the demo- 
cratic spirit produced, does not find in this principle the key 
to all the wonders which were achieved at Thermopylae, 
and elsewhere, and of which the recent and marvellous acts 
of the French people are pregnant examples? He sees 
that the principle of liberty only could create the sublime 
irresistible emotion; and it is in vain to deny, from the 
striking illustration that our own times have given, that the 
principle is eternal, and that it belongs to the heart of man. 
Shall we, then, refuse to take the benefit of this invigorating 
principle? Shall we refuse to take the benefit which the 
wisdom of our ancestors resolved that it should confer on the 
British constitution ? With the knowledge that it can be 
reinfused into our system without violence, without disturb- 
ing any one of its parts, are we become so inert, so terrified, 
or so stupid, as to hesitate for one hour to restore ourselves 
to the health which it would be sure to give? When we see 
the giant power that it confers upon others, we ought not to 
withhold it from Great Britain, I-Iow long is it since we 
were told In this House, that France was a blank in the 
map of Europe, and that she lay an easy prey to any 
power that might be disposed to divide or plunder her? 
Yet we see that by the mere force and spirit of this prin- 
ciple, France has brought all Europe at her feet. Without 
disguising the vices of France, without overlooking the 
horrors that have been committed, and that have tarnished 
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the glory of the Revolution, it cannot be denied that they 
have exemplified the doctrine, that if you wish for power 
you must look to liberty.” 1 This fundamental difference 
of temper, the difference between regarding Parliamentary 
Reform as a means to effective government, and regarding 
it as a means to extending self-government, explains the 
rapid exhaustion of Pitt’s enthusiasm when in office for 
the cause he had championed so vigorously. Pitt had to 
encounter a hostile Crown, and hostile colleagues ; it may 
be that a stern resolution to make Parliamentary Reform 
a government measure would have overcome the objections 
of both, and if so Pitt never used all the resources at Ills 
disposal. Unfortunately the Opposition were in no better 
condition for pressing Parliamentary Reform. The great 
strength of the Rockinghams during North’s Government had 
consisted first of all in their own definite pursuit of a particular 
concrete object of policy, and secondly in their supporters 
outside Parliament. The Opposition between 1784 and 1790 
had neither of these advantages. Fox and North had united 
for a great public purpose, but that purpose could only be 
attained by taking and keeping office ; it was not a purpose 
like the Rockingham policy of economical reform which 
could be promoted by a popular agitation. The proper 
corollary to the Rockingham campaign would have been a 
campaign for Parliamentary Reform, but who were the 
Opposition to undertake it? Fox believed in Parliamentary 
Reform and recognised its importance as a means of estab- 
lishing Parliamentary control, But his allies North, and 
Burke, the philosopher of the Rockingham party, were both 
against him, and the history of the Opposition to Pitt's 
Ministry between 1784 and 1790 is the history of a rather 
amorphous and incoherent Opposition, pursuing no definite 
scheme of reform, and seriously discredited by a fatal excur- 
sion into the province of court intrigue. 

That Opposition was united in one great public enterprise, 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. On other questions 
1 Speeches, \ ol. vi. p, 353, May 26, 1797. 
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the only bond of union was a sense of indignation against 
Pitt, and the want of any stimulating cause acted with 
marked effect on the moral integrity and energy of Fox 
and his friends. » Fox was probably less to blame than the 
public believed for the droll, sorry figure the Opposition cut 
in the Regency debates, for the first mistakes were made 
while he was still in Italy, and he at least extinguished very 
promptly on his return the daring and extravagant scheme 
Loughborough had prepared for the Prince of Wales. But 
the most that can be said for Fox is that some of his friends 
acted more unwisely, and with less regard to their public 
principles than he was prepared to act, and that Pitt’s 
motives for proposing certain restrictions on the Regent’s 
powers were not much more public spirited than Fox’s 
motives in declaring that the heir-apparent had an inherent 
right to assume the regency. The spectacle of a party, led 
by such men as Fox and Burke, greedily counting on the 
accession of a man like George IV, and postponing all 
their great principles to a reckless championship of his 
claims, is a rueful picture of the indignities to which the 
weaknesses of even great men will submit, and it was not too 
soon forgotten by the public, The Prince of Wales must 
have had some engaging qualities to have attracted the men 
who were his friends, but the association of the Whigs with 
his petulant and unseemly quarrels and his profligate 
demands for public money, whether it was due to the fact 
that, as Mr. Meredith makes one of his characters say, 
"human nature in the upper circle is particularly likable," 
or to a disposition to use the recognised political device of 
borrowing, for the opposition to the Court, the secondary 
glamour of the heir-apparent, was neither creditable nor 
beneficent. The years that separated Pitt’s triumph in 1784 
from the outbreak of the French Revolution are a barren 
and disappointing landscape to Fox’s admirers. There was 
no positive disfigurement except the Regency Debate, for the 
opposition to the Irish Commercial Propositions and the 
French Treaty, however mistaken, was quite consistent with 
6 
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his principles, and he remained faithful to his public causes 
when those causes came into debate. 1 But they mark an 
interval in his career, when as a party leader he had no 
direct and definite project in view, and when the bitter 
memory surrounding the collapse of 1784, and all his bruised 
and battered hopes of reform, and the vindictive meanness 
with which Pitt had pursued him through the inglorious 
passages of the Westminster Scrutiny lent a certain acrid 
and factious character to his conduct, 

If the Parliamentary Opposition was disabled by its 
composition from making Parliamentary Reform a great 
issue, there was a further reason for inaction in the serene 
contentment of opinion outside Parliament. The great 
public movement, into the fruits of which Pitt entered 
when he came into politics, 2 3 * * * * had ceased, and its last demon- 
stration had been a demonstration in favour of the Crown, 
and in opposition to the Coalition India Bill, 8 There 
followed one of those tranquil interludes when the public 
mind, after a tumult of restless energy, settles down again 
to the slow and patient vibrations characteristic of the 
easygoing temperament that is only provoked by con- 
crete hardships, “Since the rejection of that motion ” (the 
motion of 1785), said Mr. Wyvill in a letter 'he addressed 
to Pitt in July 1789, “trade has increased; stocks have 
risen ; the Finances have been reduced into good order, 
and Government has been steadily conducted on the prin- 
ciples of virtuous economy. In its eagerness to enjoy these 
blessings the nation forgets their precarious tenure; and 
as the benefits of your Administration are more extensively 

1 He championed the Dissenters though they lmd voted against him in 1784, 

see Preface to A Defence of Dr, Price and the Reformers of England , by the 
Rev, Christopher Wyvill, Chairman of the late Committee of the Association of 
the County of York, Published 1792, 

3 The agitation was of course well matured, and its effects noticeable before 

Pitt took part in it. See letter on Pitt’s apostacy from Parliamentary Reform, 

a Great meeting at York, 25th May 1784, Lord FitewilUam who was there 

and defended himself, charged Pitt with not being in earnest about Parliamentary 

Reform . 
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experienced, it seems more generally disinclined to any 
great Parliamentary change, though recommended even by 
your authority.” The Opposition therefore could not have 
drawn upon the resources which had been the chief strength 
of the Rockinghams during North’s Ministry, for there was 
no public opinion that could be stimulated into action. All 
the conditions inside and outside Parliament seemed to close 
the door on the one course that Fox could have taken to 
give expression to his fundamental views, an agitation to 
strengthen the House of Commons by means of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. He had to lead a party in the exhausted 
air of old quarrels, and no man can lead a party under those 
conditions with vigour, or imagination, or public usefulness. 

At the time of the French Revolution both these 
conditions changed. From the Parliamentary Opposition 
there emerged a party. The ties of common resent- 
ments and policies that had run . their course were be- 
come a bondage and their dissolution transformed the 
Opposition, once an unwieldy and miscellaneous collection 
of genuine enthusiasms, jealousies, and of loyalties personal 
rather than public, into a compact body of men united 
on unequivocal issues, stimulated by a splendid cause, 
and released from all the disorderly and bewildering 
associations which had been formed by the accidents of 
time, or politics, or family histories. The new issue dis- 
solved attachments that were older than the Coalition; it 
alienated Burke as well as North, for it was the issue on 
which Fox and Burke had been divided in their first cam- 
paign, when Burke had restored the true meaning of 
aristocracy, and given the superannuated Whigs a great 
ideal of honest and merciful government, and Fox, like 
Richmond, had declared for popular representation, and 
championed doctrines that Burke and the patrician Whigs 
dreaclecl . 1 For each of them the breach of a friendship 

1 There is an interesting correspondence in the Wyvill Political Papers which 
shows the efforts made by the Yorkshire Association to meet the dislike of the 
Rockinghams to Electoral Reform* 
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formed and maintained in great crises of state, was one 
of those sorrows that are so bitter and so poignant as for 
ever to forbid reconciliation ; for in those fierce separations 
the unstinted sincerities and the passion of the friendship that 
is dead place an everlasting ban on all colder comradeship. 
But what Fox lost as a friend, and his loss was incalculable, 
he gained as a leader. From 1784 to l 70 ° there was an 
Opposition respectable in numbers, listless in temper, and cor- 
responding to no definite public policy on which men’s minds 
in the country were fixed. From 1792 to I 797 > when I' ox 
seceded from Parliament, there was an Opposition insignifi- 
cant in numbers, strenuous with the courage of proscribed 
and persecuted convictions, and representing in the public 
life of the country the entire fabric of English freedom. 
The whole spirit of the House of Commons was changed 
and elevated in that brisk climate of real and exhilarating 
contest. 

Outside Parliament there was a similar revival of public 
interest. Pitt who had been regarded in 1784 as the 
champion of the doctrine of popular representation as against 
the arislocratical prejudice and caution of the Rocking- 
hams, had been moving further and further away from 
that world of ideas and discontents through which he had 
passed into his proud political eminence, The alienation 
was silent, but it was complete. It is significant that Mr. 
Wyvill's letter to hint ns early as 1787, suggesting that 
he should publish the scheme of his next Hill in order 
to allow of discussion, was never answered, though the 
relations of the writer with Pitt had been cordial and almost 
intimate, and Pitt had acted In concert with the Yorkshire 
Association at each step in his career down to the Reform 
Bill of 1785. Pitt had clearly made up his mind that there 
was no longer any body of substantial opinion behind the 
demand and the organisation with winch he had allied his 
early fortunes, and his gradual abandonment of Reform 
was, no doubt, prompted as much by a belief that he was 
dealing with a nation that was convalescent, and on the 
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high road to full recovery from its grave and anxious 
disorder, as by his natural disinclination to turn his hand 
again to an arduous enterprise that was uncongenial to 
the King and to a large proportion of his own supporters. 
But the ideas that had been abroad during the earlier 
agitation, ideas unattractive to Rockingham and positively 
distasteful and alarming to Burke, were still alive, and the 
French Revolution gave them an impetus and a sudden 
notoriety. The Society for Constitutional Information to 
which Pitt himself had belonged, had remained in exist- 
ence, if a languid existence, supported by Wyvill, Cartwright, 
and Horne Tooke, and the excitement and speculative spirit 
that arose with the Revolution hi France gave the Society a 
new alacrity and vigour. The agitation created by the Society 
was reinforced in 1791 when two societies were founded 
to represent respectively the aristocratic and the democratic 
enthusiasm for Reform, the "Friends of the People" with 
a subscription of five guineas a year, and the “London 
Corresponding Society ” with a subscription of a penny a 
week. The latter society was the working-class wing of 
the Democratic movement, and as its founder Thomas 
Hardy observed, 1 many of the reformers of 1782 were so 
dreadfully alarmed at the uncommon appearance of the 
reformers in 1792 that “they fled for shelter under the 
all-protecting wings of the Crown.” But the traditions of 
the campaign of 1780-1782 had not been forgotten by 
reformers whose general attack on the vices of the existing 
system was bolder, more incisive, and more unqualified, 
There had been Corresponding Societies fifteen years before, 
and one of them had numbered Burlcc amongst its members; 
the project of a great convention, more than once suggested 
In London, and actually carried out In Edinburgh during 
the next few years, had of course been one of the most 
effective demonstrations of the Economy campaign. All 
of these societies helped to stimulate a public curiosity 
about questions of reform, but the most important organ- 
1 ftec Oral mm Wailaa 1 Lift cf Pht<x 
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isation, from the point of view of the Parliamentary 
Opposition, was the Soeiety of the Iwiemls of the People, 
a Society that separated itself ostentatiously from the 
more furious formulas of the democratic organisations, 
and turned a deaf car to the new and eager vocabulary 
of freedom. This Society represented tlu: left wing of 
the Whigs. Sincerely attached to Reform, it was in 
effect resuming the struggle with the Court at the point 
where it had been broken off in 1782; its remedies wore 
all embraced in the ideas of continuity, development, 


restoration. 

The result of these changes of temper outside and inside 
the House of Commons was seen in two motions for Reform 
in 1793 and 179 7, both made by Grey, who was hence- 
forth Fox’s chief confederate. The procedure adopted in 
the Parliamentary attack in 1780, when the presenting of 
petitions was the preliminary to motions, was followed 
strictly, and Grey’s motion in May 1793 was preceded by 
the introduction of various petitions from all parts of the 
country. One petition from Shcfheld the House 11.fust.tl 
to receive on the ground that Its language was unbecoming ; 
but Fox made an effective point 111 the debate by leininding 
the House that the present Lord Chancellor had defended 
a remonstrance from the City of Loudon during tlu* Wilkes 
Case in which it was declared that the House of Commons had 
forfeited its authority and that its subjects were not hound 
to obey its acts, on the ground that if the subject had the 
right to petition for a particular object, lie hud a right to 
, urge any argument that was relevant, The petition pre- 
sented by Grey, on making his motion, is Important because 
It contained a statement of the condition of Parliamentary 
representation, that had been prepared after careful in- 
vestigation, and it gives us a curious picture of that 
constitution of which Burke thought all the moss and 
mortar immutable and divine. It showed that the control 
of Parliament was virtually in the hands of seventy -one 
peers nncl ninety -one commoners, who between them 
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returned three hundred and six members to the House of 
Commons. 1 

Grey s motion for Reform was rejected by 2S2 to 41 
votes. . In 1 797 ho adopted a different method, Instead 
of asking (or a Committee to consider the various petitions 
submitted, he introduced a Bill of his own, and this Bill 
was a much holder and larger plan than any scheme as yet 
submitted to the House of Commons, Grey proposed to 
Increase} the county members from ninety-two to one 
hundred and thirteen, by giving two members to each of 
the three ridings of the county of York, and by similar 

1 M 'llmt ill the prvsciu ilny Hu? Home of Commnm docs nol fully ami fairly 
represent tint pimple ol Knalmnl, . . , That the number or re prose iHnllvcK 
10 ll1 ^ dHlereni eounliivi U grossly (UHiiroportUmeil to tbelr comparative 
^xtoil, pnpidullmt, imd trade. Thai the majority of your Honourable Mouse is 
okniml l.y lens Hum 1 demmu, which, gvuli if llm male mlults in the 
kltHpliiiii In? rtiinmlnl ut low 11 number us .1,000,000, h not more Umn llm 
iwndmmhntHi purl of Hu? pnrph? to In? represented. In it fitiin[r that Kullaud 
im\ Yorkshire should hear an (upiul rank in the kcaIu of county representation ? 
Seventy iiieml.eni ura returned for ,15 places, Mn which it would he to tiilk* 
with tlit: p uk ut f m! ymir Jlnnniiriihk 1 limine to mention tiny uu mher of voles 
wliutcvri tin? dailiimN at the places alluded to luring notoriously u nmllcr 
nffnlUI. 

“W ,l * r,,k,|,r ’ ,J * relmmil by 4ft places, in iu>uc of which the number or 
voir i»i rM'imU 50, 

11 ,17 nirmhi’ir* iito tetut nr i) liy tij placets, In none of which the number of 
voir is c semis loo. 

" S» *“'■ nHtunril l.y a 6 In mute of which iltc number of 

exemh 

M All whMi ihr |wlliiunn« expi wed iIiumncIvch ready In prove. 

14 UrH^ioih MpiuioHi nrrthi uu jiu apm hy ti» vote, All INtpints nre excluded 
Kriirrrttlyj and, by the opfiaii<»ii of iIik lest liivv/t, Protestant dissenters me 
deprived of m voice in I li«^ He* Hon nf represent ttiim In ulrmil 30 boroughs, 

M A tu*it pH ^irvuil «.d /hkxj 11 year, iirUiuR from copyhold or leasehold 
fur gv yeaip, Uadr, nr pohlk; fuudi, U imt ihmohy entiikrt to 11 vole, A man 
l^iyintf lasr* Im any momml, how gir«t tuwvrr, fur Ids rinmmlt: establishment 
tlur^ not llmirhy obtain w light (h vntr, utiles rcMilntt in rormKn Iwroughn. 

“ I'hthiy hmf linlividimg, by Ihr Ir own immediate mtlhmity, #eud 157 
imniriwt* 10 IVolhiortil. In addition lu ihm*, j 50m ore mend K?rs ore relumed, 
nol by the Pollreted voire* of Hr^ whom they appear to represent, hut by tins 
leromittrikdailun of 70 )*nwe a iful iniliviriiuiH, am) ihiu 15*1 patrons return 
307 ttwntitaH, »»r u decided majority of the whole 1 louse, "-Jcphson, / 
vnb I, pp, iti], 305, 
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additions to other large counties, and to admit copyholders 
and leaseholders for terms of years, as well as freeholders 
to the county franchise. In the boroughs ho proposed 
uniform Household Suffrage. By the scheme, according to 
Fox, there would have been some 600,000 voters, whereas 
the petition presented four years earlier had shown that 
the majority of the House was elected by less than IS, OCX) 
electors. Grey was defeated, after a debate in which all 
the honours fell to the Opposition, by 256 to yi votes. 

The two speeches he made on this occasion give us the 
fullest insight into Fox’s views on Parliamentary Reform, 
and all the questions that the Revolutionary agitation had 
brought to the troubled surface of political speculation. 
They show that his championship of reform was perfectly 
consecutive and consistent. lie regarded Parliamentary 
Reform in the light of a remedy provided by the British 
constitution, ancl he had as little sympathy as Burke himself 
with the doctrine that a fresh beginning should be made in 
constitution building. 

“Without attempting to follow his right honourable 
friend, when he proposed to soar into the skies, or dive 
Into the deep, to encounter Ids metaphysical adversaries, 
because in such heights and depths the operations of the 
actors were too remote from view to be observed with much 
benefit, he would rest on practice, to which he was more 
attached, as being better understood. And if, by a peculiar 
interposition of Divine power, all the wisest men of every 
age ancl of every country could bo collected into one 
assembly, he did not believe that their united wisdom would 
be capable of forming even a tolerable constitution. In 
this opinion lie thought he was supported by the unvarying 
evidence of history and observation. Another opinion he 
held, no matter whether erroneous or not, for he stated it 
only as an illustration, namely, that the most skilful 
architect could not build, in the first instance, so com- 
modious a habitation as one that had been originally 
Intended for some other use, and had been gradually 
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improved by successive alterations suggested by various 
inhabitants for its present purpose, If then, so simple a 
structure as a commodious habitation was so difficult in 
theory, how much more difficult the structure of a govern- 
ment? 1,1 

The difference between Fox and such Radicals as Paine 
was that Fox started from the Whig Revolution and Locke’s 
interpretation of it, whereas they started from an abstract 
individual right, which they regarded as positively outraged, 
and not merely imperfectly recognised, in the British con- 
stitution, Fox was perhaps more typical than anyone else 
of tlu: quality which distinguished speculation on freedom 
in England from speculation on freedom in France ; in the 
one case speculation centred round institutions, in the 
other round ideas. In the one case the right to demand 
reform was based on the fact that existing institutions 
were tile instruments of freedom ; in the other that existing 
institutions were the contradiction of freedom. It was 
the c >'ief pride of a Frenchman in the Revolution that he 
had discovered a new moral element ; it was the chief pride 
of an Englishman like Fox that the constitution of his 
country expressly recognised the doctrine of the Sovereignty 
of the People and the Rights of Man. Fox disliked all the 
eager talk of the extreme remedies of visionary democrats, 
because lie believed it was misleading to the populace, and a 
useful pretext to tlu; Government who wished to create a 
con fusion and a prejudice in men's minds against all reform. 
Me believed Unit what was wanted to give the people of the 
country real control of Government could be attained under 
tile iugis of the constitution, and lie certainly believed also 
tiiat if tliis were not done, a period of anarchy and revolu- 
tion was imminent. 

Fox agreed with Burke in his admiration of the general 
plan of the constitution ; he differed fundamentally in his 
interpretation of it, and also in his appreciation of its virtues 

1 S|>rcili t.it Mr. Urey'# Million for n Reform In I'nrllninent, Muy 7, 1793. 
Sfvafat , , veil, v, 109. 
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of development. That difference was fundamental because 
it was the difference between the doctrine of a benevolent 
and independent aristocracy and the doctrine of popular 
government. It had been Burke’s theory that the inter- 
position of the people was necessary in crises, but interposi- 
tion only in the sense that a very limited public opinion 
should be collected and organised outside Parliament, l'ox 
had argued from the first, and the events of forty years are 
his overwhelming justification, that popular representation 
was indispensable first of all to any sense of security against 
encroachment, and secondly to the adequate control of the 
Executive by the House of Commons. In 1793 the case 
for Reform was stronger and not weaker than the case in 
1782, and there was nothing in the political conditions to 
make a Reform agitation more dangerous than it had been 
when Pitt undertook it. In 1780 England was at war, she 
had suffered great losses, she had ranged against her three 
European powers besides the revolted colonists, her rinaiH.es 
were in confusion, order and authority in high places lmcl- 
collapsed, and the language of remonstrance m the country 
was often the language of menace and rebellion. A states- 
man who had argued for Parliamentary Reform in those 
crises had little ground for urging the state of the nation in 
1790 or in 1792, when, if England was on the verge of war, she 
was not single-handed, and when there was no symptom of 
the weakness of authority, like the Gordon Riots, as a reason 
against Parliamentary Reform. Even if Fox bad confined 
his case for Reform to the arguments Pitt used In 1782, the 
case in 1790 was overwhelming. If anything were wanted 
to make that case complete, it was provided in the repressive 
legislation, shortly instituted by Pitt to stifle idl discussion 
in a country which he had represented as contented and 
uncomplaining. 

But Fox’s championship of Reform was not based only 
on Pitt’s arguments of 1782. It was prompted, as has been 
shown from a quotation earlier in the chapter, by a keen 
sense of the power and authority which a nation draws 
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from an extended .suffrage, a sense which brought Fox 
into direct collision with the theory Burke had applied, 
even in his least timid and tentative moments, to the 
political troubles of the state. It was Burke’s theory that 
thu actual decision in political affairs should rest with a 
small minority of men, whose acts and standards should be 
known and discussed publicly, but whose independence of 
judgment should bo expressly and clearly acknowledged. 
Fox boldly adopted the democratic theory of the rule of the 
majority. lie repudiated the doctrine that every man had a 
right to a vote, but he repudiated on the other side the 
doctrine that the rights of the people were respected in an 
arrangement which restricted political power to an Insignifi- 
cant fraction. He hold that the people were entitled not 
only to immunity from actual oppression by the Govern- 
ment, but also to security against future oppression. The 
House of Commons existed in his view for a definite pur- 
pose, the purpose of protecting the interests of the whole 
kingdom against the usurpations and injustices of the 
Executive. Did it fulfil that purpose under a set of arrange- 
ments which left its election to fifteen thousand electors? 
According to Burke it did, because the best security against 
those evils was the rule of a benevolent oligarchy, which was 
restrained by a party system and formed a barrier against the 
ambition and corruption of tire Crown on the one hand, and 
against the follies and the mischievous humours of the people 
on the other. According to l’itt it did, on the ground that 
the country showed no signs of dissatisfaction with his own 
rule, and the rumble of discontent came from quarters where 
the constitution itself and not the anomalies of representa- 
tion was challenged and disliked. Fox argued that it did 
not, because the whole experience of its working showed 
that the only substantial and permanent defence against the 
Executive was to be found in calling into play the energy 
and the power of the mass of the people, 

This argument might appear to point to universal 
suffrage. Why if Fox talked of the paramount rights of 
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the majority, did he disagree with the extreme theory 
that every man had a right to a vote? Iho answer in 
that he started from the Whig theory of the social com- 
pact and the revolutionaries started from the individual 
who’ had made no covenant and recognised no claims. 
Hence it came that the Whig Revolution was m I’ox.s 

' ■ightfl, whilst m ramus 


Aik argued that 


eyes the confirmation of natural ri; 
eyes it was a violation of natural lights, 
every Englishman had a right to certain liberties described 
and guaranteed in the constitution ; he had also n right to 
be governed in the spirit of the contract betwen the people 
and its Government, and to security against infractions of iris 
personal liberty and the waste or misuse of his contributions, 
This security he could only have if tire decision in political 
issues rested with the majority. The value of that majority 
was therefore on this showing its deliberative value, the 
assumption being that the majority were more likely than a 
minority to make its decisions with a sltict icgm d to llu. 
interests of the whole. But the value being deliberative, it 
followed that the majority must consist of persons who give 
their own free and unbribed opinion, ami therefore Fox 
excluded voters wiio would thwart rather than reinforce the 
independent judgment of the community. He had in other 
words a keen appreciation of the meaning of citizenship, ami 
he wished to make the basis of the slate a great community 
of self-respecting and independent citizens, a consummation 
which he judged unattainable If Urn House or Commons 
represented a number of noblemen, rich commoners and 
corporations, and the patronage, of the C rown, or If again it 
represented a population of which large sections were liable 
to corruption or other forms of pressure , 1 


' This theory rims through the two ureut speech** he mini* in 179,1 «'"• '797. 
from which U la worth while to quote ft few iiti|K»nuil 

n A rlghl honourable friend of bin (Ml Windham) had U*t night, in a vrty 
eloquent, hut very whimsical speechi cmlcftvmucd In prove llmi th« majority w«* 
genernlly wrong* But when ho etmua lo answer mititf objection* of Id* own 
miguCHlInK, he found himself reduced Ht iwy, that, when hr? differed from the 
majority, he would consider himself as equally iiuhqwmdriu of the tledilun ctf 
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It is interesting to notice that Fox regarded this agita- 
tion as the corollary to the Economy agitation, He quoted 
Savile, Camden, Chatham, and Burke’s predictions in 1781 

that majority ns one independent county member of the decision of another— 
which was just to «ay> Unit he would pul an end to society j for where every 
Individual was independent of the will of the rest, no society could exist; It was 
singular for him to defend the decision of the majority, who had found it so 
often against him \ anil he was in hopes that Ins right honourable friend would 
hu vii shown him some easy way of solving the difficulty. Ills right honourable 
friend said that a wise man would look first to the reason of the thing to be 
decided, Ihen to force, or bin power of carrying that decision into effect, but 
never to the majority* Ho would say, look first and Ionic last at the reason of 
the thing, without considering whether the majority was likely to he for or 
against you, and least of all to force. Mr. Vox admitted that the majority might 
sometimes oppress the minority, and that the minority might lie justified in 
resisting such oppression, even by Ibrecj hut as a general rule, though not 
without exception, the majority in every community must decide for the whole, 
because in human niluirs there was no umpire Iml human reason. The presump- 
tion wan also that the majority would be right ; for if five men were to decide hy 
a majority, it was probable that the three would bo right and the two wrong, of 
which, if they were to decide hy force, (here would ho no probability nt nib 
What was the criterion of truth but the general sense of mankind? Kvcn in 
mathematics, we proceeded from cerluin axioms, of the truth of which we had no 
other proof but that all mankind agreed in believing them. If, then, wlmt all 
men agreed on was admitted to he true, I hero was a strong presumption, that 
whirl many, or the majority, agreed on, was true likewise. Kvcn reverence for 
antiquity resolved Itself into this \ for what wan it but consulting the decision of 
the majority, not of turn nr two general ions, 1ml of many, by the concurrence of 
which we justly thought tlml wu arrived at greater certainty ? 1 liw objection 
to universal suffrage was not distrust of the decision of the majority, but because 
there wits no practical mode of collecting such suffrage, and tlmt by attempting 
it, whirl from the operation of hope on some, fear on others, and all the sinister 
means of inlhumce tlml would so certainly he exerted, fewer individual opinions 
would be collected than by an appeal to a limited number, Therefore holding 
fast to the right of n majority to decide, and to the natural rights of man, ah 
taught by the French, but much abused by their practice, lie would resist 
universal suffrage,"'* Speech on Mr, Urey’H Motion for a Reform in Parliament, 
May 7, 1793. Vol. v. p. 108, 

n Having Hum shown that tlm llmum of Coin mans, na now constituted, wan 
neither adequate to ihu due discharge of it« duties ul present, nor afforded any 
Hcenrily that it would he ho in future, wlml remained for him to answer hut 
general topics of declamation? lie had mi indent confidence in the maxims ho 
Imd early learned, and sufficient reverence for the authors from whom he learned 
them, to brave the ridicule now attempted to be thrown upon nil who avowed 
opinions that, till very lately, had ken received m the fundamental principles of 
liberty, He was ready to any with Lockt?, that government originated nut only 
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that no House of Commons would in future be powerful 
enough to control the Executive. l«rom Urn point of 
view the part he took in the agitation for Parliamentary 

for but from (he people, end U«t (he people wove the legitimate .sovereign in 
every community. If such writings as were now hnuided as subversive of nil 
government hud not been rend imd studied, would the IMrliumtcil of K ..|0 Itnve 
S those great and glorious things, hut for which wo ought be now reoe v, , 

the mandates of a despot, like derma or imy oilier s aves. A nob ,, land 

Mornington) lmd discovered llml Kousseau, in his .W < had said a 

very extravagant thing. He was not very well .pmhlml jt» or ho hid 

found the beginning of the SmkJ Cmtmrt so extravagant, that be nmh Hot read 
it through, hut lie lielievcd it was one „f the most exliavagaiit «d <ha mit 101 a 

works, Ho did nut mean to suy Hint the noble land bad pi iced in, 

extravagant saying from Rousseau as n novelty! Iml n was '"anew bat "mailable 
that nn extravagant thing, from the most extravagant work -.1 uu exhavogaul 
foreign author, should be produced as an argument ngntns. a re in the 

rcnrcscntalimi of the people of limit Rove.enee lor antl.p.ny was hr . 

appealed to, and gentlemen were ashed, if they would eminent .“»< > >ha whirl, 
in former times had licet, productive of such im|milUHl msposiliiais to la , y, 
Witli ctpiul propriety our miceshm, might have been m "'d, ll they would a le, 
that constitution under which so great an ncpilsition to Hheily ns Magna t harm 
lmd been obtained | and yet, alter the ae.pihitioii o( Magna < ■• nun*, 'he mi,, 
dillim of this country Imd been such as was laiher to be ese, taied ami dele , t, si, 
than cherished and admired." Speech on Mr. tiny's Motion ha a Krimtni m 

Parliament, May 7 , V»l. v. |». 115. 

" I have always deprecated universal laillrugc, not so much on no omit of the 
confusion to which it would lead, us Iks meat I thiol that wc hhtiuhl h, reality 
lose the very object which wc dr arc to obtain ; breau a- I thiol it would in Its 

nature embarrass, and prevcttl ilm dcllhciatlvc voice •>( the country lr«rn I'b'g 

beard. I do not think Hint you inigmciil the drlikoilive body >,| the pr„,,lr by 
counting all llu, heads, Iml that in Hull, you cm, Id •>,. Individuals, by tins means, 
the power of drawing forth mm, bed, who, without ilrlibcinihm, would itiiplhilly 
act upon their will. My opinion Is, tlmt the best plan „l " i"* seutat|o,i is that 
which shall bring Into activity the greatest mtmkr of imb ^-ndritl voids, mid 
that tlmt is defective which would bring hath tlmw whose situation and t-mlb 
lion take from them the [tower of deliberation. I can have to, conception ,'t 
llmt being ft gmul plan of election which sli.uild rnablc individuals b* bring 
regiment h" to the |*dl. I h„|m gctrllcinen will not smile it I mdravoor to 
IlhiHlrAia my position by referring to the example <•( the other '■ r s . In all the 
(henries and projects of the most uhxitril s|Hrn,lalioir, it ha . never kdv suggested 
tlmt it would he advisable to extend the elective suhtage to the lent, sir r-r\ j and 
yet, Justly retired lug, ict wc must tin, the menial |»,wers, the uc.pOr, tueuts, the 
discriinitmtioii, ttml the talents of the women of l-aigUml, in the prevent im- 
proved Hide of society knowing the Mppurtitflillmr which they have for ndpiiring 
Inowletlge- tlHd they have i„irie«U ns dear (toil as l„rj**iift,ti oar own, It 
must he the genuine feeling of every gentleman who I war* tns, that nil the 
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Reform was the logical sequel of twenty years of public life 
as a Liberal ; it was all part of lu’s attack on the Crown. He 
had fought the Crown by the Economy campaign, the only 

superior classes of the female sox of England must lie more capable of exercising 
llie clot: live sulhuge with deliberation and propriety, than the uninformed 
individuals of the lowest class of men to whom the advocates of universal sulfide 
would extend it. And yet, why has it never been imagined that the right of 
election should he extended io women? Why 1 hut because by the law of 
nations, and perhaps also by the law of nature, that sex is dependent on ours ; 
and because, therefore, their voices would he governed by the relation in which 
they stand in society. Therefore it is, Sir, that with the exceptions of com- 
panics, in which the right of voting merely ullecls property, it has never been in 
the contemplation of the most absurd theorists to extend the elective franchise to 
the other sex. The desideratum to lm obtained, is independent voters, and that, 
I tiny, would he u defective system that should bring regiments of soldiers, of 
servants, and of persons whoso mv condition necessarily curbed the independ- 
enee of their minds. That, then, I tube to bo the most perfect system, which 
shall include the greatest number of independent electors, and exclude the 
greatest number ot those, who are necessarily by their condition dependent. I 
think that the plan of my honourable friend draws this line as discreetly as it am 
bo drawn, and it by no means approaches to universal suffrage, It would 
neither admit, except in particular instances, soldiers nor servants. Universal 
Hulirage would extend the right, to three millions of men, hut there arc not more 
than seven hundred thousand houses that would come within the plan of my 
honourable friend \ and when it is considered, that out of these some are the 
property of minors, and tlml some persons have two or more houses, it would fix 
the number of voters for (treat Britain at about six hundred thousand j and I call 
upon gentlemen to say, whether this would not he snflicienlly extensive for de- 
liberation on the one bund, and yet millkiontly limited for order on the other. 
This has no similarity with universal mtliVage \ and yet, taking the number of 
representatives an they now stand, it would give to every member about fifteen 
lumdrcd constituents.’ 1 Speech on Mr, (bey’s Motion for a Reform in Tavlia- 
went, May ad, 17117, Vnl. vl. pp, 363, 3(1.1, 

,f Sir, T have done, I have given my advice, I propose the remedy, and 
fatal will it be for Knghmd if piidenud prejudice much longer continue to oppose 
it. The remedy which In proposed is simple, easy, and practicable j it does not 
touch (he vitals of the constitution } and I sincerely believe it will restore us to 
peace and harmony. Do you not tldnk that you must come to parliamentary 
icform soon ; and h It not belter to come to it now when you have the power of 
deliberation, than when, perhaps, it may be extorted from you by convulsion ? 
1 1mre is as yet time to too no it with freedom and discussion j it will even yet 
go to the people with llm grace and favour of a spontaneous neb What will It 
be when it to extorted from you with Indignation anti violence? Clod forbid 
that thin should be the case I bill nmv to the moment to prevent it j nml now, I 
any, wisdom ami policy recommend it to you, when you may enter into nil the 
con sidenu ions to which it leads, milter than to postpone it to a lime when you 
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one of his strategies in which ho led «" army that was 
successful. He had fought it by the (.oal.tmn a scheme 
abortive, misconducted, and ineffectual. I in fought U last by 
attempting to arm the nation with the power and d.gmty of 
democracy The Crown conquered, but H is idle to refuse 
to the vanquished the credit of u single purpose pursued 
valiantly through misunderstanding, unpopularity, ami tin: 
bleak monotony of failure. 

To Fox the great issue raised by Parliamentary Reform 
was the issue of the protection of tin*, governed from the 
incompetence or the ambitions of the Cnvemnumt. The 
gross defects in Parliamentary representation meant the 
aggrandisement of the inllueiice of the Crown, and the 
paralysis of the energies and integrity of administration, in 
both respects every one. of the years dining whi. li Pill 
discouraged or opposed Reform aggravated instead of modi- 
tying the abuses he was anxious to destroy when first, lie 
won public support as a reformer. Pill himself was deceived 
like the people, into mistaking the harmonious operation of 


will Imvo nothing to consider toil lint mind*, mid the "f th'-sw win. demand 
K. it i H naked, whether liberty lut* ms |S*W'I mm It .■( torn yan. ««*» *hriher 
the popular branch outfit .ml, therefore, l" I# “...ion > T- tMa I ihul 

if liberty ha« gained much, power luv> Rained more. iWr let* Her. I1r.lrt.uit5. 
alilo and unwearied In In ena.w.'lim. nH, Kvn>il.lot! ..... it. iloi .HireUmi 
ihrougli the whole conn* of I hr pn-.rtii frign. This was U.r opinion of Kir 
Georges Savile, of lire Murtpilsof Korllntfiatn. am! "I alHhrv.il, i..»> mrt, wto., in 
their public life, proved ihfinnrlvr* in hr ad.-- «ws h i Urn litf.o >•! Urn |*t.|.lr. 
they saw and deplored ihc Irndrnry i f Uw toon t limy »w that it, or was « 
determined spirit in the aeruel »iIvWm of ihe t ...wo advamw .o power, ami (■• 
cncnurnpc no ntlmlniidralhm lhal »ti.,.il'l iml t*ml itwdf l>» lhai |«u«iii. A* «,.n|- 
intfy, tltr.nigli lire whole reign, mi ttdudttisiiaiioM wt.l-li tlwtod.rd m.ino.s of a 
different kind has been pemltled ... last, and mabii.R, «hrmb>ie, or nr.ai o. 
nothing, lias been Rained i« (hr side of U.r |«-pt--, hui R.ri s ihii.gM ilw *r-wn 
in .he course of (lie reign, I hiring .hr whole ,.l il.i, p» th-d *0 haw had m> im.ie 
than three adininliilralitmn, ..nr ha iw.hr moni|,«, * «'• h>r nine, and one for 
three month,:, (hat anted ng.n Urn j«.p.iUi piuoaph 7 >,l (hr raity |*»ri of Ibis 
century : iiolliltifj, thrrrforr, I any, has l«erii R«stwd (■» Ihr while (Iw 

constant current has run 0, wards llw eiownt ami t>.4 knows what Uw 

consequence, Iroth lo tlie crown and country I l l«he*e il.st are r*«tiw to ilw 
Inal moment of possible remedy.”" K|*eeh on Mr. <*r*y‘» IMoru.n f„i Hefotrn in 
Varliamenl, May afi, 1797. VmI. vi. |q>. jf>S, jfaj, 
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government, for the final solution of the problems of govern- 
ment. lhc great increase of manufactures was rapidly 
lcdistributing the population and bringing new elements and 
problems into politics, and it is impossible ever to know 
what England lost by the incapacity of administration 
during the last years of the eighteenth century. It was 
during these years that a silent revolution was accomplished 
which gradually extinguished in England the most stable 
and the most robust of all the elements of a nation. By the 
neglect or the mistaken treatment of the great problems of 
the Poor Law, agriculture, punishment, and education, the 
aristocracy, which Burke had thought the ideal system for 
governing England, stamped its rule as inadequate and 
mischievous. Its epitaph is written in the ruin of the 
yeoman class in England. To Pitt, whose whole life was 
spent in the House of Commons, ami for whom tile control 
of mnjontics came to he almost a sovereign end of exist- 
ence, the England ho governed was a small electorate that 
returned him with constant majorities, and a Parliament 
which he controlled by his eloquence and by a discretion wise 
enough to yield most projects to stubborn prejudice. There 
was au aspect of England that was unknown to the master 
of the Mouse of Commons. The oligarchy was becoming 
closer; the country was losing the priceless benefit of an 
independent peasantry; the towns were still under the rule 
of con upt corporations ; 1 the disproportion between popula- 
tion and citizens was becoming more glaring, and scarcely 
anywhere did there survive a civic spirit. To complete tile 
catastrophes that were silently accumulating the materials 
lot i evolution or decay, Pitt himself extinguished the otic 
great characteristic and saving quality of English politics, the 
spirit of free discussion. 

i lie i arliamcntary oligarchy had outlived its day of use- 
1 Lcitllc Stephen, VfUitarhm, vul. i. p, 99. « Municipal in»d(udon» were 
almost nl tlicir last point of decay. Manchester ami llirmioghnm were two of die 
lament mill most rapidly |jrowlii|j towns, lly die end of die century Manchester 
had a population of 90,000, and Birmingham of 70,000. Uodi were ruled, so far 
an they were ruled, hy dm icmmmtH of old manorial institutions," 

7 
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fulness. It had neither the vigour, nor the knowledge, nor 
the sympathy to carry on the great work of government. 
Pitt argued that it was virtually representative of the public 
opinion of the nation, but there is evidence that in one great 
question in which Pitt himself was interested for many years, 
Parliament was some distance behind public opinion. In 
1788 there were presented to Parliament 103 petitions, or 
twice as many petitions as had ever before been presented 
on any question, in favour of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade; they included petitions from most of the leading 
corporations of England and Scotland, Thu agitation grew] 
and in 1792 the petitions had increased to 519; there were 
Associations in many provincial towns, and large numbers 
of English persons preferred to deny themselves sugar rather 
than use slave labour. Yet when in 1791 Wilberforce moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the further importation 
of slaves into the British West Indies, though he was sup. 
ported by Pitt, Fox, and Burke, he was defeated by 163 
to 88, 1 and it was not till Fox came into office in 1806 that 
the trade was destroyed, 

The truth is that an oligarchy like that which existed at 
the end of the century was the best of all institutions for the 
use and aggrandisement of particular interests, and those 
Interests could safely defy an opinion which was mocked 
with the name of representation, though it had no means of 
making itself heard or felt in the House of Commons. Those 

1 It ts interesting to notice Hint Jn npenking on tint subject hi April 171)3, p,i x 
referred to (lie public Agitation, and said it was Iniuml In go on, " I (r did not 
mcim 10 say (lint gentlemen might to bn induced by 11 fear of this *„n 1,1 vole 
ngidnst a measure which they thought wrong in I heir coma irnerr 1 (ml limy nuat 
not imagine the ngllulion of the subject would lie over. It was i„ipna||,le to 
suppose it. No man however romtmtlc in the cause of slavery, however 
italic for injustice, could bo so wilt! n» to fancy shut eithrr the country or tin? 
friends of ahoiillon In the House, would lot Oils trade go on nmlUnirkd lor 
eight years longer,” Cp, Konilll/* letter on tin? rejection of VVilNiforre'it 
motion, 1791. "We Imvrt last one consolation under lids disgrace j 1, „ 
consolation however which Is Itself the source of Another species of disgrace. 

It is that the House of Commons ts not a national Assembly, and certainly docs 
not speak tin sense of the nation. "-~AVwifV/y ilfmeit i, i, *33. 
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interests. made a stout fight against all reform, and the: 
gieatest interest of all, the landlord interest, was paramount 
in Parliament, where its mistakes or its .selfishness were 
responsible for some of the most mischievous Acts that were 
ever adopted.- Fox did not see much further than his 
contemporaries in many of these matters, though lie showed 
that Ire was able to detach himself from the general pre- 
judices of the landlord class by his attack on the Game 
Laws as "a mass of insufferable tyranny," and by his 
proposal to give the occupier his just rights over the game 
on the ground he occupied. Hut the best proof ’that 
l'oxs remedy for the disorder of the state was the right 
remedy was provided in 1832 when Reform regenerated 
Parliament, and produced in a few years the great amend- 
ment of the Poor Law anti the Municipal Reform Bill, If 
that energy had been added to Parliament forty years earlier 
England might have been spared some of the worst passages 
in her history, and sonic of the gravest of her social diseases. 



CHAPTER V 


TIIE REIGN OF TKRROH 


Comparison of the AtfiUUion of 1793-9/ 1 wiili UuU of r;l\o. A diflmmt 
social class, bill methods the name, The Envoi hmtml ease 
destroyed by the «rc«l trials of iyy.|. Lord Kosehmy'a jit'dittm* 
lion, The Prosecutions in Ku^lnml And Scotland, Tin* Coercion 
Bills of 179s. The Suspension of the Habeas Cni ptoj Act, The 
hard lot of the Reformers. CnIttridKO'A letter on Thrbvall, Thu 
efforts of tho Opposition in Parliament. Attempt?* to promote 
agitation in the country. Fox retires in 1 797. Ills speech at the 
Whig Club on tho Sovereignty of the People, Hi?* name removed 
from tho Privy Council, Characteristics of his speeches against 
the Coercion. 

I T is at first sight a curious irony that the man who struck 
the severest blow in the eighteenth century not merely 
at the spirit of reform, but at all the elementary rights of 
public discussion, was the statesman who became Prime 
Minister after taking part in an agitation in which abuse 
of the Court was unsparing, mu! the assertion of popular 
rights was uncompromising and resonant. It is argued that 
no comparison is possible between the agitation of the 
nineties, and the agitation which had shaken a new energy 
into public life during the closing years of the American 
War. The discussions which Pitt sot himself to extinguish 
by all the means a British Government can employ' are 
regarded . as essentially distinct from the earlier discussions 
fiom. which Pitt himself had drawn his chief support as a 
politician, It is true that the new movement was a move- 
ment along a different stratum of English society, but It Is 
emphatically untrue to say that the earlier campaign affords 
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no parallel to the language of complaint and the methods of 
the agitation, which Pitt contrived to stifle in a long series of 
persecutions and enactments during the last ten years of the 
century, The case is carefully considered in a pamphlet 
published in 1 79C ( The History of tlic Two Acts ) in which 
the writer recalls the violence of various statements and 
protests that belong to the earlier campaign ; in particular 
the threat thrown out by Chatham, “ It is now necessary 
to instruct the Throne in the language of truth.” “I 
might,” says the writer, “ multiply quotations of this kind ; 
it was the common language of Parliament, from whence it 
descended to books, newspapers, pamphlets, and common 
conversation ; it was the popular creed adopted by the Ameri- 
cans at war, and by the English who were discontented, It 
is mentioned here neither with approbation nor censure: it 
may be wrong to appeal too often to the ‘extreme medicine 
of the constitution,’ it may be wrong to carry jealousy to an 
excess, for it is apt to become a blind and hateful passion. 
Hut enough appears upon record to show that such doctrines 
are not new nor the growth of France: are not to he traced 
to the fields of Islington, nor to the shops of the majestic 
booksellers of the people ” (xxviii), 

The truth is, as anyone who reads the accounts of the 
earlier campaigns can soon discover, that there was as 
much brimstone and gunpowder in the language of those 
campaigns, as in the language which Pitt afterwards tried 
to represent as the spirit of social arson and disorder. 1 
When Chatham said, " Rather than the nation should 
surrender its birthright, I hope I shall see the question 
brought to issue fairly between people and Government,” 
he could scarcely be regarded as confining himself to the 
conventional asperities of party warfare. It was held to be 
rank treason in 1793 to question the integrity of Parliament, 
or its title to speak for the nation through representatives 

1 TIiIh cnmpmihon between the Kamumy iigiiiuioiuif 1780 uml (lie Reform 
nginulon uf x 793 wiih BiiggeMcd to mo by Mr, D. L, Savory who \m it mono* 
jjmph In MS, on the fiubjcct of Uic Societies, 
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chosen by a few pairs ami inlliiriitial , vv |... . 

no distinction between (fair nominal i. .11 t.. U '’ 

niiy other form of property (hey |,. m . ^ *"* 

c it was the constant refrain uf the .. formers ,,, r . s .‘, 
that l.uliament was venal, incompetent, ami will,,.,,, , ,v t |e , 
t als to represent the people of (beat Hrit.it,,. |, tt . „ * 
chief enheism of the societies d.ninn ,|.e k „, ’ ,K: 
they were attempting to collect, in the'lm m „f ., ( 

« new means of government in ii. .• , " u ' " ,, "n. 

Wval the authority of Parliament. Tfa’air m, ‘ 
not less pertinent to the (heal Convention „,•.«» ' 
the several county commiUees were invil.sl 1 V " 
to L °"f« t« confer together m, xClw X l;':*! 1 *™ 
suppoiting the petitions for economical reform u 1 :!'’** 

b ° rcinc,ll,)(ir(!l1 H>«t North’ll si.,,, n., lew n.m | | i ' ' 

argument against that Convention. Wvv ||v . Vny 
the • sul> J uct '3 an interesting record of i, •' , "" 

county, city, and town, haW , ! 2 • V V ' ' ^ 

f a,ul «P«rt. the whole body ..f petition, r'-'i I 
he collected, and firmly consolidated in o„, ,o , 'T 
Association 1 ; the ohi/inn.- Id'-it National 



proposed by the people " Ti Mtii.litiihonnl irlmm 
«nd co-operation X " r ^^.hm 

that were persecute,! by I'itt hut ' J’ ti" i' n ' 1 ,I,R 
examination was driven afi., ‘ 111 .himselt unde, cross, 

to admit that he 

delegates were present from , " ,,r «• which 

Parliamentary Reform P 11 T m ' Hiv * 

'' * ltl W(U1 cltapumt about the eiiuimily 

i :r »**•» /J5 " mi " u: * «rv., jj, 

(iimv.in If mZ !l " f ,w ' , 

HI, I.. I I J . ^ ^ 


proposed ummlun »f i \L of ,hi '* 

|«st of eqiml lawn. |f 2 C M In . ys„. .. w , „ 

Z n!l!?i ‘’S'!. 

,,f llls !»vKum Cniiinc," 1 ' 0 wm .1,, ,,.7;, ; ,1;^ 
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of appealing to the people against Parliament in 1793, but 
there are any number of instances in which this idea of 
appealing to the people as the ultima ratio of flouted 
discontent found a grim and defiant expression in the 
earlier agitations, j 

Three examples may welt be quoted. One is the 
language of Lord Carysfoot in a letter to the Gentlemen 
of the Huntingdonshire Committee: "The people must work 
their own salvation, 1 C very measure of public benefit must 
spring from them, No Minister however profligate, no 
Parliament however corrupt can stand in opposition to their 
collective force. An authentic declaration of the sense of 
the nation must have decisive weight, In this light I 
consider the petitions which have been sent up by so many 
counties and principal towns; and when backed by a national 
association, maintained by committees of correspondence, 1 
cannot conceive that they can be resisted, "—heb. 17 Ho. 

Another is the language of the Duke of Richmond in 1783: 
"I have no hesitation in saying that from every consideration 
which I have been able to give to this great question, that 
for many years has occupied my mind, and from every 
day's experience to the present hour I am more mid more 
convinced, that the restoring the right of voting universally 
to every man not incapacitated by nature for want of reason, 
or by law for the commission of crimes, together with annual 
elections, is the only reform Hint can be effectual and perma- 
nent. 1 am further convinced, that it is the only reform 
that is practicable. The lesser reform (alluding to Mr. Pitt's 
motion in tins House of Commons) has been attempted with 
every possible advantage in its favour; not only from the 
zealous support of the advocates for n more equal one, but 
from the assistance of men of great weight both In and 
out of power. Ilut with nil those temperaments and helps 
it has failed ; not one proselyte has been gained from 
corruption, nor has the least ray of hope been held out 
from any quarter, that the House of Commons was inclined 
to adopt any other mode of reform. The weight of cor- 
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ruption has crushed this more gentle, ns it would have 
defeated any more efficacious plan ill the same circum- 
stances. From that quarter, therefore, I have nothing to 
hope. It is from the people at large that i expect any 
good, and I am convinced that the only way to make 
them feel that they are really concerned in this business, 
is to contend for their full, clear, and indisputable rights 
of universal representation, hut in the more liberal and 
great plan of universal representation a clear and distinct 
principle at once appears, that cannot lead us wrung. Nut 
CONVENIENCY but RIGHT. If it is not a maxim of 
our Constitution, that a British subject is to he governed 
only by laws to wiiicii he has consented by himself or his 


representative, we should instantly abandon the error; but 
if it is the essential of Freedom, founded on the eternal 
principles of justice and wisdom, and our unalienable birth- 
right, we should not hesitate in asserting it. Let us then 
but deteimiue to act upon tins broad principle of giving 
to every man ins own, and wo shall immediately get rid 
of all the perplexities to which the narrow notions of 
partiality and exclusion must ever be subject," 1 

Ihe third is the speech of a less celebrated gentleman 
made at a general meeting of the freeholders of ill,* County 
of Cambridge in March 25, ryHo, published ami preset veil in 
a collection of pamphlets, " Many instances may lie brought 
from History of Kings who have been solemnly deposed for 
not performing the duties of their office, ami for infringing 
the liberties of the people, But the last great revolution' 
of our government is a decisive precedent (hat .subjects may 
alter then- rulers, and that kings must expect allegiance no 
onger than they deserve it. Besides, when alter all the 
va te of blood and treasure which the present calamitous 

ve nnl S r R 0C r aSl ?! ,e ' "V'™ Cf,llwI u l w » tf) 'i*k l«*l stake 
possess for the service or our country, it surely becomes 

i- inquire whether we have a country. For 1 do not rail 


r ,5 frtim 11,0 nnk « "f Wchmoml i» f,ioit,.{.V.Wvl 
mrimm of the CommiUce of CnrraijmiKlence si UcII'sm, <OioI Am«. 


v t'loiori Miiauamti, 


H. l?*l 
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tho air vvc breathe, nor the soil we trample upon a country, 
nor the scanty fare which supports you for daily toils, but 1 
call that a country in which men possess an equal share in 
then-own government and privileges which are inviolable: 
lie therefore that lays before you the noble rights which 
are inherent in you, as Englishmen stimulates you most 
effectively to their defence. . . . The House of Commons 
has but a subordinate existence: it is the organ of the 
people’s voice; the creature of their will, and’ when we 
elect it we have a right to choose in what degree and 
under what mollifications wo will delegate our own unalien- 
able rights ." l 

I’itt, it is true, represented the agitation for Parliamentary 
lvefoini as part of some gigantic conspiracy against the slate, 
in which projects of riot and rebellion were disguised under 
the comparatively blameless banner, which ten years earlier 
had floated over the enthusiasms of his youth. That account 
might have been accepted if it had not been disproved by 
the result of the Government's own action. The House of 
Commons in the kind of terror that inevitably overtook an 
assembly of rich men, legislating as the nominees of a few 
peers, and holding their seats as so much personal property, 
when the dreaded passion fur reform had invaded the artisan 
and the shopkeeper, brought credulous and terrified minds 
to the investigation of the Secret Committee's report on the 
popular societies, and the phantom of a stealthy insurrection 
was as good a party whip as any paymaster in the King’s 
service. 1 he Committee that investigated the papers con- 
sisted exclusively of supporters of the Government, and it 
contained, not only Pitt, Dundas, and the grim hero of the 
Scottish persecutions, the l.nrtl Advocate, hut the two chief 

Null- I lua lit I’l'Wriiiliy lr liv.il nl KrViilul iiio.oy Society ill 1 ySH. (Iir 
nl m'\ ilt’Har vt\ \ h Ik* 

'' *• ^ ,wl t,!l (,|vi l »ml poUllnil imthmity u delicti Inmi the pcopli-. 

11 I'luil ilte tiliUM! nt |Ntwer jintlltes mistmice, 

“3* ills rtKlti* 'if [iilviilc judgntcui, lilieily of con science, trhd l.y jury, 
Ircedmit of tlju prra, mid freedom of election might ever to 1* held Mead mid 

Irivhiluiilu. 
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victims of the panic, Windham and Burke himself. Its 
report was brought up by Pitt, and the Mouse of Commons 
agreed by 146 votes to 28 to suspend the Habeas Can pus 
Act. Unhappily for Pitt’s credit, all the evidence which in 
a few hours convinced a small committee of Ids followers in 
the House of Commons that the state was in danger was 
afterwards submitted to a jury in a (anions series of trials. 
The result was to show that the conspirators desired just 
what they had always professed to desire, a reform of the 
House of Commons, and an English jury unlike a Scotch 
jury had not learnt yet to oblige the Government by calling 
that demand High Treason.' 

The struggle during these years between the governing 
classes and the revolutionary societies was the old struggle 
between the men who lived on the constitution and those 
who lived under it; the movement for reform was the in- 
surgent spirit of discontent with a set of political arrange- 
ments that were quite inadequate for the needs of the 
community, But there is one great difference In the accidents 
of its conduct. If North had been able in 1780 to throw Into 
prison anyone who spoke the plain truth about the vices and 
absurdities of the Parliamentary representation, or llut dimen- 
sions of corruption, Pitt and his father, as well as Fox, 
Burke, and Shelburne, would have been within the reach of 
the long arm of authority. Pitt was able to do in lytj,), 
what North could not have done in 1780 precisely because 

1 The judge congratulated the Jury <>n their veidltd. fury wrote to hi* « it,-, 

" If Ilardy in Imaged there In no iwfnly fur anyone 1 limwrnee tut Imigrr 
protection to persons obnoxious lu those in power, ami t il<, not know («,w 
it may conic my turn.” Lord Rosebery defends Pin and covirlmi >m ilie groom I 

that “it wns impossible to speak with eonlidemie of ihr pnpulaii f Kurland. 

All that wns known was im enormous circulation of il,r wotksoi Palnr, „„ ntr„ 
sivc mamifncloty of smalhtrms, it cunsidcralih: and undctuuiUr amount Imiivo 
organisation.” It would surely be truer lo *»y that no t love, now, I ever had om it 
opportunities of knowing nil ulxmtnn agitation. The "tuiilve " was 

modelled on I'ill’g own precedents in iy8a; the iinightralci weir suol 

Imlust ilous in exploring, and Pitt's spies were ubhpiltmis, Kurtber the »«riciir« 
courted publicity t there is something iiggraiive In the way tiny «dv,uil«d (Mr 
proceedings. 
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lhu ini(k,lc who were friendly to the one agitation 

were apprehensive of tin; other. The middle classes would 
have resisted in 1780 the tyranny Pitt created in 1794; but 
in the panic which followed the outrages of the French 
Revolution there danced before their terrified vision the 
phantom of a class that they regarded as an upstart in politics 
organising on a great scale an outbreak like the Gordon 
Riots.. The support the middle classes gave to the Govern- 
ment is no justification of its tyranny, and no confirmation 
of its attempt to prove that the agitations were seditious, in 
any other sense than that in which all movements of reform 
are described by their opponents in that summary phrase. 
It would he truer to say that that support is itself a charge 
against the Government, for it was die result of a concerted 
and deliberate attempt (o inspire the country with an un- 
reasoning terror in the interests not of the constitution, hut 
ol the classes that trembled for obnoxious and threatened 
prerogatives. Nothing could he more congenial to the society 
tiiat hated all relorm than a general atmosphere of confusion 
and aim m in which men who had no interest in the injustices 
ol the existing system mistook all criticism ami discontent 
for the savagery of the sansculottes. Dundas was honest 
enough to admit that lie thought it a pity that all the 
apparatus of coercion had not been in existence and in use 
in 1780, a genial suggestion for I'ilt who might in that case 
have found himself in the pillory. 

The Government, probably against Pitt's better mind, 1 
resolved to repress all opposition by force, and to do that 
they set themselves industriously to circulate fictitious stories 
of secret rebellion, and to encourage official and unofficial 
violence against innocent and honourable men who allowed 
themselves to speculate at all on political questions. They 
began with the proclamation in the winter of 1792 calling 
upon magistrates to explore the public-houses for scraps of 
casual sedition. In the case of the great stale trials of 
t?yf they made an attempt to poison the public mind, 

Lvrtl (' iUii|iU'll util IlnKvN llic |K!i,'.«e;u!tMil chiefly Id f .Ol il Lnii|;hlHirtHi);li. 
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which has been condemned in unsparing language by Lord 
Campbell, The Secret Committee, that is to say a Minis- 
terial Committee in the House of Commons, declared " that 
a treacherous ancl detestable conspiracy had been found for 
subverting the existing laws and constitution, and for intro- 
ducing the system of anarchy and confusion which had lately 
prevailed in France," and this recital was quoted as proof of 
the guilt of Thomas Hardy and his associates when on their 
trial for High Treason, This monstrous attempt to prejudice 
a criminal trial would, if men had not lost their lusula, have 
recoiled on the Government, for it was the result ol that 
trial to show that the Secret Committee's report was entirely 
false. But the proceeding was quite characteristic of the 
methods of the Government who persisted in calling every 
reformer a Jacobin and a traitor, and who succeeded in 
carrying the repressive laws of 1794 into execution precisely 
because the country magistrates were all under the iulhicnce 
of the class terror which had produced the Acts themselves. 
The Government made themselves the interpreters of tin- 
terror of the governing classes, and instead of announcing 
that they were determined to suppress all criticism by coer- 
cion, represented, fraudulently, as the event showed, till 
criticism as implying sedition, 

In another respect the acquiescence in the suppression of 
criticism was an argument against that suppression. The 
danger to the constitution during these years from the 
efforts of the reformers was insignificant, fur the general 
temper was impatient and fearful of till criticism and specu - 
lation. The forces of an immobile selfishness have never 
marshalled such an army of defence as that which had 
rallied to the cause of authority, During the American War 
a weak Government had maintained itself for year-* against 
all attacks though the aristocracy were divided and the middle 
classes were eager for reform, During the war against the 
French Republic the Government had much mure uu its side 
than the Court with its powers of punishment and reward ; 
it was supported by the aristocracy with its scattered and 
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outlying dependants, liy the magistrates, who still had a 
tight hand on all local life and pursuits, and by the middle 
classes whose demure discontents had vanished in their 
dreams of guillotines. When Fox urged that it be 

an advantage to Scotland to adopt in part the English law 
rather than transport honest men for the crime of thinking 
the existing I’arliamentary representation imperfect, Dundas 
boasted that the man who made such a proposal in Scotland 
would never escape alive. It was to hunt down a small 
minority whose opinions, so far from casting a fatal spell 
over the English mind, exposer! those who held them to a 
social persecution, that all the liberties of England were 
withdrawn, 

It would lie unreasonable to pretend that the Government 
during these years had no need for vigilance or alarm. The 
popular meetings were a distinction and an embarrassment 
to I'ilt just as the enmity meetings had lieeti to North during 
a war in which the governing classes thought as much was 
at stake as I'ilt believer I to be sit stake in the struggle with 
France. Even Chatham had argued Unit the separation of 
America from Great Britain would mark the beginning of 
the decline of Britain's greatness, There was acute Irish 
discontent which broke out into rebellion, just sis there was 
acute Irish discontent only slopping short of rebellion in 
17H2. Further the popular meetings were organised by a 
different order In society, an order with which the Govern- 
ment had no sympathy and with which they were genuinely 
alarmed ; they were in truth the beginnings of political de- 
mocracy ; their language, though not more violent than the 
language used during the. American War, was coloured by 
the startling phrases of the French Revolution, ami before 
war broke out, embassies were sent to the French Conven- 
tion, which were, to say the least of it, neither discreet nor 
respectful in their allusions to the existing regime in Eng- 
land, The Government were alive too to the sharp pro- 
vocations of distress ami high prices, and inert who bad 
helped to foment discontent in other days, trembled before 
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as tho friuhtcmnl lantllm-tl m of 1794 might have doiiltUtd the 
wisdom of so terrible a confession that their own rule and 
the liberties of Kuglaud could live together no longer. 

These were the cmiditions under which the Reign of 
Terror was instituted in England and »Seotlimd. The’ pro- 
ceedings lie|;au with | unseen l ions under the existing; law. 
John Frost, one of Pill's former associates in the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform, was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment for a few words of desultory republicanism in 
a private conversation at a coffee-house, A Nonconformist 
minister at Plymouth was sentenced to four years' imprison- 
ment for saying in a sermon that the King was placed upon 
tile throne on condition of keeping certain laws and rules, 
and that if lie did not keep them, lie had 110 more right to 
the crown than the Stuarts had. Several hill-stickers, who 
could neither read nor write, were sent to prison for six 
months lor posting a proclamation by the London Corre- 
sponding Society, declaring, in reply to certain accusations 
by the Loyal Association against Republicans and Levellers, 
that the Society stood for the purity of the Constitution. 
A doctor named William Hudson was sentenced to two 
years' imprisonment for “seditions words in n coffee-house 
after dinner after two large ({lasses of punch." These 
prosecutions, ami very many others were the result of 
the inquisition which the Government called upon llui 
magistrates to establish in all the restaurants and public- 
houscs. They are eclipsed by the larger pageants of tyranny 
for which the Government hud to thank Du adits and his 
tools in Scotland, and on which Pitt publicly congratulated 
judges whose names are still rememl»ercd with horror, 

Thomas Muir, a brilliant young advocate had interested 
himself iri the efforts to stimulate attention in Scotland 
in political questions, He had helped to form n society in 
Glasgow called “the Friends of the Constitution and of 
the People/* to co-operate with the Whig " Friends of the 
People" in London, a society to which no one was ad- 
mitted until he had signed a declaration of his allegiance 
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to the Government of Great Britain ufi established in King, 
Lords, and Commons. lie had addressed various meet ini's, 
and it was clear even from hostile witnesses, that his 
language was moderate, ami his policy not much diltcivnt 
from the policy which Pitt had rccomniendM in ryfi *. |j,. 

was indicted for sedition; the jury, chosen hy the j ii< Ii;ck 
consisted of men belonging to Associations that had already 
condemned him by public resolutions as an enemy of tltt? 
constitution, and the Lord Justice Clerk, instead of snmming 
up, made a speech to show that any criticism of the < iovern' 
meat, or of the Parliamentary representation was sedition, 
This “coarse and dexterous ruffian,” as Lord ( Whlnuii has 
called him, asked the jury to consider whether Mr, Muir’s 
conduct appeared to them, as it appeared tu him, to be 
sedition. “As Mr, Muir has brought many witnesses {„ 
prove his general good behaviour, mid his recommending 
peaceable measures and petitions to Parliament, it it ymir 
business to judge how fur this should operate in his favour, 
in opposition to the evidence on the other side. 


“Mr, Muir might have known that im attention could 
be paid to such a rabble, What right hud they to repre- 
sentation? He could have told them that the Parliament 
would never listen to their petition. I low could they think 
of it? A government in every country should be just Him 
a corporation; and in this country, it is made up of u„. 
landed interest, which alone has a right to be icprc enlcd • 
as for the rabble, who have nothing but personal property' 
what hold has the nation of them? Wind security li.r the 
payment of their taxes? They may puck tip all their 
property on thole backs, ami leave the country in the 
twinkling of an eye, but landed propc.ty cannot be ,e' 
moved. 


• l0IKk!llc y ««ch h conduct was certainly to 
produce a spirit of revolt; a.ul if what was demanded 
should bo refused, to take it by force. 

"Mr. Muir’s plan of discouraging revolt, and all .sort of 
tumult, was certainly political : for until evcyll.ing was ripe 
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for a general insurrection, any tumult or disorder could only 
lend, as ho himself said, to ruin his cause; he was in the 
meantime, however, evidently poisoning the minds of the 
common people, and preparing them lor rebellion. 

"Gentlemen, you will take the whole into your con- 
sideration. I now leave it with yon, and have no doubt 
of your returning such a verdict as will do you honour." ‘ 

The language of the judges alter the verdict had been 
K»vcu showed that they were worthy colleagues of Lord 
Justice ltrux licit!. One of them, Lord Swinlon, remarked 
that " now that lorlnre " was " happily aholished " there was 
no punishment adequate lor Mr. Muir's offence, and that the 
Roman law which must for these purposes he considered 
the Scottish common law, had left it to their discretion to 
soutl Mr. Muir to the gallows, to throw him to wild boasts 
or to transport him. 9 The Lord justice Clerk himself in a 
final display of the serene and impartial majesty of the law, 
said that the applause in court, which had broken out at 
the end of a manly and able defence by Muir had convinced 
him that it would be dangerous to leave Mr. Muir in the 
country, and that the only question was whether he should 
be transported lor life or lor fourteen years, The milder 
alternative was chosen, and Muir was sent to Holuny Hay 
with convicted felons, for no other crime" than for that of 
demanding a reform which Hill had urged whilst we were at 
war with America and with hall of Europe, and which the 
Duke of Richmond had championed in the Lords when the 
Gordon Riots were making a Red lam of the capital. Muir 
was punished because die law was administered in Scotland 
so as to make the existing arrangements for Parliamentary 
representation, and the integrity of the .Scottish corporations, 
byevvords for corruption, secure from nil criticism. It was 
of that trial that William Pitt, who knew the law, and knew 
the meaning of agitations for Parliamentary reform, declared 

* »V/jiiAf /Vi'ni/f, vmL * j\ ^ 

* Ml w ttwrt to h in Mtifrii npm:hc& wliMi luul mu 

been hi 1‘ailknumi, ur \n icntlmiurw try Mirt 

8 
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that “no doubt could be entertained either of the legality 
of the trials under review or of the propriety of the manner 
in which the Lords of Justiciary had exercised their dis- 
cretion upon this occasion. He thought that the judges 
would have been highly culpable if, vested as they were 
with discretionary powers, they had not employed them for 
the present punishment of such daring delinquents, and the 
suppression of doctrines so dangerous to the country.” 1 

The Scottish judges were soon to show that they were 
just as ready to punish other “daring delinquents’’ of the 
same kind. A Mr. Palmer was indicted at Perth for 
circulating a seditious libel. By way of adding a certain 
incidental finesse to the extraordinary injustice with which 
Muir had been treated, the Lord Advocate had actually 
urged as a proof against him that a letter was found in his 


papers addressed to Mr. Palmer, who was then awaiting 
trial, thus contriving to strike a simultaneous blow at two 
persons. It was shown that Palmer’s only offence consisted 
in circulating a pamphlet, which lie had not written himself, 
containing not a single expression to which parallel could 
not be found in Burke’s own speeches. The trial Itself 
differed little from that of Muir,, Witnesses were brow- 
beaten, and Lord Abercromby, in summing up, maintained 
in the form of an indignant question that It was sedition to 
assert that the people had a right to universal suffrage. 
Palmer was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. The 
other victims of that “discretionary power” which Pitt 
thought had been so wisely exercised against Muir, were 
Skirvmg, Margarot, and Gerrald. Skirving was the Secretary 
of the great Convention which had been assembled at Edin- 
burgh m January 1793, in imitation of the Convention in 
London ten years earlier, for the purpose of demanding 
Urtamentruy Reform. The Convention adopted various 
ridiculous titles and flourishes from the new French 


1 Pitt also refused to sco anything objectionable 
judge (according to Scptch law at that time) of 
Association that had already condemned Muir. 


in the choice by the presiding 
jurors who belonged to mi 
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vocal^a^, and it provoked the authorities by asserting 

r"' fr l " "“l**; tat It. mooting* t"n. 
exlicmely orderly, its language not more violent tlnn 
language that had been held ten years earlier i , l i 
HfatnHnnca wn. create, I I* the ,«lfe £, « 

and (u! rrald wore all trial for sedition, in the tamo spirit’ 
and by the same methods' as Muir and Palmer and’ 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation each. Margaret 
anil (icrrah were delegates from the Lomlon Corresponding 

in«it rli-IV'il l<: Ti“» 1,ii:C0 of « 0fxI twtuno for the Govern^ 
muit that they had brought themselves within reach of tlu- 

discretionary powers of the Scottish judges 

susSJX hm * hat r mim:d Government 

. i.puHlu llw. Habeas Corpus Act must be mentioned 
tuuisc it illustrates the circumstances that gave rise to 
1 , r,, ”! 0UM ul ,,r,nc ‘l insurrection. A Mr. Walker an 

Z et" y ,m jk C,tiw!n * fl "‘ l ik valiant Liberal! ^ 
dieted with « x other persons at Lancaster for a conspiracy 

•u«hS?Z r° t TT itUll0n nnH Government, and to aid 
• nbt the I'rencli in case they should invade this king. 

l. t Mr vv t. l>,i ? in April * T,)e Giicf charge 
U - V Y t,,kor Wilfi llwt he had purchasetl arms for 

liiul muXsi °\ U WilS proved llmt Mr - Walker 
Z l ? ! r , n 'T‘ n!i ' " H a w,y ,u;t:cSH 'U'y precaution 
.. l ' ut ' " f *«« luui.se against the violence of the 

lh ,° lllc Govmo- 

' ,r " crj, ' ry ' * 

Gll "'!'" lmml tail conducted their campaign 

, . u, '< i lla ‘ y liuv ' c,,n fming themselves to issuing 

,K ’ l, T' »><= vigilance nnd 

,t K “P’drata, niul to encouraging an "organ- 
. l , ,( lo >' nl,st wwwiation« which was very active in 

ii ! si i | C (Imi lot wttuhl condemn «ny mdm | K . t „ r , J 

? f,’ Vr r'’ Jee,i0n •'««««. .8J U, d bunl^Mlce Clerk 

juiy or nay man i* i hil lm! h'' i“ 1 h0|W " ,ere U "” l H R c " ,Isn mn of Hie 

/ y n in ihin court who \m not exprt mri the Mine sumimcnL" 
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denouncing reformers. In May 1794 they adopted excep- 
tional measures. The prosecutions had not silenced the* 
platform, for there had been meetings at heeds, Wake- 
field, Bradford, Halifax, and Sheffield, and a great meeting 
at Chalk Farm, and arrangements were in progress for a 
great convention in London, in spite of the discouragement 
of the “Friends of the People, " who thought such a project 
might help the Government. Suddenly, the papers of the 
Corresponding Society, and the Constitutional Society were 
seized. Some dozen of their members were sent to the 
Tower to await their trial for High Treason, and I 'ill 
proposed the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act on the 
strength of a report of the secret Committee of his sup- 
porters in Parliament on the captured documents. There 
had been nothing before this to show that there was any 
conspiracy, except the conviction of a wretched spy Walt, 
whose enterprises were more a subject for contempt than 
alarm. The other convictions signified nothing more than 
the condemnation by selected juries and judges of the type 
of Braxficld, of all criticism of the Parliamentary representa- 
tion. But in May 1794 the Government declared the stale 
to be in danger, and they took two extreme steps to impress 
the nation with the reality of the vast conspiracy they 
pictured. They invoked ali the most solemn terrors of the 
law, and they withdrew ali tlu; guarantees of responsible 
justice and personal freedom, It is important to remember 
the exact sequence of events, for the tyranny of the Govern- 
ment has been excused on the ground that it repre- 
sented “not the coercion of a people by tlu: government, 
but the coercion of a government by the people ," 1 Pill, in' 
proposing the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, drew a 
picture of a hideous conspiracy that had been at work 
sometimes by silent machinations, sometimes by open 
intimidation, for two years, arranging to build tip it con- 
vention that should replace the existing constitution. I In 
noted that the conspirators had formed corresponding 
1 Lord Rosebery, Lift of Pin, p. 167, 
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societies in (hit large manufacturing towns, which they 
thought likely, because of their "i|'iiomnt and profligate" 
population, to welcome their project of rebellion, This was 
the ridiculous light in which Pill represented the operations 
ol a society thut had iiatiirally looked to the large towns 
where there was no Parliamentary representation for an 
Hillnnuieilk; support of tin: cause of reform, It would he 
easy enough to imderstaml such language from the sup. 
porter of the Government who argued licit " tin: very 
advanced price at which seals were now represented to 
he sold, was not (if true) a proof of its corruption, but of 
the increasing wealth and prosperity of the country ." 1 Hut 
a Prime Minister who persuades Parliament In suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act by such a description of tin: nation's 
dauber, can scarcely he exonerated from any share in 
creating the public terror which Lord Rosebery represents as 
"coercing" tin? Government. 

In the trials of Thomas Hardy and I Ionic Tooko the 
Government hail every opportunity of milking (food their 
accusations. It was their contention that these Societies, 
whilst in their open documents they abjured violence and 
demanded reform, were busy with clandestine insurrection. 
The books of the Corresponding Society and the Constitu- 
tional Society bad been seized without warning, The 
secretary was arrested so suddenly that Ids wife died 
afterwards in consequence of the shock, and his house was 
turned inside out for proofs and compromising records 
The whole array of soft-slippered spies and mercenary 
eavesdroppers who had insinuated themselves Into various 
brandies of the Corresponding Society, and had tried to 
tempt hot-headed enthusiasts into spasmodic treason were 
passed through the witness-box to do their worst. Prisoners, 
untried and im accused, were recalled from the cells into 
which they had been swept by the Government, when the 
normal restraints of the law had been suspended, to face 
tilt: sudden severities of cross-examination. For eight days 

1 Mr, Amt nil her. 
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the issue was (lhcnHm.il; all the archives oi l he SonYty 1 were 
submitted to the full light of the public view ; all the 'urtvtr 
of the meetings, correspondence, .online, and , »i « a.miuH 
were extracted ; all the hoardings of private treachery and the 
greedy accumulations of eager informers, whoso reputation 
and rewards wore involved in a conviction, wore arrayed in 
imposing column of slander and suspicion, and (he hypothesis 
on which the Government rested their case was shatte red 
and laid bare, Jr the arguments by which Pill justified his 
destruction of freedom were correct in lad, the ringleaders of 

r 0b ; ,0x!olw «*UW never have survived that 

minute and rigorous scrutiny into everylhing ihoy l.n.l said 
oi written, or planned, or whispered amongst friends. 

n spite of this rehulf the Government persisted in its 
alarmist policy, and one of its members only wished th u 
the jury had been as wise as he, The Main f * 

was suspended from May S j rt | , m ln J(lly { , ( , ‘ * 

he Government made use of their Hill to send a mmd.e. ,1 
men to prison, ami keep them ihere without trial The 
London Corresponding Society held u meeting in An. ii 
795, and another against IWn advice in October rypc« 

“r""' 1 """''' 

S&r5 it t v ^ 'WHS 

slmtioiis, anti the Kim. m-iil. i • V " S' ilniiitn- 

loud c,i« Of - No Mu'” S r 1 

stone Mien, W'*" " * I 

fioid that he had shown during .i^rT' 1 ^ Jm "‘" 

whole thing had no more to do w h J . ft “• T '"‘ 

, ‘Ag^td «n, b> . Ihc OovJlcm t J ,/ ,,M,M t,mn 

but it whs proved nt l!ie aiuls tlmt these nr ’ W*™ 1 "*"* tar mmln Kl 
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pm(:o.slM ngaimst the American War during Its last years. It 
was tin: behaviour of a proletariat that was threatened with 
starvation, Ihit it was just what the Government wanted, 
and two Mills were rapidly introduced which finally silenced 
the platlorm. One Mill, the Treasonable Practices Mill, was 
Introduced by Grenville into the Lords, and the other, the 
Seditious Meetings Milt was introduced by Mitt into the 
Commons, The former of these Mills introduced a new law 
ol tieason, “ llu: proof of overtacts of treason was now to 
be dispensed with ; and any person compassing and devising 
the death, bodily harm, or restraint of the King, or his 
deposition, or the levying of war upon him, in order to 
eompnl him to change his measures or counsels, or who 
should express such designs by any printing, writing, 
preaching, or malicious and advised speaking, should suffer 
the penalties ol high treason, 1 Any person who by writing, 
printing, preaching, or speaking should incite the people to 
hatred or contempt of his Majesty, or the established 
government and constitution of the realm, would he liable 
to the penalties of a high misdemeanour; and on a second 
conviction, to banishment or transportation. The act was 
l o remain in force during the life of the King, and till the end 
of the next session after his decease.’"’ 1 

'J. he second Mill provided Mint no meeting, not convened 
liy the sheriff or other local authorities was to lake place 
until notice laid been given by seven householders and 
sent to the magistrate. The magistrate was to attend the 
meeting, and anyone who prevented his going might suffer 
death without benefit of clergy. Ills powers at the meeting 
were paramount. If any speaker said anything likely to 
excite hatred or contempt of his Majesty or the Govern- 
ment, or the constitution, lie was to be apprehended, and 
resistance was to be a felony punishable by death. The 
magistrate could break up a meeting, and was completely 

' Tin: |Hiiviiii«m i:<!iii:rrniti)s pmidiliif; wul advised sjwhMiijj wus afterwards 
mnitM' 

* May, CcNtfituJhwttf ffhtory pf vol* ii» |l pS. 
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indemnified for any loss of life or wounds that might happen 
in his efforts to disperse it. Further, any rooms in which 
debating societies met were to be licensed by two magis- 
trates, and a magistrate could enter at any time. This 
Bill was to continue in force for three years. It is im- 
portant to remember that before introducing those; Bills 
the Government had found in the case of Homy Yorke 
who was tried in July 1795, and sentenced to two yours' 
imprisonment on a charge of conspiring to (lol'amo Hu; 
House of Commons, and to excite a spirit of disaffection 
and sedition amongst the people, that they could punish 
platform speeches under existing laws. Yorke was a youth 
of twenty-two, and Kooko, before whom lie was tried, 
admitted that his speech, made at Sheffield the previous 
year, would have been innocent, if it had been made at 
another time. Sir James Fitz-Jamcs Stephen remarks that 
this was the first instance of a prosecution in which the law 
of conspiracy was applied to seditious offences, 

The Acts put an end for the time to all public discussion, 
for to hint that Birmingham with its 70, (XX) inhabitants hud 
as good a right to be represented in the House of Commons as 
a decayed borough with half a dozen electors was to render 
oneself liable to a prosecution for sedition. The London 
Corresponding Society tried to evade the Act by sending 
delegates to address small meetings, but the attempt broke 
down, and when in 1796 they tried to hold n public meeting 
the magistrates arrested some of the chief speakers, and 
dispersed the meeting. But the final blow had not yet 
been struck, In 1798 the Habeas Corpus Act was again 
suspended, and the following year I’itt carried a Bill to 
suppress the societies of United Englishmen, United Britons, 
United Scotsmen, United Irishmen, and the London Corre- 
sponding Society. The latter Bill contained a provision that 
any society which should act in separate or distinct brandies 
should be deemed and taken to be an unlawful combination 
and confederacy, and that any persons maintaining corre- 
spondence or intercourse with it should be deemed guilty of 
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an unlawful combination a.ul confederacy, the penalty for 
which was seven years 1 transportation. The same year the 
Seditions Mcetmgd Act expired, but in April i8oi, the 
(.overnment renewed tin: suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act (I he suspension of ,y 9 « expiring early that year), and 
icvivcd the Seditious Meetings Act by a Bill of a single 

M, 1 N:lM,n * Th « ICnglish freedom was now com- 

phde, and we may say of Bill, adapting Swift’s language 
about something else, that he had asked of the nation all the 
good qualities of its mind as the price of the maintenance of 
the. governing classes, "which perhaps for a less purchase 
would lie thought lull an indifferent bargain,” 

In I luil first darlc chapter of the struggle between the 
governing classes and democracy in England, a struggle that 
lasted, 1 with much the same methods, long after the French 
war was over, there is one illuminating page, for it is enriched 
by the record of a virtue which has never quite disappeared 
from English politics, the patient heroism of resistance. 
Persecution almost always produces eccentricities, exaggera- 
tions, fanaticisms morbid, theatrical, bizarre, sharpened and 
separated from tins gentler influences of the normal and 
Imntpill energies of society. Persecuted men tend to lm’ 
their convictions not: only with tenacity but with acrimo: 
These types are not wanting in the Revolutionary strugj 
Hut of the men who then went to prison, or to Botany B 
or to a moral exile a at home, there is this to be said, tha. 


I Mv*rp<*ul, who Ihn llidiens Corpus Act in 1817, was President of 

Ihft Hoard of Twirt (m Umvkrnhury) in Pill'fl Government in 1794, 

I I urn indebted lo Mr. John Ti, Chubb for leave to print the following 
jM(liPlio letter from S« T. Coleridge to Mr, Chubb's great-grandfather, which 
allow* how terrible wa* the mipIuI him mi reformers: — 

Addnp^rd to Mr. John Citium, Ihidgcwuter, in 1797 or *79& 

IU 5 AW Sin* X wih« In you on tin? subject of Thai wall, He 1 ms found by 
rxjifilaiec that neither Ills own health nr llml of his wife ami cliildron can bo 
prr*wiml in bondniij niul weirs it otherwise, yot his income is inadequate to 
tmdutain him there. I In Js therefore under the necessity of fixing his residence 
in Urn mmliy. lint by hU patlknlui' exertions in the propagation of those prin- 
ciple*, which we hold ^u rtrd mul of the highest importance, he has become, ns 
ymi well know, |mrlii ulurty uiijHipulnr, through every part of the kingdom — in 
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they risked everything for the causa of freedom, th;il Uu;y 
had to master every kind of fear and selfish passion, tlial 
they gave their lives to work neglected by all olhers, the 
education of a class that had known nothing of puli lies, that 
they were strangers to all personal ambitions, and that they 
bore their hard lot, in some cases almost as terrible a lot 
as the imagination can picture, with a manly and intrepid 
composure, Many of the reformers were working men like 


every pari of the kingdom therefore some odium und inconvriilmin? nniM ho 
incurred by those who should he inslnmumlal hi profiling him n eutiog,* ilnro 
but arc Truth and Liberty of so little importance that we owe tin Mnilint |m 
them? And because with talents very great, mid dhinlcrcUodhev, mid.mbtnl, lie 
has evinced himself In activity of coinage, Miperlur tmmy oilier |uhi<>l, mn-.t Id . 
country for this he made a wildoruus'i of water to him?* .Time tiro many ri'ii*:nin 
for his preferring this to any other part of the kingdom, he will lime find the 
society of men equal to himself In talents, und pndmlity impciim in m«piiml 
knowledge— of men, who d lifer from each other vny widely in many wiy im 
portant opinions yet unite in the one great duty of unbniimlrd /i>knw*Y, If ihr day 
of darkness and tempest should come, it is most probable, that the Inthumr idT, 

would he very great on the lower cliisses-il may ihnclhre pmve of tun 

utility to the cause of Truth and Humanity, that he litul spent Mime >eair» In n 
society, where his natural Impetuosity had hem disciplined iuin | M ticm o, und 
salutary scepticism, and the slow energies of a atlutfotim* spirit, 

JhU who shall get him a cottage hern? I have m fmm\ mol *|\ \*o**\r i i 
precluded from it by the dreadful slate of his poor Mother's health mid by hi * 
connection with the llencfil Club the utllitimif which he estimates very high, 
and these, lie thinks, would lie materially ullreted by any activity in favor id 'f, 
—Besides, has ho not already taken Ida share of odium? h*vt hr uni alurady 
almost alienated, certainly very much cooled, tho nllieihms of u.me id bit, 
relations, by his exertions on my account? And why rdionhl otir man do ,*??? 
But, it must ho loft to every man's private mind to determine, whmhn or o-> |,h 
particular circumstances do or do not justify him in keeping aloof from all ini. i 
fcrcnco in such subjects, J, T, in now at Swansea, mid oxjK*i i*i mi iiii^o f,>on 
me respecting the possibility uf bin settling lu re, and hr tcqitedni m<* to vwitr to 
you, I have done it- and you will he so kind (if In your |mwrr, ts ifay) to 
me one or two lines, hrielly informing me whether or tm jyi#r iMitkohir i ire mu, 
stanccH enable you to exert yourself in taking n cottage for him «; 

6 mm round Stmvey, He means to live hi perfect letfremem neitlirr taldno 
pupils or anything else, , * , ** 


It is painful to ask that of u person which he may hud it r modly dhtiridm* 
to grant or dcny-(lhit I do not ask anything! hut nimpiy hwt>di«u vmi ih* 
ctilcnlMimiR on our side of Urn subject ■). Your mix mind will Imriinllatrly 
iggcnt those on die other Hide -und f douhl not, you will deride molding to 
the preponderance, - Believe me with icspnil, no, S. T, At|.wtim } " f 
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Manly (a .shoemaker), but some of the ringleaders wore men 
of the middle class, Gorrald was the son of wealthy parents ; 
Mai ga lot, the son of a general mereliant and wine importer; 
Joyce, a pupil of Mr. I 'lice's and the author of an arithmetic; 
Jionney, an attorney; Sharp, an engraver; Kyd, a man of 
lettois; Kichter, son of an artist ; and Molcraft, a dramatist. 
To understand what It meant to he a Liberal from 1794 
to 1 Kuo we must not look merely at the ferocities of the 
statute-book. The country was under a vast system of 
espionage, and the whole army of officials, deprived of their 
votes by the Rockingham Ministry, were so many agents, 
scattered throughout the country, enforcing the displeasure 
or the strong will of the Government. Liberalism meant, in 
many professions, a career closed abruptly; 1 for men and 
women of tlui middle class it meant separation from their 
iriends by a yawning chasm of intolerance and terror, for the 
obscure and the defenceless it meant perhaps dreary years of 
languishing existence in prison, without trial or notice. The 


organisation of loyalist mobs, the concrete expression of a 
militant sycophancy, enlisted great numbers of informers 
and destroyed Dr. Priestley's house in 1791, amidst the 
scandalous indifference of the magistrates ; they afterwards 
destroyed Mr. Walker's house in Manchester, and arranged 
other riots in other parts of the country. They attempted in 
vuin to provoke Fox's neighbours to attack his house. The 
men who opened their mouths against Pitt's policy for ten 
years had to face risk of imprisonment, social ostracism, the 
mercenary violence of Milo's bullies, and every species of 
slander on their motives. There wore men and women of all 


ranks who chose that bitter persecution, rather than seek 
refuge or reward in a guilty silence, anil a state can rely 


on no stouter quality to resist invasion or decay titan the 
texture of which such temperaments are made. 

In the great work of resistance the Parliamentary 
Opposition played their part courageously. Their position 
differed from that of the enthusiasts outside, who believed 
1 See M, Angrllier's Jtunii, 
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that however many of its missionaries might fall in (he first 
conflicts the cause of popular government was irresistible, 
and its triumph would mean flu: filial establishment of 
freedom and justice. Fox and his friends had many alarms 
about the issue of the popular movement. The Whig wing 
of the Reform movement deprecated a great many of the 
demonstrations of the popular societies, partly as a question 
of tactics, for they knew that the (iovcrmnenl welcomed any 
pretext for repression, but partly also because they were 
afraid that the struggle between the Government and the 
extreme theories might end in anarchy and confusion. Fox 
had the advantages and the disadvantages of his position as 
Parliamentary leader. Ho defended English freedom with 
a passion which belonged to his profound sense of the 
grandeur of England, hut his views of the great issue unlike 
the enthusiasm of the democrats embraced a keen appreeial h >n 
of all the traditions of English public life and parly cniiih'els, 
It was in the name of the history of England that he fought 
the whole series of the Government's tyrannies, Imt to many 
of his allies outside Parliament that history was not a great 
achievement to be defended, but a great usurpation to be 
undone. Fox and ids friends regarded the consign Unit 
with the pride of men who felt that their party hud invented 
its structure, and that it was adequate for the protection of 
the nation in emergencies. He was indignant with the 
societies who sent messages to the French Convention dis- 
paraging the English constitution, on the one hand, and 
was much more indignant with the Government for making 
haste to show that the constitution was not a genuine pro' 
lection for Englishmen's liberties on the other , 1 There was 


"Ho had signed a declaration of attachment to tin- enii*iliHth<n< W « |„. 
thought it of Importance nt tlio present moment to lei foreigner., mid r 4 ,wl.tlly 
he french, see that men of all dcsc.lptlnm, were firmly mX,\ ,jZ 

hy l ' ,C '" Wrew,i from "'i* «t'kl. ioM the,;, 

HHo-T w « r « v « r y genemlly adopted here i Hut il.ey l w | | rrt) ,| r . 
cdycil tiy the ministers proclamations, Mating that there waa great t | ; , tl .. rr r r ,.„, 

,ky Imti ^ -i— i s 
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sdtlum any mutual confidence between Fox and the 
extreme democrats, except during the agitation against 
the ty<)$ Bills. 1 On one occasion Horne Tooko in pro- 
posing a toast at a dinner called the attention of the spies 
in the room to his assertion that Parliament was a sink of 
corruption, and, ho added, " the Parliamentary Opposition 
is a sink ol corruption." Fox fought the battle with a 
strenuous zeal which dissolved all lesser animosities, partly 
because he believed that everything precious to Englishmen 
was at stake, partly because he could not bear that less 
powerful men should suffer imprisonment or other forms of 
punishment for holding opinions that he could avow in com- 
parative safely. But lie fought it without the help of those 
Illusions about human nature, and the rapid triumph of 
justice which sustained many of the stoutest hearts in those 
days of martyrdom. 

It is fortunate that before the panic became acute in 
England, the Opposition won a bloodless victory of supreme 
importance. Fox's label Bill was carried through both 
Houses in 1792, In the famous case of the Dean of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Shipley, who had recommended a pamphlet by Sir 

1 (T. Knuthitlnn of tlits London Coi responding Society til their meeting in 
Musylclumt? Hchta, r/95 (m* History of th * '/\vo Ait, f, p. 653): “Tirol the 
(ImnltiH of ihU meeting hr* given to Lint Right, (Inn, Charles James Kon, M.I*., 
for liin llriHi determined, nnd muspiivocat opjtoMilon to these Hill* ix>lh in tint] 
out nf Parliament' AimI more especially fnr hta nmniy and nmMituiiniiut do 
i:lurAtimi| ■Tirol neither the Corn motet, tmr the Lords, nor 1 in* King, nor Ihct 
three combined tin ilia legislature, cun he considered i\% having j tower to enclave 
ihtt jwoplei lmt tlml they umy cither wpitmuriyi nr unitedly do Mich nets ns 
would justify die re*talnm:e nf the jHtople. 1 " 

Cfi nUo iVm&rfoh ami Vormfomlcmti vnl, Hi, p. 13$ (1796) : “ At present I 
think ihtit we ought to go further towards agreeing with the democratic nr 
pn|nilur jMily limn m any former period j for the following reasons ;~»Wc, ns 11 
|Mily» I fnir, cun do nothing, mui the contest wml he between lha Court and 
the Democrats, Thaw lust, wiihoul mir umumumc, will be either too weak to 
rental Ilia Command then conics Mr, Hume’s Kulhtin»»m» which yon and 1 
think the worM nf till events, or if tin y urn strong enough, being wholly un- 
miml with any nrhtocmtic leaven, and full of resentment against m for imt 
joining them, will go proUthly to greater excesses, unci bring on the only Mute 
of thing* which can make n man doubt whether the despotism of monarchy is 
the worn of Ml evils, " 
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William Jones entitled A Dialogue between a (lOil/euian ami 
a Farmery to a society of reformers, it had been laid down by 
Lord Mansfield that the question of whether a publication 
was libellous or not was a pure question of law, to be decided 
by the judges, and that all the jury had to decide was 
whether the defendant had or had not published it. If this 
judgment had been left as the final decision " the Star 
Chamber,” says Lord Campbell, " might have been re-estab- 
lished in this country.” Fox's famous Hill established 
expressly the right of the jury to decide the guilt or inno- 
cence of the publication as well as its authorship, and 
thereby restored the freedom of the press which would 
otherwise have been at the mercy of the judges. The Act 
passed as a Declaratory Act, and it is to Fill's credit that, 
however careless he was afterwards about freedom, he gave 
Fox his frank and cordial support in this momentous matter. 
Lord Camden had been an ardent supporter of this doctrine 
for half a century, but the man who did most towards 
effecting this triumph in was Frskiuo, who bad been 
Dr. Shipley’s counsel. "Krskine," says Lord Campbell, 
"saved the liberties of his country." It can at least be said 
of him without exaggeration that during the darkest hours 
of the Reign of Terror, all the energies of Ids splendid genius 
and patriotism were spent in the brave anti disinterested 
championship of freedom, and that no one achievement 
during those years did so much to check the fatal devasta- 
tions of a spirit which threatened finally to extinguish the 
rights of Englishmen, as Ki’skine's immortal defence of 
Thomas Hardy and Horne Tnoke, Like his (Wends he made 
his sacrifice to duty, Just as his brother Henry Krsktne 
preferred to speak his mind, rather than hold, by an in- 
glorious silence, his office of Dean of the Faculty at Edin- 
burgh, so Thomas Erskine chose to defend 1'aine, and lone 
the Attorney-Generalship to the Prince of Wales. M, Kibut 
has finely said of Erskluo that the love of liberty was pan 
of Ins talent. It is at any rale true that that passion has left 
his career, in spite of a vanity that lent Itself to an easy and 
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effective ridicule, a sublime and immortal memory to his 
country. 

Unhappily, box's Libel Hill was the solitary Parlia- 
mentary success of the Opposition, and with that exception, 
its history is the history of an heroic but ineffectual resist- 
ance to the cruelties of panic and selfishness. That resist- 
ance was mainly a resistance in .Parliament, and the brunt 
of the IRjht fell upon Fox, Sheridan, and Grey in the 
Commons, and Lansdowne, 1 Lauderdale, Stanhope, and 
Medford in the Lords. It is only necessary to look at the 
division lists to understand how hopeless a task the Opposi- 
tion had undertaken. There were two debates in March 
l 7 ( M 011 the Infamous Scottish trials, and the Opposition 
was supported by 3:* votes and 4 (i votes to 171 and 152 
votes respectively. The minority on the first division on 
the Repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act in May 179.1. was 
39 to 201 ; on Sheridan’s motion to repeal the suspension 
in January 1795 it was 41 to 185. The same month the Bill 
for continuing the suspension was carried by 239 to 53. 
In the stem fight against the Treason and Sedition Bills in 
1795, Uk: best vote for the Opposition was 70 to 269, and 
in box's last effort before ins despairing secession, on his 
proposal to repeal the Treason and Sedition Bills, in 1797, 
he mustered 52 votes to 2(10, 

Tlie struggle was for the most part in Parliament, but 
there was one great effort to stimulate remonstrances in the 
country. Fox had argued during the discussion of the Bill 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, that Pitt had no 
rigid to adopt such a revolutionary measure without taking 
the sense of the country, and in the autumn of 1795 the 
Opposition decided that the method of protest, which had 
been used with great effect in the American War, must be 

1 It in hUrrcaliiiK to imifets ilio gnultml tcniatm? “rapprochement” Inst ween 
Fo* nml Shelburne, wlw had Income Lord JUtnulmvne, Tk liituir memorial 
nf I 7 #d wore only hlmvly njjtingefl out l»y Luimtowne 1 * Mom nnd fearless opposh 
l toil VnnvU war mul domcMic oppremdon, it rmud ilml jimlifiefl Ida 

epitaph its m limit wtoi never feared the people. Fox dined with him for the find, 
lime in 1795, 
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employed against the proposal for the final extinction ol tin; 
platform. The precedents of those times were evidently 
very much in the minds of the leaders of the Opposition, 
who knew what it meant to place the Government of the 
day beyond the reach of criticism, and Lord Derby had 
declared that public meetings had shortened the American 
War. There was a further stimulus to concerted action of 
this kind. The Government had, in box's words, an 
"alliance out of doors,” i.e. a great organisation made up 
partly of disinterested and frightened patriots, but largely 
of contractors, officials, dependants, which asserted that the 
country approved of the Government's Hills. A great, meeting 
of the Whig Club was held in November 1795 with Bedford 
in the chair, and Fox said there ought to be meetings every- 
where, and a resolution was passed that meetings of the, 
people in their respective districts should be immediately 
called for the purpose of petitioning Parliament: against the 
Bill. 1 The result was an agitation of some dimensions, 
though unhappily it did not influence the House of 
Commons. Fox himself presided over a mass meeting in 
Palace Yard, Westminster, on the ifith of November. Thu 
London Corresponding Society held a great meeting a few 
days earlier, and other meetings, including one at Edin- 
burgh, were held in various parts of the country. According 
to the History of the Two Acts, sixty-five petitions were 
presented for the Bill with 30,0a) signatures, amt ninety-four 
petitions against with over 1 30,000, An amusing example 
is given in that publication of the influence of Government 
officials, in a letter analysing the signatures to a counter- 
petition in favour of the Bills from Portsmouth, which 
showed that the petition was signed by forty-seven persons, 
and every one of them was either a contractor, or a revenue 
officer, or a public official in the service of the Government. 
The Whig Club held another meeting on 19th October «7yS, 9 
at which Fox declared that the sense of the country had 

1 Joplnnn, History of the Two Ads, vol, I. p. aoy. 

* History oj the 'J\uo Ads, p. 7 Ho, 
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been roused, and that they must form an association such 
as Lrskinc, who was in the chair at the meeting, had 
Rested for obtaining the repeat of the two Acts. The 
Annua! Register corroborates this view. "Never had there 
fippcAiecI m the memory of the oldest man, so firm and de- 
culed a plurality of adversaries to the ministerial measures 
as on this occasion: the interest of the public seemed so 
deeply at stake, that individuals not only of the docent, but 
of the most vulgar professions, gave up a considerable 
port.™ of their time ami occnputa, In attend!,,,, £ 
numerous mowing, that were called |„ every part of 
the kingdom to the proposed intent of counteracting this 
attempt of the Ministry” It is difficult not to believt i at 
tli ih is an exaggerated account, though it is evident that 
thue was a considerable opposition to the Government's 
proposals ihc territorial power however was overwhelm! 
mg, and the Government could afford to neglect the petitions 
agamat tho Bill "Yon will easily fhat in S 

Houses, wo have opposed as strenuously as we were able 
(though with very small numbers) these Bills, upon their 
list introduction ; but we have not thought this enough 
and we are endeavouring at public meetings, and petitions’ 

TZuVr, lm " ylM ‘ b ‘ " f «» ““"'O'! hmv successful 

hi i ’i r 1 k !r )W UOt; pci * h ' ll,H 1 am not very sanguine 
but feel myself quite sure it is right to try; and I hone 

you will agree with me, that, upon such an occasion it is 
an act of duty to brave all the calumny that will be thrown 
upon us on account of the countenance which we shall be 
represented as giving to the Corresponding Society and 
othes, who are supposed to wish the overthrow of t | ne 
Monarchy. 1 here appears to me to be no choice at present 
but between an absolute surrender of the liberties of the 
people, and a vigorous exertion, attended, I admit, with 
considerable hazard, at a time like the present” i 

M have just time to tell you that our meeting yesterday 
succeeded beyond my hopes, incredibly numerous, yet very 
1 Ahmriah ami Corm/omltme, vol. jfj, p. ia.|, Nm*. r S( , m . 
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peaceable. The House of Commons is very bad indeed, 
and really seems to like these violent measures, which I 
consider as a symptom that the country, or at least the 
higher classes, are of the same opinion. However it is clear 
that here we have the popularity, and I suspect we shall 
have it universally among the lower classes, I need not 
tell you how much I dislike this state of things; but I 
cannot submit quite passively to Mr. Hume's Euthanasia 
which is coming on very fast.” 1 

"However, I must just tell you that I think the country 
behaved better than I expected upon the subject of the 
bills, and that, except in Yorkshire (a most material excep- 
tion, I admit), we have the people with us everywhere, in 
some parts of course more, and in others less decidedly. 
I take it we arc strongest in and about the Metropolis. 
We made very bad divisions in the House of Commons, 
but nevertheless, I think wc are much more of an opposition 
than we have been of late years. Thurlow came out at last, 
and though I do not think this a circumstance likely to 
have so much effect as some suppose, still, it is something. 
You will easily conceive that the existing cimm&tanm (Pitt's 
favourite phrase) have made Lansdowne more cordial with 
us all than formerly, and I should hope the Duke of I .mis, 
Lord Moira, and other outlying parts of opposition, will 
soon see the necessity of acting more in concert, and if 
the public cry continues to be with us, I have no doubt 
but they will. lMtt certainly meant to parry our attacks, 
by the message from the King relative to peace, but how far 
that will answer Ida purpose I doubt much; I think not at 
all, unless he really gets peace, and as to the question 
whether he will get it or not, I think it so doubtful that 
I have altered my opinion upon it several l lines." 8 

“ I do not know what to write to you about our politics 
here, The whole country seems dead, and yet they certainly 
showed some spirit while the Bills were pending; and I 

1 Mmoriah and Comspondmcti vol, Hi, \\ iaf>, Nov, 17, 1795, 

3 /Mri, vol. Hi. pp. 137, ia 8 , Dec, 34, 1795. 
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cannot holp flattering myself that the great coldness at 
present is owing to people being in expectation and doubt 
with respect to what Pitt means to do in regard to peace”! 

Two interesting about this agitation are worth 

notice, t he lu st is that the practice followed in the economy 
agitation by which speakers who were hostile to the views 
of the meeting were given a fair hearing was carefully 
observed, and Lord lloinl was listened to without any dis- 
order at Fox's tremendous meeting in Palace Yard. The 
second is that as the anti-Refomi campaign assumed in 
many cases tile character of an auti-Dissenter Campaign 
a fact that was partly duo to the Liberal enthusiasm of 
Dr. Priestley ami Dr. Price, it is not without importance, 
in view of the argument that the 'Pest and Corporation Acts 
were virtually inoperative, to notice that at the Bedford 
County Meeting to oppose the Hills, the speakers insisted 
on the injustice of committing such vast authority to a 
magistrate or a sheriff, when those offices were dosed against 
DksenUm * 

In 1707 Fox thought tin; struggle was over and the 
doom of the liberties of his country finally sealed. During 
the American War the Whigs had chosen a secession from 
Parliament in 177^ as a dramatic protest, and Fox Imd 
no additional argument for secession in 1707 in the impo- 
tence to which, in his eyes, Pitt had reduced Parliament, 
He consoled Drey five years later for his father's peerage 
by remarking that the Mouse of Commons had in a great 
measure ceased to he a place of much importance, " I am 
very mucli concerned indeed to bear of your father's peerage 
more especially as I understand it vexes you very mud/ 

It is undoubtedly a provoking event: but according to my 
noli tins, the constitution of the country is declining so rapidly, 
that the Mouse of Commons has in great measure ceased, 
and will shortly entirely cease to lx: a place of much import* 

\ Mtmmah imJ Cm^fvnbtut, v.,1. til. pp. >*», ip,, y r |,. l8| 

On ilwt ocowfeii Vm wm win* *m*m, vih Idler la RiHkiiwIwm, 
Qclohtr 17?$* MttHpruth uW val. f, p f 
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ance. The whole, if not gone it) going, and this considera- 
tion ought to make us less concerned about the particular 
situation (in regard to the public) in which we may bo 
placed. The only glimmering of hope which I see is from 
the Court, when that shall fall into other hands, and the 
Court without any invidious consideration of particular char- 
acters, is a miserable foundation to build a system of Liberty 
and Reform upon.” 1 The next throe years of his life were 
spent in a tranquil and contented retirement In which Fox 
could half forget the miseries of his country amid the congenial 
and absorbing consolations of scholarship and literature, 
There is something that sums up all the irresistible fascina- 
tion of Fox’s nature in the picture of that hard and bravo 
combat against oppression and injustice followed by the 
strenuous and contented calm, in which he discusses with 
his friends the supremacy of Homer and Virgil, or tins 
attractions of Euripides and Ovid, or Person's Commentary 
on the Hecuba , or asks a friend to interpret some obscurities 
in Moschus and Won, or proposes to Wakefield a plan for 
a Greek dictionary suggested to him by the plan of it 
French dictionary which he had found mentioned in Con* 
dorcet's Life of Voltaire t or defends himself with an aphorism 
from Cicero for shooting partridges. There is not a trace 
In these transports over ITomer, or Cicero, or Chaucer, or 
Ariosto, or in his little tournaments over questions of prosody, 
and metre, and the rival beauties of favourite poets, of the 
chagrin which many a man would have felt in the barren 
prospect of political exile that opened up to a statesman 
who twenty years earlier had won the proud supremacy 
of the House of Commons. In i8cx) he left Ills retreat to 
censure the rejection by the Government of Napoleon's over- 
tures, an act which few of Pitt's admirers now defend; and 
after one of the greatest speeches he ever made in Parliament, 
he found himself in a minority of <34 to 265. A few days 
later he was back again in Ids peaceful diversions, speculat- 
ing on Porson’s brilliant emendations, calculating what Ovid 
1 Letter to Grey, 1801, A/imriaftaml Cimsfondtutt, vnl. tit. p, 341, 
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owed to Apollonius, or Horace to Theocritus, and dismissing 
his intervention in politics with a few lines from Lycophron. 
“ You have heard from the newspapers of course, of my 
going to the House of Commons last month. I did it 
more in consequence of the opinions of others than from 
my own ; and when I came hack, and read the lines uu-o 
of Lycophron 

Tt fUiKfM rhfiuo V nv mimin' irfr/im> 

KVfiu KMtfuiVi m* nttniv ftvirie'Kij ri^nc* 

Ihiffti, Kfmr ^uAXmiirii /immiKtw k/miwj 

I thought them very apposite to what I had been about. 
In the last of the three, particularly, then; is something of 
comic, that diverted me, at my expense, very much. 11 * 

Wakefield with whom he carried on this vigorous cor- 
respondence was in prison, serving a sentence of two years 
imposed on him for publishing a political pamphlet in reply 
to the Bishop of Llandaff. Wakefield's own sentence was 
cruelly severe, but the punishment of Cnlhcll for selling a 
few copies of the pamphlet was simply barbarous. Cut hull 
was the publisher of Wakefield's luartius and other classical 
works, and tin? printer of Wakefield's political pamphlet 
sent him a few copies which he kept for sale in ignorance 
of their contents. Fox did his best to obtain for Wakefield 
a mitigation ol some of the discomforts of prison life, ami 
also to secure some manuscripts for him that he wanted from 
private libraries. Wakefield died very soon after his release. 

box abstained iroin Parliament during those years, but 
lie made a few speeches. He spoke at a dinner of the 
Whig Club on May 1st tyy8, and summed lip in two sen- 
tences the Liberal attitude to the dangers and misfortunes 
of the nation. "A malign influence unfortunately prevails 
over the conduct of the national defence; hut the inference 
in not that we should lie shark, or remiss, or inactive in 
resisting the enemy. The true inference is that the Friends 
of Liberty should, with the spirit and zeal that belong to 

1 JaStor Ui Wutcficlil, M«i« 1 i ra, l Hi *•>, Mtmsrinh amt CenaftHiftHtt, 
vul, Iv, |». (7'f, 
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their manly character, exert themselves in averting a foreign 
yoke: never forgetting that in happier and more favourable 
times, it will be equally their duty to use every effort to shake 
off the yoke of our Knglish tyrants,” At the same dinner, 
the Duke of Norfolk, who presided, gave the toast of " Our 
sovereign — the people,” and for that little demonstration 
of Liberalism he was dismissed by the Crown from the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Fox 
had two strong motives for replying to this blow from the 
Government The first was his natural objection to allowing 
a friend to suffer for opinions he held himself, and his second 
was that the growth of all the doctrines and habits of arbi- 
trary power made the assertion of the Whig theory of the 
constitution a matter of imperative duty. He accordingly 
went to the Whig Club to make a speech in which he 
developed and completed the argument of the sovereignty 
of the people, showing that the House of Hanover had no 
right to the throne unless that argument was valid, and 
concluded his speech by proposing the toast that bail cost 
Norfolk his Lord - Lieutenancy. Pitt replied by striking 
him off the Privy Council, refusing to adopt the advice of 
some of la's friends who hoped to see Fox sent to the 
Tower, 

.Three things are conspicuous in Fox's speeches against 
Pitt's series of coercions. They are all illustratii.ns of his 
political temperament, The first is the strong ami steady 
light of a commonsonse which pierced and penetrated all 
the rumours and phantoms of dark sedition that terrified 
the House of Commons, When the secret Committee with 
scared faces and trembling hands brought up the report by 
means of which the Government carried the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, Fox pointed out that the Committee 
were solemnly producing as proofs of conspiracies, documents 
and proclamations that had been published in all the papers. 
Half the manifestoes had been known to all the world 
for several months, and, as it turned out, Fox’s prompt sus- 
picions that the interpretations the Committee put upon 
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other documents which had hitherto been private were 
misleading and alarmist, proved to bo correct in every 
detail. Pitt himself must have been a good deal shaken by 
all these false alarms, for he solemnly declared that there 
was more reason in the conspiracies of 1794 for suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act than there had been in the rebellion 
of 1715, and the invasion of 1745.* Fox showed that if the 
Government wore right in arguing that the country was 
united in love and attachment to the constitution, what 
they were doing was " to suspend one of the grandest prin- 
ciples of the constitution of England, until there should be 
found no man within the kingdom tinctured with discontent, 
or who cherished the desire of reform." The convention to 
which the alarmists referred with a haggard terror was 
merely a meeting of delegates, and it might he established 
for good or for bad purposes. At the worst such a con- 
vention was no cause for alarm. "If they meant by their 
intended convention to overawe the country at a moment 
of such unprecedented strength as the Government now 
possessed, ho would say that they wore lit for Bedlam, and 
Bedlam only. So perfectly and entirely was it possible for 
magistrates, In every part of the kingdom, to execute the 
laws, that he would venture to say, that if any man or men, 
at such a convention, committed any illegal act, he or they 
might be sent to prison, and tried for the offence as securely 
as if no convention existed." The. truth is that discipline 
was never easier to maintain than it was during those years, 
and if there is any justification for coercion, it can surely 
only be the impossibility or tlu: difficulty of securing 
obedience to the law. The meetings of the popular 
societies were most orderly, in spite of the efforts of Govern- 
ment spies to foment violence, ami the only disturbances 
were created by Mr. Reeves' counter-organisation. It was 
probably partly due to the fact that Fox had taken more 
part in public meetings than any statesman of his rank, that 
he was much less apt than Pitt to class all the democratic 
1 /Vir/rVi ttmiary Jf, 570, 
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reformers in one large category of dangerous ami treason- 
able persons, Pitt saw Jacobins everywhere, disguising 
their projects of treason under the cloak of constitutional 
reform, Fox saw that this view was unjust ami ridiculous, 
unjust because it condemned, as insincere, men who had 
suffered for their opinions, such as Gcrrald, to whom Fox 
paid a line tribute in Parliament, and ridiculous because it 
assumed that great masses of men were all engaged in a 
stupendous and organised hypocrisy, If Pill’s view were 
correct, and it was the view of a man who had never been 
in contact with the now classes that were beginning lo force 
their way into politics, and who was genuinely afraid of 
them, 30,000 men must have been assembled for the express 
purpose of concealing tlusir real object. 1 

The second characteristic of Fox's speeches on these 
Bills is his profound sense of the saeredness and the moral 
value of freedom. Windham talked of “submitting to the 
inconveniences that may possibly arise from the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act,” 11 and this paltry view of a 
measuro which placed all liostilu or critical opinion at the 
mercy of the Government, illustrates ns vividly as anything 
else the demoralisation that overtook the governing classes, 
Men like Windham were living during these years on Hut 
edge of their emotions, and in tins giddy paroxysms of 
their terror they lost hold of all stable convictions about 
freedom or justice. Fox lowered above that desolating 
anarchy of panic, because idl his ideas of the English con- 
stitution were held by the indexible grip of reverent con- 
viction and lmbit, To the Government it seemed a small 
matter to slide all discussion, and to imprison men by lettn's 
de cachet \ to Fox In whose eyes England stood for all the 
things that were most English in the world, that process 
was trampling out, under the heel of a panic that was 
largely selfishness, all the most precious qualities of English 
civilisation. It is significant that there was no orator 
who appealed as Fox did to the calendar of England's great 

1 Fox’s Speech:, vol, vi. » IWUmmtmy Itittty, ,p. j.,*,. 
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men ; to the memory of Burke in the days when his large 
sanity and charity of mind made him the champion of the 
colonists, to Savile, to Rockingham, and not least of all to 
Chatham, whose eccentricities Fox was the first to forget in 
his admiration for this massive personality that had humbled 
England's Bourbon enemies, and kept brisk, and strong, and 
robust the temper of independence and self-respect at home. 
To a man of Fox’s temperament, the extinction of that great 
institution of free discussion, which had made such a lasting 
impression on Voltaire as the predominant virtue of public 
life in England, was a sombre anti awful tragedy and the 
sacrifice of half the grandeur of Ills nation, lie knew that 
the iotror was making a wilderness ol the civilisation of his 


country, and even if lie hail been wrong instead of being 
right, as tin; event proved him to be right, in thinking there 
was no danger to warrant such a sacrifice, it was no common 
achievement in those days to remember wluit England owed 
to freedom. In that sable hour when all their old ideas of 
liberty flitted through men’s minds as idle and trivial day- 
dreams, box still realised that there was something precious 
mid divine in the spirit the ( Jovemment was setting itself to 
destroy, anti that sentiment gave passion anti energy to his 
resistance, and to his defeat a very bitter sorrow. He saw 
opening up that social abyss between the governing classes 
ami democracy which it took a generation of misery and 
fierce discord and the dreadful lesson of Toterloo to bridge 
over. I wo passages from Fox's speeches are enough to 
show how thoroughly he had grasped the value of free dis- 
cussion in England. 

" Gie honourable anil learned gentleman, in one part of 
his speech, and only in one, seemed to have a reference to 
the bill before the House. The honourable and learned 
gentleman admitted that the House was going to make a 
sacrifice by the measure before them ; but had contended 
that what was retained of the rights of the people was still 
of higher value; the history of governments was certainty 
better than theory; in this, therefore, he agreed with the 
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honourable and learned gentleman. lit; did in it, however, 
agree with him, that what they were to retain was superior 
to what they had to lose, if the hill were passed into a law. 
That which was to be taken away was the foundation of the 
building. It might, indeed, be said, that there were beautiful 
parts of the building still left. The same might, he said of 
another building that was undermined : * I fere is a beautiful 
saloon, there is a fine drawing-room ; here are elegant paint- 
ings, there elegant and superb furniture; here an extensive 
and well-chosen library,’ Hut if the foundation was under- 
mined, there could be nothing to rest upon, and the whole 
edifice must soon fall to the ground. Such would be the 
case with our constitution if the hill should pass into a law. 
Our government was valuable, because it was free. What, 
he begged gentlemen to ask themselves, were the funda- 
mental parts of a free government? lie knew there was a 
difference of opinion upon that subject. His own opinion 
was that freedom did not depend upon llu: executive govern- 
ment, nor upon the administration of justice, nor upon any 
one particular or distinct part, nor even upon forms so much 
as it did upon the general freedom of speech and of writing. 
With regard to freedom of speech, the bill before the House 
was a direct attack upon that freedom. No man dreaded 
the use of a universal proposition more than lie did himself; 
lie must nevertheless say, that speech ought to lie com- 
pletely free, without any restraint whatever, in any govern- 
ment pretending to be free. Hy being completely free, he 
did not mean that a person should not be liable to punish- 
ment for abusing that freedom, but lie meant freedom in 
the first instance. The press was so at present, and he re- 
joiced it was so; what he meant was, that any man might 
write and print what lie pleased, although he was liable to 
be punished, if he abused that freedom ; this lie called per- 
fect ficedom in the first instance. If thix was necessary 
with regard to the press, it was still more so with regard to 
speech, An imprimatur had been talked of, anti it would 
be dreadful enough ; but a dicatur would be still more 
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horrible. No man had been daring enough to say, that the 
press should not be free : but the bill before them did not, 
indeed, punish a man for speaking, it prevented him from 
speaking. I'or ins own part, he had never heard of any 
danger arising to a free state from the freedom of the 
press, or freedom of speech; so far irom it, he was perfectly 
dear that a free stale could not exist without both. The 
honouiablc and learned gentleman had said, would they 
not preserve the remainder by giving up this liberty? He 
admitted, that, by passing of the bill, the people would have 
lost a great deal. A groat dealt (said Mr. Fox,) Aye, all 
that is worth preserving. For you will have lost the spirit, 
the fire, the freedom, the boldness, the energy of the British 
character, and with them its best virtue. I say, it is not the 
written law of the constitution of England, it is not the law 
that is to lie found in books, that has constituted the true 
principle of freedom in any country, at any time. Nol it is 
the energy, the boldness of a man's mind, which prompts him 
to speak, not in private, but in large and popular assemblies, 
that constitutes, that creates, in a state, the spirit of freedom. 
This is the principle which gives life to liberty: without it 
the human character is a stranger to freedom. If you suffer 
the liberty of speech to be wrested from you, you will then 
have lost the freedom, the energy, the boldness of the British 
character. It has been said, that the right honourable 
gentleman rose to his present eminence by the influence of 
popular favour, and that he is now kicking away the ladder 
by which he mounted to power. Whether such was the 
mode by which the right honourable gentleman attained his 
present situation I am a little inclined to question; but I 
can have no doubt that if this bill shall pass, England 
herself will have thrown away that ladder, by which 'she 
has risen to wealth, (but that is the last consideration,) to 
honour, to happiness, and to fame. Along with energy of 
thinking and liberty of speech, she will forfeit the comforts 
of iier situation, and the dignity of her character, those 
blessings which they have secured to her at home, and the 
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rank by which she has been distinguished among the nations. 
These were the sources of her splendour, and the foundation 
of her greatness— 

. . . Sic fords Etruria anvil 
Scilicit cl rcrum facta esl puli licriima Roma." 1 

" Do you think that you gain a proselyte where you silence 
a dcclaimer? No; you have only by preventing the declara- 
tion of grievances in a constitutional way forced men to more 
pernicious modes of coming at relief, lit proportion as 
opinions are open they arc innocent and harmless, ( Jplnions 
become dangerous to a state only when persecution makes it 
necessary for the people to communicate their ideas under 
the bond of secrecy. Do you believe it possible that the 
calamity which now rages in Ireland would have come to ils 
present height, if the people had been allowed to meet and 
divulge their grievances? Publicity makes it impossible for 
artifice to succeed, and designs of a hostile nature lose 
their danger by the certainty of exposure, hut it is said 
that these bills will expire in a few years; that they will 
expire when wc shall have peace and tranquillity restored to 
us. What a sentiment to inculcate I You tell the people, 
that when everything goes well, when they are happy and 
comfortable, then they may meet freely, to recognise their 
happiness, and pass eulogiums on their government ; but that 
in a moment of war and calamity, of distrust and misconduct, 
it is not permitted them to meet together, because then, 
instead of eulogising, they might think proper to condemn 
ministers, What a mockery is this! What an insult to say 
that this is preserving to the people the right of petition I 
To toll thorn that they shall have a right to applaud, a right 
to rejoice, a right to meet when they are happy, but not 
a right to condemn, not a right to deplore their misfortunes, 
not a right to suggest a remedy I 1 hate these insidious 
modes of undermining and libelling the constitution of the 

1 Speech on Treason ami Sedition Illlla, Nov. sj, not. ,V/w4sr. v„| vl. 
pp. ' 1 ■ 
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country. If you menu to say, that the mixed and balanced 
government of England is good only for holidays and sun- 
shine, but that it is inapplicable to a day of distress and diffi- 
culty, say so. If you mean that freedom is not as conducive 
to order and strength as it is to happiness, say so ; and I 
will enter the lists with you, and contend, that among all 
the other advantages arising from liberty, are the advantages 
of order and strength in a superominunt degree, and that 
too, in the moment when they are most wanted, Liberty is 
order. Liberty is strength. Good God, Sir, am I, on this 
day, to bo called upon to illustrate the glorious and soothing 
doctrine? Look round tho world and admire, as yon must, 
the instructive spectacle I You will see that liberty not 
only is power and order, but that it is power and order 
predominant and invincible; that it derides all other sources 
of strength ; that the heart of man has no impulse, and can 
have none that dares to stand in competition with it; and 
if, as Englishmen, wo know how to respect its value, surely 
the present is the moment of all others, when we ought to 
secure its invigorating alliance. Whether we look at our 
relative situation with regard to foreign powers, with regard 
to the situation of the sister kingdom, and with regard to 
our own internal affairs, there never was a moment when 
national strength was so much demanded, and when it was 
so incumbent upon us to call forth and embody till the 
vigour of the nation, by rousing, animating, and embodying 
all the love of liberty that used to characterise the country, 
and which, I trust, is not yet totally extinct. Is this a 
moment to diminish our strength, by indisposing all that 
part of the nation whose hearts glow with ardour for their 
original rights, but who feel with indignation that they art: 
trampled upon and overthrown? Is not this a moment 
when, in addition to every other emotion, freedom should 
be roused as an ally, a supplementary force, and a substitute 
for all the other weak and Inefficient levies that have been 
suggested in its stead? Have we not been nearly reduced 
to a situation, when it was too perilous, perhaps, to take the 
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right course ? May wo not Ik: again railed upon for exer- 
tions that will demand the union of every hand and every 
heart in the kingdom ? VVlial might not litis House do jf 
this House had the opinion of the country with it? Do 
not let us say, then, that we are in increase the force of || U ; 
country by sliding opinion. It is only by promoting it, by 
giving facility to its expression, by meeting it with open 
hearts, by incorporating ourselves with the sense of n„. 

nation, that we can again revive that linn and pact 

power of British strength, that sprung out of British 
liberty." 1 


Another illustration of Fox’s political temperament, was 
his extreme suspicion of Pill and Pitt’s Parliamentary 
methods. It must be remembered that (be Rockingham 
party into which he came in the seventies was Imii during 
the paralysis of the House of Commons, Throughout Fox's 
career there was no principle he held more stonily than the 
principle of Parliamentary control of Ministers, and it was 
with the tenacity and vigilance of a political leader who 
believed that principle to be indispensable to sound and 
honest government that lie pursued all Pitt's measures. It 
is possible that he carried to an extreme Ids persona! 
suspicion of Pitt’s motives, a suspicion that prevented him 
from over supporting Pitt except in the maintenance and 
increase of the navy. But his suspicions were at any rale 
smccic as is evident from his private correspondence. He 
certainly regarded the alarmist policy of the (iov. iument 
rom beginning to end as a deliberate attempt to excite 
fear, and to turn that fear to good account by consolidating 
the power or the Government. Pitt’s motives were probably 
mixed; ho was never so completely maslned bv the panic 
as were Burke and Windham, and it is difiieult to believe 
that a statesman who subordinated all bis principles at one 
time oi another to the maintenance of power, believing unite 
stnceiely that it was more Important that lie should hold 

pp, lhC lmm M “>' "I* W v.,|. vi. 
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oflla: than that these principles should be carried into effect, 
was not alive to the obvious opportunity of silencing criticism! 
it must bo remembered that the principle of Parliamentary 
control was all this while struggling into politics, and that 
the demand for a docile and uncritical House of Commons 
in 1 794 <»' 1797 hud no more justification in the eyes of men 
who thought the principle important than the same demand 
when it was addressed to the Opposition during die American 
War, nt which time Pitt was as deaf and scornful to it as 
anyone else. To forget that this conflict was necessary 
during all these years is to misunderstand entirely the whole 
spirit of Fox's career. 

There is one further comment to bo made on the opposi- 
tion to Pitt's domestic policy, and that is that it must be 
kept in mind in considering England's foreign policy. To 
Fox the career of oppression abroad was intimately con- 
nected with designs on freedom at homo. That hail 
been his view of the American War, and it was a view 
he shared with Chatham, who rejoiced Unit America had 
resisted and withdrew his son from the army rather than 
allow him to serve against the colonists, and with Rich- 
mond who said in 157s that " the only thing that could 
restore eoimnonsenso to his country was feeling the dread- 
ful consequences which must soon follow such diabolical 
measures," It is worth while to quote box's speech in 1777 
in resisting the Hill for suspending the 1 labcas Corpus Act 
in America. 

"Mr. Fox said that the bill served as a kind of key, or 
index to the design that ministers bail been for some years 
manifestly forming, the objects of which they rendered visible 
from time to time, as opportunity served, as circumstances 
proved favourable, or as protection increased and power 
strengthened, It resembled, he said, the first scene in the 
fifth act of a play, when some important transaction or cir- 
cumstance, affecting the chief personages In the drama, comes 
to be revealed, and points directly to the denouement, This 
plan had been long visible, and however covertly hid, or 
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artfully held back out of sight, was uniformly adopted, and 
steadily pursued : it was nothing less than robbing America 
of her franchises, as a previous step (<> the introduction of 
the same system of government into this country; and, in 
fine, of spreading arbitrary dominion over all the territories 
belonging to the British crown.” 1 

It must be remembered again that if I’ilfs language 
during the French war alternated between the language of 
a European crusade and that of liritish policy, he had taken 
into his Government, in Windham, the fiereest representative 
of the school that had excommunicated democracy and called 
for a counter-revolution. It argues a want of an elementary 
sense of proportion, and an elementary sense of justice to 
forget, in judging the harsh extremities of hex's censures, 
and the bitter language in which to private friends he com- 
mented on the issues of a policy that he thought fatal to his 
country, that the enterprises to which he could wish no 
success were enterprises which lie connected indissolubly with 
the collapse of liberty at home. I hi believed that if England 
conquered America, or dismembered France, or forced tbo 
French people hack under masters they had disowned those 
victories would he followed by a sinister and shameful con- 
quest of her own people. He fought the French war and 
domestic tyranny alike with a love of country that consumed 
all care for the "darling popularity" which he had once 
counted the chief prize of public life. 8 


1 Sketches } vnl. i, |i, fy, n>, 17517, 

J "As for myself," said Mr, I'nx, " Irl gonllrmcn i.rlnhlw me ,t , imirli tj„.y 

j) ease 1 lei them spremt l»i*er«, „Uiln K i„ |„, ,| lc rn, mv „f my i In ilmm 

hltiekon me ns much ns limy please j let limn even W mi,-,,- If U,ry , „„ 
llieir endeavours to mnlie me odious lo my nmmtymro j mill will I imd-a ,U m . 
my duly lo the pubHe, nml never r«lin,|ui-,h ii (ml with my Ilf.-, i j( ,„ 
enmiyh to suppose, llml any elllnlN of mine have i-omritniinl mm lt i.> ilm colilt 
(md the energy which hits lieen mni)ifei.ie<l In Ihlummiiy i I ,,hmt|.| lo- m.,.,,1 m 

iulrl y l ! ' •* Klft<i l'*"'<l<*<m.yrllo.«M.f mine h , ,1,0, ,»,i- 

tmted to nwulton my eomdrymen lo u sense of the value of .lo ir ,nv„ l„ . d„m. 

tUTJ :,; »“» ffei|iienlly hern Ma.nl lo |,„ v.adiy. |,.o 
SI/, llml 18 fur from lwln ( t my opinion of myself: ImumM.inin | „ ,, r( * 
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serve the liberties of my cmmtry, I have therefore opposed these hills; mid I 
trust tin: spirit of the country will resent them, especially as they are avowedly 
only a p:irt nf wlint is Intended for them hy those ministers, who huve l.ronyhl no 
the present distresses of the country."- -Speech on Treason and Sedition Hills, 
Dec. 3, 1705* vi»I. vi« j>, 74. 

Cif. also Horner's opinion, " lo (he most formidable moments of the French 
military power my dread never was of Its prevailing against ns in this island by 
eompiest, but of the inroads that our system of defence was malting upon the 
constitutional forms of our parliamentary government, and upon the constitutional 
Imhlts of Hut lCnglish commons, "--Horner, Carmfiomkiia. vol. li. n. ik 
F ell, ay, 1816. 1 ■’ - 1 ’ 
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The mo of ihonnlicmat spirit in the tmvcuiifui. (iriiUmAi work. Tho 
Volunteer movement, The great uiumpli of iyBa. 1 *W« attitude. 
His argument that no country wan entitled to hold the unvmdgiuy 
of another against its will. Ih ojmnal for rnmmm ial treaty itrt liiuul 
by Grattan. The unfortunate agitation of 17H2 ti) over the reality 
of the concession of independence. \v\ rcsultti. Tin? tpMvitinn 
settled by explicit Act of the Ihitinh Parliament. The aimed 
Convention of Volunteers. Vos firm against eommeutm to men in 
arms. The Convention disperses. 

“ TWTY wish is tlmt the whole people of Ireland should 
•lVI have the same principles, the .name system, the 
same operation of government, ami though it may lie a 
subordinate consideration, that all classes should have an 
equal share of emolument; in other words I would have the 
whole Irish government regulated by Irish notions, and Irish 
prejudices; and I firmly believe, according to another Irish 
expression, the more she is under the Irish government, the 
more will she be bound to English interests."— Speech in 
the House of Commons, March 23, 1797, vol, vi. p. 3 1 8, 

Iteiand presented in the reign of George ill, two great 
questions to Irishmen and Englishmen. Was it possible to 
establish a responsible and national government in Ireland, 
and was it possible to reconcile the creation of such a govern- 
mont with the maintenance of English interests? There 
were two great men, Grattan in Ireland, and Fox in England, 
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who answered that question in the affirmative, There were 
similarities between them. Grattan was three years older 
than I* ox ; they were close friends ; from 1777 when they 
met at Fold Monas they acted usually m concert) they 
differed on the French war but agreed on almost every other 
question in politics; they were both struck off the Privy 
Council, and both of them after a brilliantly successful 
beginning in politics spent the long remainder of their 
days in forlorn minorities. 

When Grattan entered the Irish House of Commons in 
*775 one important concession had already been wrung from 
England in the Octennial Jhll, passed in iy(l8 * in return for 
an augmentation of the Irish army. But the Parliamentary 
rights of Ireland were extremely imperfect, <■ Parliament 
could only legislate by submitting heads of Bills to the Irish 
Privy Council, which in turn transmitted them in the form of 
a Bill, if it did not choose to suppress them, to a Committee of 
the English Privy Council who altered it nt its discretion mu! 
then returned the Bill to the Irish House in which the heads 
of the Bill had been drafted, The Irish Parliament had no 
power of amending this Bill ; it could only accept or reject it. 
It is important to notice that it was at the hands of the 
English Privy Council that the first Irish proposal to mitigate 
the Penal Code perished in 1708. Whilst the Irish Parlia- 
ment possessed only the power of suggesting legislation, the 
British Parliament claimed the right of binding Ireland by 
its acts, a right which it Imd used, without mercy, to destroy 
all the most important manufactures of Ireland, Subject to 
all the selfish prejudices of a Parliament in which she was 
unrepresented, Ireland had none of the securities of justice 
which protected the individual in England. There was no 
Habeas Corpus Act and no Irish Mutiny Act. The judges 
were removable at the pleasure of the Crown, and the right of 
supreme and final jurisdiction in Irish cases had been taken 
from the Irish House of Lords and transferred to that of 

1 The Parliament of George ll, ImdstU for llilriyahrce yearn. 

9 l*t?cky, !nk\nd s IJ, 53, 
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England. Most of the prizes of office in Church mul state 
went to Englishmen, and the Irish Pension List was the most 
convenient and the least embarrassing of all the resources on 
which an English sovereign, or an English Minister could draw 
to oblige a mistress, or a foreign ambassador, or a political 
client. The Parliament was for the most part a Parliament 
of marionnettes, set in motion at one time by a few " under- 
takers," at another by direct agents of the Castle, whose 
corrupt services to England wore paid out of the taxes of 
Ireland. 

Besides these political (Usabilities under which the nation 
suffered, there was a long and grim catalogue of disabilities 
by which the majority of the nation was punished for its 
religion. The Penal Code remained on the statute-book in 
all its bloody ferocity, the charter of Protestant perse- 
cution, rivalling in adroit brutality the most infamous of 
the intolerances applied by a Church that had never affected 
to respect private judgment, Not a hovel could escape the 
penetrating vigilance of a cruelty that had ransacked in its 
ingenious energy the whole range of men's hopes and suffer- 
ings in order to make the religion of most Irishmen a daily 
martyrdom, " A machine of wise and elaborate contrivance," 
as Burke described the code, "and as well filled for the op- 
pression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and 
the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from die perverted ingenuity of men." Catholics 
were excluded from all public life, from almost all profes- 
sions , 1 from the navy and army, and they could not even 
hold the position of watchman or gamekeeper, They could 
not buy land or hold lenses for more than thirty -one years; 
the few Catholic landowners who remained Imd no freedom 
of bequest, and if the eldest son became a Protestant, the 
estate was settled on him, and his father became a life 
tenant, To convert a Protestant to Catholicism was a penal 
offence; a Catholic could not have Ids child taught by 

1 The notorious Lord Clure was die son of a Catholic who turned Protestant 
in order to become a barrister, 
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Catholics, or leave his children to the care of Catholics if 
he died when they were minors; he could not possess a 
horse worth more than five pounds ; and except under 
particular conditions he could not live in Galway or Limerick. 
A Protestant who discovered that a Catholic had secretly 
purchased landed estate, or had so improved his farm that the 
profits exceeded one-third of the rent, could take possession 
of the estate or the farm. All the vast resources of avarice, 
meanness, insidious cruelty, and diabolical spite had been 
plundered In those centuries of Protestant rapine to accumu- 
late that savage trophy, a trophy that stood between Ireland 
and a national civilisation. 

The outlook for Irish nationalism was not as leaden and 
inclement as the mere recital of these facts would suggest. 
The Penal Laws wore the creations of an intolerance which 
had largely subsided, and the fact that Ireland was still 
Catholic showed that however heavily the country paid for 
their existence by expatriation or the depression of her 
energies and occasional scandals and atrocities, the laws 
for the most part were only half-heartedly applied. The 
truth was that Ireland had begun to emerge from the 
devastations of conquest into a new phase, the gradual 
growth of a larger sentiment of corporate life. Cowed 
and down-trodden, the Catholic population was yet loyal, 
and a transformation like that which attached Anglicanism 
to the House of Brunswick had changed the temper of the 
proscribed Church in Ireland. All the leading Catholics 
presented an address to Lord Halifax in 1762, asking per- 
mission to enrol their people for the service of live Crown, 
and though the Government rejected the application, it sup- 
ported a proposal to enrol seven Catholic regiments in the 
allied army of Portugal, " Formerly," wrote Irish Chancellor 
Bowes to a prominent English politician, “Protestant or 
Papist were the key-words ; they are now court or country, 
referring still to constitutional grievances," 1 This new spirit 
of nationalism received a powerful impulse from the American 

1 Leclty, History of Inland, ii. 59. 
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War. Tlu: year that Grattan entered Parliament the first 
blood was shed in the quarrel with the .American colonists 
and North had begun tlu: war which had consequences f,„. 
Ireland not much less inomeiitons than its consequences to 
America. 

Grattan saw that if Ireland was to become a nation aqain 
there were two things to be accomplished. It was impera- 
tive that the Government of Ireland should be Irish, and 
that the system by which the majority of Irishmen were a 
proscribed population should be finally destroyed. The 
American War produced a great national movement in In:- 
land, and it reduced the Knglish Government to a decree 


of reasonableness ami moderation which no persuasion could 
have inspired. These two effects continued to make (hr: five 
years from 1775 to 17X2 a rapid and sensational series of 
triumphs for Grattan’s cause; they armed him with the 
inspirations of Irish Unity and all the political embarrass- 
ments of the Knglish Government, One immediate effect 
of this spirit was the Relief Act passed in the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1779, which enabled Catholics to take land on a 
999 years’ lease and to inherit land in the same way as Pro- 
testants, and abolished the odious practice of allowinp the 
eldest son to secure the heritage of Ids Catholic father's 
estate by becoming a Protestant, Iturke wrote to Pary, the 
Speaker ok the Irish House of Commons, when the Act was 
passed, "You are now beginning to have a country," and 
the next few years .showed how true was his prediction. 
In 1780 a small measure or Catholic relief in K,t,.|nnd 
produced the Gordon riots; in Ireland, where Protestant 
prejudice had been sharpener! for centuries on all the rough 
edges of fear and political this first instalment of 
toleration produced only one strong protest outside Parlia- 
ment, a petition from the Corporation of Cork. i. tm | 
Chai lemon t, an incorruptible and stalwart Whig, who was tut- 

£; Zi T'T 10 “ *»««'. .r,.i.n y atiri- 

tcmnai- Iii.i'h ' m 11 l ,art "f till! ul tin- IVf.lf.taill 
P > hut the movement of sentiment which followed during 
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from natural liberty ami llu: common rights of m,«u, wo aic 
not a people; wo may triumph over thorn hut. other nations 
will triumph over us." 

The events that wore bridging over this ugly chasm in 
Irish life were giving Ireland n new authority ami import- 
ance in her general relations to Kni;laml. Tlu; volnntoors 
were primarily a measure of defence a|;ainsl invasion; they 
rapidly became the most formidable of all the measures of 
remonstrance against misgovernment, ami (ho withholding 
of Irish rights. Grattan, as a lender of a small party of 
independent men, whom the Castle could not hope to buy, 
was a great moral force in politics, lint the armed delibera- 
tions of 50,000 volunteers who had saved their shores from 
invasion, gave to all his splendid oratory a new resonance 
and an imposing strength. The Knglish Government repre- 
sented the extreme school of supremacy, and the surrender 
of authority was no more congenial to North or to Hills, 
borough in Ireland than In America. Hut the force behind 
the demand was irresistible, in I '/•;<> North decided that 
it would be dangerous to resist any longer the agitation in 
Ireland for free trade, an agitation in which the volunteers 
played a conspicuous part and in Hie course of which in 
spite of all Grattan's efforts, there was an outbreak of 
violence in Dublin. Resolving to yield he resolved to yield 
handsomely, and his Hills in t;;y and 17.Su destroyed the 
whole fabric of commercial restrictions by which Irish trade 
had been so cruelly disabled. The Acts prohibiting tbe 
Irish from exporting their woollen manufacture.., ami their 
glass wore repealed, and the trade of the colonies was 
thrown open to them. In 178a llm Knglish I'rivy Council 
accepted the Hill of the Irish l'arliumeut for relieving the 

It^an .r 0 "^ n °n tlW TcHt Act ,,lut Allowing year 

oartv l,ld l<5d • '? kbeaM Cor[nm 1,111 vv!li 'l' tbe national 
paity had carried through the Irish Par liament. 

These successes had been won by Grattan's party under 

and which ? U ? ^ ’ l , luhal1 wWch waH constitutionally hostile, 
uaed all tlie arts of corruption to oppose Its pro- 
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gross. In 1782 the conditions changed. North’s government 
disappeared and the Rockingham government that succeeded 
it contained the two English statesmen who were most 
friendly to the popular movement in Ireland, Burke, who 
never forgot that he was an Irishman, and Fox, who had 
formed an attachment with Grattan and admired warmly 
his general airn and his great gifts, whilst Rockingham 
himself was a close friend of Charlemont the leader of the 
volunteers. The circumstances under which the now Govern- 
ment look office were critical and delicate. The last letters 
written by Carlisle, who had as Viceroy since December 1780 
shown a great deal more insight and judgment than his 
predecessor, laid stress on the overwhelming antagonism in 
Ireland to the doctrine of British supremacy. Grattan had 
moved an address in February 1782 declaring the inde- 
pendence of the Irish legislature, and though a motion for 
postponing the question had been carried, it was well known 
that he had tlu: whole body of Irish opinion at his back. 
Grand juries in almost every county had passed resolutions 
asserting the right of Ireland to legislative independence, 
and the great meeting of the Ulster volunteers had resolved 
unanimously on 15th February that "a claim of any body 
of men other than tire King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland 
to make laws to bind this kingdom is unconstitutional, illegal, 
and a grievance." Grattan was to bring forward his motion 
again in April, find Carlisle wrote to Hillsborough towards 
the end of March, " I have in former letters observed to 
your lordship that my Government on every other point 1ms 
the support of a most respectable and very large majority, 
and even resisted this particular question in several shapes 
in the course of the present session, but that under t |v 
universal eagerness which has taken place through 
kingdom to have this claim decided, I cannot ex 
the friends of administration to sacrifice for ever 1 
weight among their countrymen by a resistance w 
would possibly lead to serious consequences." 

Grattan was to move his declaration on 16th April ; 
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new Government took office on 2311! of March; ami on the 
first day of the meeting of the English I'ailinmcm, Eden 
the late Chief vSecrctary inailu a speech in the I{ii|rlls]| 
House of Conimons stating that it was no longer possible 
to resist the Irish declaration of iijfhl;j. and giving nciticu 
of his intention to move a repeal of the obnoxious jj,.,:lani. 
tory Act, Ellen’s intervention was designed to eiubarrnss 
the Government in revenge for their conduct j M removing 
Carlisle frym the Lord- Lieutenancy of the East Hiding ,,f 
Yorkshire, and restoring Carmarthen whom North had 
dismissed because he had supported a motion for an 
inquiry into expenditure. Fox replied to Eden very 
promptly and severely, pointing out that lie had come over 
post-haste to give notice of a motion reopening claims of 
the Irish Parliament which in Office he had consistently 
resisted, and arguing that it wan a good criterion of the 
government which Eden had pronounced so effective and 
capable that Grattan, Charlcmont, JUirgli, Hood, and 
Yclverton lmd been in opposition, lie ended by luyimr 
down very emphatically his view of the question at issue 
between the two countries, and by stating that the Govern- 
ment intended to take Irish affairs into consideration at 
once. "Had his majesty's present ministers ever been 
advocates for nominal dignity, had they held out principles 
of coercion, had they either In regard to America, or to any 
other part 0 what was formerly the British dominions, 
avowed principles that savoured of severity or despotism 
he should not at nil wonder at their intentions being 

avotS ’ T ?’.° n thC cmm ?' lht T l»i<! uniformly 
avowed and acted upon doctrines of a directly opposite 

tendency h e thought them entitled to some degree of 
sr C -ene*r^ confidence, and the more especially as he had 

crovernmon y r > "° C ? rCS11,y rt! l ,rolmlc < 1 *»««* of 
government, winch rested upon deceiving the wrmlr In 

2 srt wh r r> ? 5 hcw ■« i&s 

tlnn ti t n , r y f" bc not more themselves, 

inn weak, absurd, and impolitic, and so far was lie from 
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thinking that Great Britain had a right to govern Ireland, 
if she did not chusn to be governed by us, that he 
maintained no country that ever had existed or did exist, 
had a right to hold the sovereignty of another, against the 
will and consent of that oilier.” 1 

I he state of Ireland made it difiicuit for a new Government 
to act or to parley with dignity, and Fox and Rockingham 
tried to persuade Grattan and Chnrlcmont to postpone the 
imminent declaration, and give them time to deliberate. 
Their wish was eminently natural, for Portland and Fitz- 
patrick the new Viceroy and Chief Secretary only arrived 
in Dublin on April the 14th. Hut Irish sentiment, so 
often stemmed and turned aside, was now moving in a 
grounds well of elation and hope. Grattan refused, and 
on the 16th of April he made that imperishable speech 
in which lie saluted Ireland as a free people, and admired 
the "heaven -directed steps by which she had proceeded 
until the whole faculty of the nation was braced up to 
the act of her own deliverance." The address passed 
unanimously ; the volunteers pledged themselves to uphold 
the House of Commons in its demands, mu! all the credit 
and dignity of Ireland inside and outside of Parliament were 
involved in the recognition of Irish independence. Grattan 
know the risks lie was running, for if England had refused 
there would have been war and the final alienation of the 
Irish people from England, a contingency iie always 
dreaded, He wrote earnestly to Fox saying that he felt 
it his duty to place before him his opinions because they 
"concurred with the settled sense of the Irish nation," and 
laying down definitely the sum of tile Irish demand. It 
would of course have been unwarrantable for Fox to lmvo 
pledged the Government to any definite policy, and he was 
very careful in his replies to observe all the restraints that 
were proper to a Cabinet Minister discussing subjects that were 
in the department of a colleague. But the correspondence, 
though Grattan professed only to write to him "ns the first 
1 Pox’# SfUfAts, vol. II. pp. 56, 57. 
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m;ui in England " was really a useful result of Uurir mutual 
confidence, and Fox was making every dibit to persuade 
Grattan to agree some day to accept office, a proposal 
Grattan .so far accepted as to say lie would, under some 
circumstances, he willing to “take any part in the Adminis- 
tration provided it was not emolumentnry." 

Fox himself would have preferred to make an arrange- 
meiit giving Ireland legislative independence for internal 
affairs, and reserving to England a control of foreign matters. 
Mis private letters to Fitzpatrick make this clear. " | own I 
still adhere to my opinion, that, giving way in everything 
without any treaty or agreement which shall he himling' 
upon both countries, can answer no end hut that of obtain- 
ing <piiet for a few months. Von know how strongly some 
people here objection Parliamentary Commission, and yet 
I see no other tolerable way out of the business. We who 
arc for it should have been very much strengthened, if we 

had hail the Duke of Portland's such a measure' 

and if it is not his opinion, we should have been glad to 
relinquish it and to adopt his ideas, if we knew (hem. As 
the matter now stands, I am very apprehensive of mis- 
understandings, The answer to the Address might neither 
o please or displease any, otherwise than as the* laying of 
he addresses before the English Parliament certainly seems 
to look to (ho repeal of English statutes. Hut when they 
« e laid, you will probably expect us to take some step 

E W ° MnUtWS ou « ht wait ‘”1 *ww. 

thing is done with you, or at least till we hear from you 

— ;j Hiving Hum, all thal they ask, Imt 

nig it them so as to secure us from further demands, 
he same tune to have some dear understanding with 
to what we are to expect from Ireland, h. return Ibr 
otoc ton and assistance which she receives from those 
> Inch cost us such enormous sums, and her nothing." > 

nnirte 10 IT ll »‘ «i«" will 

■m.natc better than I had expected; and that with a 
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concession of internal legislation as a preliminary, accom- 
panied with a modification of Poynings’ Law and of a 
temporary Mutiny Bill, we may be able to treat of other 
matters, so amicably, as to produce an arrangement that 
will preserve the connection between the two countries.” 1 

But the crisis had left the Irish people in no humour to 
treat except on the basis of the full recognition of independ- 
ence. It is evident from Fox’s correspondence that he had 
made up his mind that the wishes of Ireland must be 
granted, but he hoped that the Irish Parliament itself might 
propose a negotiation on other matters, if its internal 
authority were acknowledged. This hope was falsified by 
events, and the Government resolved to concede the four 
demands of the Irish Parliament; to repeal the Declaratory 
Act of George I., to abandon the appellate jurisdiction of 
the English House of Lords, to consent to such a modifica- 
tion of Poynings’ laws as would annihilate the exceptional 
powers of the Privy Council, and to limit the Mutiny Act. 
Fox's speech in announcing the policy of the Government 
was illustrative of the whole spirit of his Irish policy. I-Ie 
began by emphasising his distinction between internal and 
external legislation : " It was downright tyranny to make 
laws for the internal government of a people, who were not 
represented among those by whom such laws were made.” 
External legislation was the province of the British legis- 
lature, and if that right had not been abused, it would never 
have been challenged. " The best and most effectual way 
to have kept it alive would have been, not to have made use 
of it.” This authority had been employed against Ireland 
as an instrument of oppression, by establishing impolitic 
monopoly In trade, and the result was the distresses and 
injuries that had armed the volunteers. He was not yield- 
ing to force in repealing the obnoxious Act, but to the 
wishes of Ireland which had suffered under the oppressive 
use of that authority. 

“For his part, he had rather see Ireland totally separated 
1 Correspondence^ vol. i. pp. 417, 418, 
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from the crown of England than kept in obedience only by 
force. Unwilling subjects are little better than enemies • it 
would be bettor not to have subjects at all, than to have 
such as would be continually on the watch to seize the 
opportunity of making themselves free. If this country 
should attempt to coerce Ireland, and succeed in the attempt 
the consequence would be, that, at the breaking out of every 
war with any foreign power, the first step must be to send 
troops over to secure Ireland, instead of calling upon her to 
give a willing support to the common cause." ' 

"Ireland had spoken out, and clearly and plainly stated 
what she wanted; lie would he as open with her, and though 
lie might perhaps have been belter pleased, if the mode of 
asking had been different, still he would meet her upon her 
own terms, and give her everything she wanted, in the wav 
which she herself seemed to wish for it. She therefore 
could have no reason to complain; the terms acceded to by 
lUlghuul, were proposed by herself, and all her wishes would 
now be gratified in the way which she herself liked best 
u as it was possible, that if nothing more was to be done! 
lian what he had stated to be his intention, Ireland might 
perhaps think of fresh grievances, and rise yeady ill im 
demands, .t was fit and proper that something should he 
now done towards establishing on a firm and solid basis the 
uturc connection of the two kingdoms. Hut that was not to 

rlm P1 °r P o Ct by him hcrc in l«u ,| toiHonti it would ho the 
duty of the crown to look to that; the business might lie 

watds°irsl )y i 9 i‘ MjCSty ' H Ht '' VanlH in ""‘1 if after- 

waids it should be necessary to enter into a treaty, com- 

fromTo c m ' ph ! b ° SCllt fl '° m l,m ]m » h parliament, or 

on htrT"’ f nterU r U - a,Kl “"K negotiation 
to happy Issue, by smnB mutual sutiafnclkm ti. bull, 
coiuitrlcs, and eslnblbliln B „ treaty which slu.ul.1 | K , Klllrt |. 
W by the most ..fan,, form, of the ,/bl 

" Notwithstanding this country was part!,,,, will, what 

1 Spw/ies, vul, II, p, 6J, 
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she had hitherto held and exercised, still he could not look 
upon this day as a day of humiliation to her; she was giving 
up what it was just she should give up ; and in so doing, she 
was offering a sacrifice to justice: fear, he declared, was out 
of the question. He said he entertained no gloomy thoughts 
with respect to Ireland : he had not a doubt but she would 
be satisfied with the manner in which England was about to 
comply with her demands ; and that in affection, as well as 
In interest, they would be but one people, If any man 
entertained gloomy ideas, he desired him to look at the 
concluding paragraph of the Irish addresses, where he 
would find, that the Irish people and Parliament were filled 
with the most earnest desire to support England, to have 
the same enemy and the same friend, in a word, to stand or 
fall with England. He desired gentlemen to look forward 
to that happy period, when Ireland should experience the 
blessings that attend freedom of trade and constitution ; 
when by the richness and fertility of her soil, the industry of 
her manufacturers, and the increase of her population, she 
should become a powerful country ; then might England 
look for powerful assistance in seamen to man her fleets, and 
soldiers to fight her battles, England renouncing all right 
to legislate for Ireland, the latter would most cordially 
support the former as a friend whom she • loved ; if this 
country, on the other hand, was to assume the powers of 
making laws for Ireland, she must only make an enemy 
instead of a friend ; for where there was not a community of 
interests, and a mutual regard for those interests, there the 
party whose interests were sacrificed became an enemy, The 
intestine divisions of Ireland were no mpre; the religious 
prejudices of the age were forgotten, and the Roman 
Catholics being restored to the rights of men and citizens, 
would become an accession of strength and wealth to the 
empire at large, instead of being a burthen to the land that 
bore them.” 1 

The governing principle of Fox’s conduct in making the 
1 Speeches, vol, ti. pp. 64, 65, 
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unqualified concession is quite clear ami unmistakable. Hu 
believed that it was indispensable to England to win the 
confidence of the Irish people, and that if once that eon- 
faience were won Ireland would he loyally attached to the 
connection. 1 In this respect, as in almost all others, his views 
were identical with those of Grattan, in whose mind the wish 
to keep Ireland loyal to Great Britain was a constant pro. 
occupation. " He was desirous above all tilings, next to the 
liberty of this country, not to accustom the Irish mind loan 
alien and suspicious habit with ref pm I to (heal Hrilain.” 
The second or the two resolutions in which box laid down 
the policy of the Government in the House of Commons had 
recommended that “such measures should he taken as 
should be most conducive to the establishing, hy mutual 
consent, the connection between this kingdom, and the 
kingdom of Ii eland, upon a solid anil permanent basis.” 
Shelburne and Portland were both anxious to curry out 
some plan by which the general superintending power of 
England would be restored, hut it is evident from box's 
letters not less than from his speeches that lu; was convinced 
that once the Irish demand for unqualified independence 
was proved to be inflexible, no other iurungeniunt could lie 
wisely made. The Irish patriot party were too jealous or 
their newly won rights even to entertain Urn notion of a 
commcicial treaty, and Fitzpatrick was authorised to dis- 
avow in the Irish Parliament any intention of bringing 
forward further measures grounded on the second resolu- 
tion in the British Parliament. Portland's secret letter to 
bhelburne a few days later shows that he still cherished the 
hope of re-establishing British supremacy in external matters, 
and Shelburne received the idea with alacrity. Portland soon 
found that nothing could be done with the Irish Parliament. 
IBs letter was written without Fitzpatrick's knowledge, but 
some rumours of his plan may have got abroad in Ireland. 
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concession was 


liy a of /, 50 , < )< k >, amt rvn y where the 
regarded a;i final and complete, 

Tin's peueral spirit nf pralilmlr and ivj.iicinp was un- 
happily disturbed before many tmnillis had passed |,y 
Hood’s slratajpms in In land, ami one* nr Hvn unfortunate 
accidenls in I'nyl.md. Hood's slum in tin* pre.il natinnrd 
Irlimipli of i/'H,! was rather jejune and mid. 11. had been in 
tin: ( invn nnicnt durinp Gi.itun’s Inilli.mi tiepimiinps in the 
I louse of ( ‘niiiim ms, and tin* pnpnlar stiprcimicy had passed 
In the: larper spirit and nmn- catholic asjdr.ninns of his 
yotinj; rival, who had never known die silence m the eelipses 
ol office, lie had played a preat patt in die lad lew years, 
lint it was (iraltan who was always In i'. no die Inulliphls. It 
is ililfnuill In separate his hitler ipianel with l iiattan hum all 
snspicion uf personal jral.nisy, and the apilati-m hr excited 
in Ireland alter the concession had lawn made |.y the I'.iiplish 
Government did tinlnld mischief. Ihitim; the discussion on 
the addless Hood had descrilied as sopeilhi.nis or possibly 
dangerous the. clause which stated M that there will m. lonper 
t:xist any ennsliltilinnu! tpieslion hetweeu the two nations 
that can distnrh their material trampiillliy." lie .lid not 
vote apainst the clause, 1ml two lawyers in the I louse main- 
lained that llm British I'arliiunenl in repealinp the Deelar- 
atnry Act which asserted the le,;islative or judicial power 
of Great Britain over Ireland .lid md annul the assumed 
rltfht of the. Hrilish Parliament to lepislute for Ireland, 
Grattan combated this do. trine furiously, and with pood 
teasoit, I he credit of the Irish I’arliatnmil and the credit 
of his own party were at stake, lor the Ids), Parliament had 
said that repeal was sufficient, and Grattan had explicitly 
stated to box more than once in his lelleis that repeal 
was all that Ireland asked. Unfortunately various events 
hapi»mcd in Knpland to inllume the suspicions with which 
J'lood had poisoned the hour of triumph, Jty die rare- 
essness of a subortliuate clerk, Ireland was included in 
he Bn ish Acts of Parliament; mi Irish case was decided 
by Lord Mansfield because it hut! come up for appeal before 
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tlie late Act had passed ; an obscure Peer proposed in the 
British House of Lords to introduce a Bill asserting the 
right of Parliament to control Irish trade, and with Rocking- 
ham’s death there was a new Viceroy, and rumours of new 
legislation, The cumulative result was to excite a profound 
misgiving in Ireland, and Grattan, who knew how mis- 
chievous it was to encourage the idea in England that 
Ireland was never satisfied, found himself displaced by 
Flood in the popular confidence. The genial jubilations of 
Ireland were suddenly followed by an ague of malignant 
suspicion. Temple who succeeded Portland strongly re- 
commended Shelburne to satisfy the demand for specific 
renunciation, and the whole matter was finally decided in 
the beginning of 1783 by a most explicit Act of Parliament. 
Fox, who was now out of office, supported that Act, but ho 
repudiated indignantly the notion that his own Act was 
incomplete, or that the repudiation of British supremacy 
was not unequivocal and plain. He and Grattan were 
entirely of the same temper. 

The whole controversy did great mischief in Ireland 
where a hurricane of suspicion and discontent was the 
worst weather for the new Parliament to start in. It was 
followed by a general spirit of dissatisfaction, which 
expressed itself in the ranks of the volunteers, and led to 
a further breach between Flood and Grattan. The general 
diameter of the volunteer organisation had by this time 
undergone a considerable change, and some of the popular 
leaders, such as Charlcmont and Grattan, were not a little 
apprehensive of Its pretensions to influence Parliament. It 
was now freely said that the Irish Parliament in accepting 
the 1782 settlement ns final had betrayed the country, and 
that the volunteers, by taking up Flood's demand for an 
express renunciation, had saved Ireland. The volunteers 
showed no disposition to disband, ancl they began to assume 
the character of an armed public opinion outside Parlia- 
ment. That Parliament was in urgent need of reform, and 
that it was hopelessly unrepresentative and inadequate was 
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apparent, ami there was no more anient champion of reform 
than Grattan, Hut. the whole series of i|\e pmceedimr.s 
during the autumn of xy \ G were of the nature of a conflict 
hetweeil Parliament and the volunteer-., and Hood iil'ler 
attacking Grattan's successful rllbrls to di-.-uiudc Parliament 
from any unfriendly behaviour to F.nglaml, a-i in the con- 
troversy over the proposal to reduce the army, wa-i working 
up a threatening acrimony outside. Hood iiiinsrlf was an 
infinitely less liberal-minded man than Grattan, for all his 
.schemes of reform shut out the Catholics, and his Ik-iy 
Irish passion never lost its exclusively l’loteitaol colour. 
Jhd rluflnpf this epilation he was the militant reformer, 
whilst Grattan was determined to prevent disorder and 
maintain the dignity of Parliament, and there was nn 
question which of the two policies would attract the popular 
support, 

Fox was now in office again, in the Coalition ( lovernment, 
and his own counsel was dear. The volunteer:, arranged to 
hold a ({i-cat convention in Dublin in November, when Parlia- 
ment had assembled, and to frame a plan of inform, and 
to demand those lights without which the "forms of a free 
nation would he a curse." The .supreme iinpoitam e of ihe 
plan rested on the fact that the convention was a conven- 
tion of armed men, and Fox, whilst he never suggested 
that the meeting should he forbidden, insisted veiy lirmly 
that no Government could praut a reliuoi demanded at the 
sword's point, lift relied on Grattan's "integrity mid love 
of Ids country" to prevent a military revolution, and he 
cxluutcd Noi'thiiipton, the Viceroy, to show liiomess in 
rejecting all petitions from " Pi etui inn bauds," With 
icgaid to the 1 volunteers and their delegates, 1 want wools 
to express to you how critkui, in the genuine m-msc of the 
word, I conceive the present moment to be, l-rilens they 
dissolve in a reasonable lime, Government, and even the 
name of it, must be at an end; this I think will hardly lie 
disputed. Now, it appears to me that upon the event of 
the present session of this Parliament, this question will 
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entirely depend. If they are treated as they ought to be, 
if you show firmness , and that firmness is seconded by the 
aristocracy and Parliament, I look to their dissolution as a 
certain, and not very distant event. If otherwise, 1 reckon 
their government, or rather their anarchy as firmly estab- 
lished, as such a thing is capable of being: but your 
Government certainly, as completely annihilated. If you ask 
me what I mean by firmness, I have no scruple in saying 
that I mean it in the strictest sense, and understand by it 
a determination not to be swayed in any the slightest degree 
by the Volunteers, nor even to attend to any petition that 
may come from them." The Convention met, but Charlc- 
mont who disliked the project wisely decided to become a 
delegate, and to use his influence to moderate its behaviour. 
The madcap Bishop of Derry had hoped to be elected 
President and had talked of bloodshed, but to his mortifi- 
cation the Convention chose Charlemont. A measure of 
reform was agreed upon. Flood proposed that he should 
at once proceed to Parliament and ask for leave to bring 
in a Bill embodying that measure, the Convention not to 
adjourn till the fate of the motion was known. This plan, 
disapproved of by Charlemont, was adopted j l'lood made his 
motion in volunteer uniform with the result that box had 
hoped for. There was strong resentment against this form 
of pressure, and Volverlon's motion that the House should 
refuse to take into consideration a Bill that came fiom men 
with arms in their hands was carried by 157 h> 77 votes. 
Grattan supported the proposal to consider the Bill on its 
merits, but he voted for a subsequent resolution that "it 
had become necessary to declare that the Mouse would 
maintain its just rights ami privileges against ail encroach- 
ments whatever." Charlemont persuaded the volunteers to 
adjourn till the Monday fallowing the debate, and when they 
met he was supported by Flood in his policy of moderation, 
and in spite of the Bishop ol Derry, he persuaded the Con- 
vention to adjourn sine die after recording once again its 
belief in the urgent necessity of Parliamentary reform. 
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There arc two comments to bo made on this incident 
which was the last chapter In the picturesque history of the 
volunteer movement. The first comment suggested by 
these events is that they abundantly justify Fox’s con- 
demnation of repressive measures against civilian conven- 
tions afterwards. It is lamentable to think that it was with 
the dissolution of the volunteer Convention in his mind, a 
dissolution that the Government never hastened by threats 
or penalties, that l’Itt allowed himself very readily to apply 
coercion to agitations that were immeasurably less for- 
midable to public order, Secondly, it is perhaps to he 
regretted in view of the future of all Grattan's efforts to 
secure Parliamentary Reform afterwards, that Flood’s Ir- 
regular and dangerous proceeding did not succeed. That 
Fox and Grattan should heartily dislike this armed menace 
to the constitution, coming from men who argued that 
England had not treated Ireland fairly in Fox’s Act and 
that all the honours paid to Grattan for the resounding 
triumph of 1782 were undeserved, was natural and proper, 
and both of thorn were thoroughly alive to the peril of 
allowing volunteers to dictate to Parliament in a country 
where the volunteers had all the authority they had won 
in the hour of the Government’s collapse and danger, and 
where they seemed likely to develop into a standing army 
of discontent. But reform by any means would have been 
better than the sterile and disconsolate passages of history 
that led to the Union. Grattan, In the enthusiasm of a 
great victory and the expansive promise of a new national 
vigour, could scarcely predict that Tor fifteen years all his 
confident hopes of reform would break against the elaborate 
obstructions of a British policy from which Fox’s spirit was 
conspicuously absent. A month after the Convention Fox 
was ejected from office, and when next he kissed hands ns 
a Minister the Irish Parliament had disappeared. 
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The importance of the Election of 1784 to Ireland. The delicate 
situation created by lire arrangements of 1782 illustrated m the 
Regency crisis. Tilt's great commercial scheme. Fox's acrimoni- 
ous opposition, The scheme drops. The keynote to Pitt’s Irish 
policy his dread of an independent Ireland. Hence his resistance 
to reform and his flagrant increase of corruption. Concessions to 
Catholics in 1792 '793 designed to avert more formidable 

danger of Parliamentary Reform. PiU's treatment of the Catholic 
(uioslion before and after the Union shows that he subordinated 
everything to the necessity of arresting the moral independence 
of Ireland. Fox’s policy the exact opposite. His ideal an Ireland 
governed by Irish opinion and liberated from the I rotestmil 
ascendancy. His attitude to the Fiuwillinm incident and the 
Union. Justified in his view that English opinion and not liiah 
opinion was the real bar to Catholic emancipation. Pox unlike 
many Whigs who were Whigs everywhere except m Ireland. 

T HERE was perhaps no part of the British Empire for 
which the election of 1784, and the career that election 
made or crippled was so important as the country which had 
just tasted all the exhilarations of defiance and triumph. 
The most illuminating fact to remember in considering the 
history of Grattan’s Parliament is that almost throughout its 
life it was controlled by men who hated the principle of its 
existence or authority. The great English statesman, who 
kept a close grasp on it for fifteen years and finally extin- 
guished It, was an enemy alikejo the spirit of the concessions 
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of 1782, ami to tin: spirit: in which Grattan sol himself tn 
develop and improve the emancipated Parliament. ’i| u , 
settlement of 1782 was not to (In; mind of any Kiiplfoh 
Minister, and Fox himself, as wo have seen, had been earn 
to arrange the difficulties between England and I, .-land by 
conceding full internal control to Ireland, and reserving a 
certain supremacy in matters of commerce and foreign policy 
to Great Hritain. In tin's as in many other things Ko X bml 
in view some solution of the kind to which statesmen of k 
later century have turned. lint North’s obedience to (he 
Court had stripped England hare, and the Government that 
took office in 17^*’ bud to choose between war with Ireland 
and the unreserved acknowledgment of her Independence 
Grattan would probably have been wiser to agree to niter 
at least into a commercial treaty in 178c, urn! siielt a treaty 
would have completed rather than have diminished tin* meat 
achievement of that year. Hut he chose otherwise, and a 
situation was created which involved indisputably eeilaiu 
considerable risks and difficulties in the formal relations of 
the two countries, 

these difficulties were illustrated in 17% when the Irish 
i arl lament and the English Parliament look different eom-u-i 
over the Regency; for the Irish Parliament inspired partly 
by a premature confidence in the Prince of Wales' professions 
of affection for Ireland, ami partly by a wish to assert its 

him l ° UMS " I,U - llu: , *' 11 1" avers of the 
C ow" the king » recovery cut short any embarrassments 

0 iS a tn 'f llU! •biisiralioii of 

mmmi- • f ", y ‘ A , nollu!r <HnU‘tiUy was the .paction of 
commeicial policy, anil no critic of Hilt's Irish policy will ever 

fn IS to!, ! I 0 rUllU f l " nd ll IoudBrt praise: for Ids bold attempt 

Cnd l f alt ri«*H of tariff wmw, and .0 coir 

a gica advantage on both countries by Ids series of Com 
neicial I impositions. In their first form the Propositions 
were submitted to the Irish Parliament, Jl 
««.r introduction into the British Parliament they were vi-he 
muitly attacked by Fox, Sheridan, North, and by JCden, who 
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was regarded as a great authority on questions of Irish trade. 
The protests from English manufacturers, who were as rigidly 
attached to their monopolies as were the landowners in the 
fight over the corn laws sixty years later, followed in long 
and angry array, and Pitt was obliged to make various con- 
cessions which increased his Propositions from eleven to 
twenty, and imposed restrictions on the Irish Parliament that 
Grattan and his friends regarded with a very jealous resent- 
ment. in their original form the Propositions had asked 
nothing more from Ireland than a conditional contribution to 
the navy, " whatever surplus the revenue produced above the 
sum of £<556,000 in each year of peace wherein the annual 
revenue shall equal the annual expense, and in each year of 
war without regard to such equality, should be appropriated 
towards the support of tire naval force of the Empire in such 
a maimer as the Parliament of this kingdom shall direct.” 
T he precise condition attached to this contribution was 
arranged as a concession to Grattan who saw the great 
advantage of giving an English Government for the first time 
an interest in economy in Ireland. But the Propositions as 
they returned to Ireland imposed certain serious limits on 
Ireland's rights of external legislation, and at the same time 
they reduced the benefits to accrue to Ireland. Grattan 
turned against them, and Pitt’s scheme perished amidst the 
bonfires of the delighted capital of Ireland. It was a great 
and enlightened measure, and it is not easy to acquit Fox and 
the other Whigs of something worse than an ignorance 
of political economy, in their opposition to it. Pitt had 
displaced Fox, as Grattan had displaced Flood in the 
popular estimate of the two nations, and in both cases a 
certain personal rancour obsessed, if it did not determine, the 
mind in which the rejected politician approached the scheme 
of a successful rival. The collapse of the plan was a great 
misfortune, hut it is easy to exaggerate the significance of 
its failure. As a matter of fact, the Irish Parliament never 
interfered with British commerce, and the next overtures 
for u commercial treaty came from Grattan in 1794, and it 
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was Pitt who gave them a cold shoulder. 1 The failure of 
Pitt’s attempt affected his own temper towards Ireland and 
the temper of other politicians, but its actual results were 
important only because of their psychological consequences, 
and it was not followed by any disturbance of British com- 
mercial arrangements by the Irish Parliament. 

Pitt’s objection to the situation created by the Act of 
1782 went far beyond a consciousness of risks and embar- 
rassments in commerce and the formal relations of the 
two countries. The entire scheme of Irish policy of 
which these great concessions were an integral part was 
repugnant to him, Grattan and Pox both looked forward 
to a nationalist government in Ireland ; they pictured the 
dissolution of all the obstacles which religion or privilege 
opposed to that hope in the expanding temper of national 
pride, and they believed that a self-governing and self- 
respecting Ireland would be a cordial friend to Great Britain, 
For Pitt the prospect of the development of Irish patriotism 
had nothing but terror; the nationalism which Pox and 
Grattan wished to develop was in his eyes something to bo 
destroyed, and the barriers they wished to overthrow were to 
him the tightly-drawn cordon of English interests, not to be 
broken down without putting the English connection to 
imminent hazard, It is this fundamental difference between 
his view and that of Pox which explains their Irish policies, 
Pitt never harboured any sectarian prejudices, he disliked 
corruption, and he did more than most men to check some of 
its worst forms in English politics. Yet all these, things were 
subordinated to his supreme principle that the British con- 
nection depended upon arresting and checking the growth of 
a vigorous temper of patriotism in Ireland. His mind always 
loitered round this central idea of governing Ireland through 
her worst passions instead of letting her govern herself through 
her best passions, because he thought the alternatives were 
British supremacy or Irish independence. British influence 
rested in his judgment on a slippery margin of inequalities 

1 Locky, History of Ireland, vol. Ill, p. 2V), 
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and ascendencies, whereas Fox believed that it could find no 
other foundation than Irish contentment and self-respect, It 
followed that resistance to all the better impulses in Irish 
politics belonged inevitably if reluctantly to the main prin- 
ciples of Pitt’s policy, and that Grattan’s chief obstacle, as a 
reformer, was the determination of a statesman, who was 
regarded in England as a sworn enemy of corruption, to 
maintain intact all the outworks of a system of government 
by largesses and organised bribery. 

This becomes quite clear by considering how Pitt treated 
from 1784 to the Union all the main issues of Irish politics. 
Grattan’s programme was largely the programme which the 
Rockingham Whigs had carried in England, with the addition 
of Parliamentary reform and Catholic relief. That pro- 
gramme eon dieted with Pitt’s ideas of controlling the Irish 
Parliament and of maintaining the supremacy of a group 
that had a direct and palpable interest in English rule. It 
was the result of this obsession in Pitt’s mind that Grattan, 
the first Irishman of his time for whom the triumph of 1782 
ought to have opened tip a long and active career, was 
almost invariably in opposition, and that the concessions 
made to his demands were only made because they happened 
to suit rather than to contradict for the moment Pitt's govern- 
ing idea. Grattan wanted to make the Irish Parliament the 
responsible organ of Irish opinion, and to do so it was neces- 
sary to eliminate corruption, to have as Ministers men who 
were ready to make Parliament morally independent of 
the Castle, ns it was formally independent of England, to 
make Parliament really representative by a wise reform, 
and to abolish all the remaining bans and stigmas on the 
Catholic majority. Pitt wauled to keep the Irish Parliament 
in the leash and, quite consistently from that point of view, 
he was chiefly exercised about the heat way or preserving 
and protecting the arts and methods of control. The men 
who were opposed to the national spirit of Ireland were the 
men to be supported; live machinery of clandestine cor- 
ruption which Grattan wanted to destroy was the resource 
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by which the men who were interested in upholding British 
influence maintained themselves in power; the imperfections 
of the representation were indispensable to tins control of 
Dublin Castle, and the religious divisions of Ireland were to 
be used skilfully as means to her management, It followed 
that during the long years that i'itt was IVimts Minister the 
Irish Government was in the hands of men who not only 
resisted all retrenchment, hut positively created pensions and 
offices in order to increase their influence. 

Grattan described the system of Irish Government 
in 1792 as "a rank and vile uml simple and absolute 
Government, rendered so by means that make every part or 
it vicious and abominable; practically and essentially the 
opposite of the British Constitution.” " By this trade of 
Parliament," lie said, " the King is absolute. His will Is 
signified by both Houses of Parliament, who are now ns 
much an instrument in his hand as u bayonet in the hands 
of a regiment. Suppose General Washington to ring lus 
bell, mid order his servants mil of livery, to take tludr seats 
in Congress— you can apply the instance." ‘ Fib-gibbon, 
who afterwards became Clare, 8 laid it down as an axiom that 
the only security which could exist for national concurrence 
was a permanent and commanding inlluenee of the Fngiish 
executive in the councils of the day. lit; made no secret of 
the means by which this inllucncc was to be obtained, for he 
openly boasted that half a million Imd been spent to secure 
an addicss to Lord iownshend, and that if necessary that 
sum would be spent again. In this spirit the Irish (invent, 
ment opposed nil Grattan’s Bills for limiting the number of 
pensions, for limiting the number of placemen in the I louse 
of Commons, for the disfranchisement of custom house and 
ic venue officers, and of course all proposals b >r electoral 


1 1;«ky, Ilhtmy t <f frtfamt, vul, jlj. |, 4 «j, 
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reform. During Pitt’s Ministry in England the Irish Govern- 
ment was stubbornly resisting all the measures for purifying 
the Irish House of Commons which Pitt had supported in 
the British House of Commons, and Grattan was not refuted 
in 1789 when he accused the Government of creating new 
pensions to the amount of £16,000 a year between 1784 and 
1789, of distributing many of those pensions in the House 
of Commons, and of creating a large number of sinecures 
and other salaries. That year the Irish pension list had risen 
to more than £100,000 a year, although the English pension 
list had been restricted by the Rockingham Government 
to £95.000. The sale of peerages was an open secret. 
Grattan’s great speech in 1790 summed up the policy of the 
Irish Government. 

“First contemplate your state, and then consider your 
danger. Above two-thirds of the returns to this House are 
private property — of those returns many actually this very 
moment sold to the Ministers ; the number of placemen and 
pensioners sitting in this House equal to near one-half of the 
whole efficient body; the increase of that number within 
these last twenty years greater than all the comities in 
Ireland. The bills that do exist in England, and should 
have shocked you back to your original principles, and are 
necessary to purge the public weal, and to defend you not 
only against the Minister, but yourselves, — pension bill, place 
bill, and others, systematically resisted. The corruptions 
these laws would guard against, in a most extraordinary 
manner resorted to by the present Ministers of the Crown, 
and not only resorted to, but made the sole instrument of their 
Government. The laws which depart from the first principles 
of the Constitution, Excise, Riot Act, Police Bill, readily 
adopted, and obstinately maintained — the counteracting 
clauses — the responsibility of the Minister a shadow — the 
majesty of the people, like the Constitution, frittered out of 
your Court — some of the populace had gone too far — the 
Court availed itself of popular excesses to cry down con- 
stitutional principles ; they began with a contempt of popu- 
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larky — they proceeded to a contempt of fame, and they now 
vibrate on the Inst string, a contempt of virtue; and yet 
these were checks not only in a constitutional public, but in 
certain connections ; these generally supported the Minister 
and occasionally checked his enormities, 

"Against this refuge, —against the power of the Irish 
community in general, and this force in particular, in the 
present policy directed. It is a policy which would govern 
this country by salary distinct from power, or by power 
distinct from responsibility. No sturdy tribune of a con- 
stitutional public,— no check in an independent nobility "» 
The lardy concessions made by the Govern mail t in 1793 
arc so far from disagreeing with this account of their general 
policy that they are a positives illustration of it. ’ The 
Government had two motives for the reforms they intro- 
chiccd in that year which restricted the pension list and 
incapacitated placemen and pensioner!! from sitting in Par- 
liament. First of all they wens genuinely alarmed. The 
discontent of the country under the constant refusal or 
Parliamentary Reform, and the agitation of the United 
Irishmen and that of the Whig Club formed in i;.,o |,y 
Grattan and the I’onsonbys frightened the Government into 
conceding the lesser reform as a means of averting the 
greater. Secondly they saw rather further than the patriotic 
party; they divined, as It proved only too truly, that the 
second concession might he a means of aggrandising rather 
than of weakening their influence. The majority of seals 
in the Irish Parliament were nomination boroughs, and the 
effect of compelling members who accepted office under 
the Crown to vacate their seals was really to give the 
Government facilities for changing the composition of Par- 
liament, These facilities were used mercilessly in the 
groat day of corruption which finally overthrew the Irish 
1 arhament, Buckingham had grasped this point us early as 
1789, and had recommended the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of Forbes’ Place Bill as a means of strengthening 

1 Gramm, Almoin, vol. lit. pp. , H <,. 
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their own hands. Except for the admission of Catholics 
to the suffrage in 1793 which must he considered later, the 
Irish Government were uniformly hostile to Parliamentary 
reform in its larger shape. In 1784, in 1785, in 1793, in 
1794, and in 1797 measures of Parliamentary reform were 
introduced in the House of Commons, and the Government 
on each occasion threw all their weight into the scale against 
them. The Hill which the Government threw out in 1794 
proposed to add a third member to each of the thirty-two 
counties, and to the cities of Dublin and Cork, and to open 
the boroughs by extending the right of voting in them to 
all £\o freeholders in a specified section in the adjoining 
country. It was shown beyond any possibility of refutation 
that 124 of the 3a) members of Parliament were nominated 
by 52 peers, and 64 by 36 commoners. It is clear from a 
private hitter to Lord ITobart, Chief Secretary, from Parnell 
that the time when this Hill was rejected was a time of 
complete tranquillity. No wonder a Government that had 
the ordinary notions of English politicians about the right 
way of subordinating Ireland, refused to surrender a system 
which simplified so conveniently all tho channels and 
avenues of corruption. As early as 1784 the question of 
Parliamentary Reform brought about an encounter between 
the reformers and Eitzgibbon, when the latter, by what 
Krsklne and most lawyers considered a flagrant illegality, 
proceeded against the sheriff of the County of Dublin who 
had summoned a meeting to elect delegates to a con- 
vention, for contempt of Court. This convention, it must 
be remembered, was quite unlike the convention to which 
P’ox had objected, because it was not a meeting of volunteers, 
but a convention of unarmed civilians. 

The treatment of the Catholic question, again, illustrates 
very clearly the main lines of Pitt’s policy. Pitt, as it is 
often said by his biographers, was quite liberal and broad- 
minded in bis own views of Catholicism and religious 
disabilities. He had all an economist’s dislike of re- 
strictions which served no purpose, but he had none of 
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the passion for tolerance and freedom of opinio,, i„ 
whicli has influenced such men as Fox and John Stuart 
Mill. The only question the condition of the Catholics 
presented to his mind was whether the recognition or the 
refusal of the Catholic claims was the more likely to produce 
a docile Parliament, and to facilitate the management of 
Ireland, ihe Protestant ascendancy was in his opinion 
indispensable to British supremacy, and i„ his letter to 
Orde in 1784 he makes it quite clear that the only secret 
of government was the art of division. At that lime Pitt 
was really anxious to admit some measure of I'arliiunent uv 

keform in Ireland, a wish lie soon aha med, and in writing 

to Orde he expressed his own feelings about the Catholic' 
very explicitly. “ On every account, too much pains cannot’ 
bo taken to encourage the salutary jealousy of the .lesions of 
the Cathohcs which begins to show itself. That capital line 
of division will rend asunder the whole fabric which has been 
rearing. Finally, too, in my opinion, the Protestant interest 
must be the bond of union between Ireland and this country » 1 

I am aware of the arguments against giving way in 
any degree. It m feared that we shall disgust those who 
arc now the chief support of Government, by showing a 
disposition to admit what many of them are personally 
micros ed in opposing j that a reform from which the 
Catholics arc excluded (which beyond a doubt they must 
be) will give thorn fresh ground for dissatisfaction and 
that perhaps a reform in the representation would /cude 
larl ament too subservient to the prejudices or opinions of 
the Fish nation to acquiesce in an English Government.”* 

1 he line to which my m|,ui at present Inclines (open 

Lt'cd m Cr T, ohwYmkm « arguments may | J sug- 
gested 0 me) is to give Ireland an almost unlimited 
communication of commercial advantages, If we can receive 
n return some security that her strength and riches will 
our benefit, anti that she will contribute from time to 

l JS ‘° ^ r, ) e > “>'• a S. kml AtJ.tM.Mrne’, /y„ „ 
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time in their increasing proportions to the common exi- 
gencies of the Empire; and having by holding out this, 
removed, I trust, every temptation to Ireland to consider 
her interests as separate from England, to be ready, while 
we discountenance wild and unconstitutional attempts, which 
strike at the root of all authority, to give real efficacy 
and popularity to the Government by acceding (if such a 
line can be found) to a prudent and temperate reform of 
Parliament, which may guard against, or gradually cure, 
real defects and mischiefs, may show a sufficient regard to 
the interests and even prejudices of individuals who are 
concerned, and may unite the Protestant interest in ex- 
cluding the Catholics from any share in the representation 
or the government of the country.” 1 

There is a melancholy interest in recollecting how the 
writer of this letter found himself drawn by the theory of 
maintaining British influence by means of direct interests 
further and further into iniquities, until it became in Mr. 
Leckys language the firm resolution of the Government 
steadily and deliberately to increase the corruption of 
Parliament. In 1784 Pitt was anxious to foment jealousy 
of the Catholics in Ireland. Nine years later events had 
convinced the English Government that it would be wiser 
to concede than to resist the Catholic demand. They were 
terrified by the prospect of an alliance between the Catholics 
and the Republican Presbyterians of the North, Pitt and 
Dundas resolved that concession was " the most likely plan 
to preserve the security and tranquillity of a British and 
Protestant interest.” Fitzgibbon and the Irish officials 
were still against all concessions, but the English Govern- 
ment who had trusted to the effect of religious differences 
to dissipate Irish agitations, found themselves in danger from 
a union of Catholics and Presbyterians in favour of Catholic 
relief and Parliamentary reform. The nationalist ideal in 
Ireland was to make the Irish Parliament independent, and 

1 Pitt to Rutland, October 7, 1784. Lecky, History of Ireland vol. li, 
PP> 4 i 3 i 4 M. 
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supreme, and amenable to Irish opinion. The Kurdish 
Government thought, ami thought rightly, in 1793 and 
1793, that to withhold all concessions from the Catholics 
was enormously to strengthen an agitation which they had 
good reason, with the memory of 17X3 -1783, to regard with 
alarm, They modified their original plans in deference to 
the prejudices of the Irish Government, but during lyy-. 
and 1793 they carried measures of relief which nothing 
short of genuine fear would have extorted. " 


In 1792 a Relief Dill wan earned with the .support; 
of the Government. It enabled Catholics to be solicitors 
and to practise at the liar, although they could not become 
Kings Counsel, or Judges; it removed restrictions on the 
number of apprentices permitted to Catholic trade, and 
repealed the laws forbidding barristers lit marry Catholics 
and solicitors to educate their children as Catholics. The 
concessions wore a small instalment compared with the 
lavish scale on which relief was given tlu: following year. 
In 1793 the Government gave Catholics the Parliamentary 
vote, allowed them to keep arms on certain conditions, and 
to hold all civil and military offices from which they were 
not specifically excluded, The .same Hill described the 
privileges which were still withheld. Catholics could m 't 
sit in Parliament, or bo Privy Councillors, King's Counsel, 
Sheriffs, or Generals of the Staff, and they were excluded 
from almost all Government ami judicial positions, Three 

ns?. g8 , 1 ’ U , mt , 1 f . n0lia,tl ' n l0 l' iU ' ( * Uii.s measure. Although 
lilts Irish Ministers had represented to him that Protestant 
Ireland would never agree to emancipation, only one vote 
was given against the second reading ,,f the Jim ( am | - lU 
clauses were carried by overwhelming majorities. The 
second is that the Government resisted and rejected an 
amendment to admit Catholics to Parliament. The third 
is that the instantaneous effect of the concession was the 
dissolution of the Catholic Convention, 

noth 1 l ' 1 R in tl,c ^cessions to tlm Catholics In 
7 c 793 which interrupts (his general explanation of 
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Pitt’s policy as a policy of maintaining English interests by 
Insh divisions. Those concessions were made to avert the 
greater calamity of a triumphant national movement, purify- 
ing 1 arliament, and giving to the demand for reform the 
same irresistible force which won for Parliament its formal 
independence. In conceding certain rights to the Catholics 
for which the Presbyterian reformers were clamouring the 
English Government was pursuing as inflexibly as ever its 
main object of resisting all reform that might weaken its con- 
trol over Irish policy. In defending their concessions to Irish 
Ministers they made this quite clear. « The idea of our 
wishing to play what you call a Catholic game is really 
extravagant. We have thought only of what was the most 
likely plan to preserve the security and tranquillity of a 
Jhitish and Protestant interest." 1 Dm id as, in another letter 
spoke of the apprehension of a union between the Catholics 
and Dissenters which would be “ fatal to the present frame of 
Irish Government." “ Pitt was constantly returning to the 
question of how best they could protect the present system. 
It was this alliance which seemed imminent between the 
disappointed and republican Presbyterians and the dis- 
satisfied but anti-republican Catholics that determined the 
English Government to try to detach the Catholics from the 
demand for Parliamentary Reform, in which Catholics and 
l > rasl)yterians had joined, To {five tho Catholics the vole was 
not running nearly such a risk as a Government would run 
in admitting Parliamentary Reform ; for tho secret of control 
was the art of managing Parliament, and it was the sovereign 
advantage of the present frame of Irish Government that the 
Parliament was in the hands of the Castle. There wore one 
hundred and ninety placemen who voted automatically with 
the Government In a Parliament of three hundred.* 

Pitt and Dundna In their private letters showed that 
they considered that Catholic relief would not undermine 

> Pitt l<> Wealmorlnml, 1793. Ledty. Hhtory of M/ml, vol, iii. 

* J ‘« cl <y. Uittory of Miami, vul. fti. p. 58, 
volt HI. p, 8a, 
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the supremacy of the Castle, Only once hail Parliament 
broken away, when the prospect of a Regency made the 
politicians who looked to the Castle for their salaries think 
it was time to make their accommodations with the pro- 
spective masters of patronage and sinecures. That escapade 
had been followed by the creation of sixteen new offices, and 
the constant and varied accumulation of new methods of 
corruption hail enormously strengthened the Government's 
grasp of Parliament. That grasp was not weakened by 
conceding the Catholic vote, and the Government took eare 
to give to their reforms nothing of the healing influence of 
a conciliatory temper which might have developed Irish 
patriotism. If their policy Imd been based on anything 
but a calculation of the best way to group and disperse their 
friends and enemies, they would not have kept in office the 
bitter opponents of the policy they had initiated. As it 
was, the moral value to Ireland of these reforms was very 
largely destroyed by the conduct of the Irish Ministers, In 
the King’s speech there wore smiling and cordial phrases of 
goodwill for the Catholics; in the month of Fitzgibbon, 
the chief agent of the policies and the conceptions of the 
Castle, there was nothing but the language of insolent 
and Implacable malice. The English Government were 
giving the Catholics large and substantial concessions with 
one hand ; with the other they kept in office as their 
Minister a politician who made it his deliberate object first 
of all to provoke a spirit hostile to all concessions, and 
secondly to poison all the charity and grace of the conces- 
sions, when they were made, by his own malignant invective. 
During 1792 Fitzgibbon exerted all his energies to secure 
public petitions and resolutions from gravid juries ngalnst 
Catholic relief; newspapers were paid to circulate calumnies 
on the Catholics, and in the words of Richard I h like " Every 
man nearly in proportion to his connection with or depend- 
ence upon the Castle (and few of any other sort) expressed 
the moat bitter, I may say, bloody animosities against the 
Catholics." The same Government that gave the Catholics 
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the vote kept in office the author of the most monstrous 
scheme for reviving the civil wars of Christianity, and fresh 
from his hideous triumphs they made him Earl of Clare, 

For a few months only in all these years was Ireland 
governed on the principles of honest and responsible govern- 
ment, and in the sense of the Irish people. In 1794 
Portland, Fitzwilliam, Spencer /and Windham joined the 
Government, and Fitzwilliam became Viceroy of Ireland, 
an event the significance of which can be realised when it 
is stated that Fltzwilliam's Irish policy was not the policy 
of Pitt, but the policy of Fox, The details of Fitzwilliam’s 
relation to Pitt, their misunderstandings, their charges, and 
their recriminations are not relevant to this chapter, except 
as they bear directly on Pitt’s Irish policy, It is enough 
to say on Pitt's side that Fitzwilliam’s friends in the Cabinet 
sustained Pitt's interpretation of the understanding on which 
Fitzwilliam was sent to Ireland, 1 II and on Fitzwilliam’s side 
that Grattan left a most positive statement recorded by his 
son of the words used by Pitt in describing his policy on the 
Irish question. "Not to bring it forward as a Government 
measure, but if Government were pressed to yield it,"'' "At 
the meeting between Mr. Grattan and Mr, Pitt the latter 
was very plain and very civil in his manner. Mr. Grattan 
stated to him what his party desired and mentioned the 
measures that he thought Ireland required ; the essential 
one was the Catholic question, Mr, Pitt upon this remarked 
1 Ireland has already got much.’ Mr. Grattan did not tell 
him how she got it, and they did not enter into the details 
of the Catholic question, but Mr. Grattan put it down upon 
paper, in reply to which Mr. Pitt used these words, 1 Not 
to bring it forward as a Government measure, but if Govern- 
ment were pressed to yield it.’ ” 3 Everything pointed to a 
change of system in the Irish Government when Fitzwilliam 

I See Memorandum, printed In lnr|;c part in Lord Ashbourne's Pin, drnwn 
up by Grenville, embodying the Cabinet's recollections of ibe oral (irmnuctnenls 
with l'linwillimit. 

II Memoirs of limy (Italian, vol, iv, p. 177. 
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became Viceroy. Eitzwil Hum’s own sentiments and Ids friend- 
ship with Grattan were well known ; Grat tan himself was 
invited over to England and consulted by Pin, and Portland 
whose duplicity was unsuspected by the Irish .aid to Grattan 
“I have taken oflice, and 1 have done so because 1 knew 
there was to bo an entire change of system." Kit/, william 
came to Ireland at the beginning of 1795 and the hope of 
the new system dispersed even tiu: gloom of the prospects 
of invasion. At last Ireland seemed within sight of U tu 
great object on which her truest sons had so long set their 
hearts. Grattan had recommended llus removal of Fig-, 
gibbon and other ministers who were pledged to corruption 
and intolerance j the Gnlholic demand was looked upon as 
already gained, and In a burst of that loyal generosity which 
Ireland exhibited whenever justice was done to her, the 
Irish Parliament raised the combined force of militia* and 
regulars to a little more than forty thousand men, and 
carried on Grattan's motion a vote of /muo.ooo for the 
British Navy. All the evidence proves that El tv. will iam 
was quite right in his report to the Government that there 
would be no serious opposition in Ireland to the grant of 
the Catholic demand ; and that if it were conceded it would 
SftI ° nnc * possible to raise a force of yeomanry cavalry 
mainly Catholic, for the defence of Ireland. 


l' itzwdliam s rdgime opened amidst general rejoicings, and 
the Protestant Corporation of Londonderry presented an 
address expressing a wish to see all Ireland united in one 
interest. Fit/, william acted promptly in tlm spirit of his 
mission. He did not remove Clare, but lie removed some of 
the minor ministers who were conspicuously associated w jt|, 
Clares policy, and had by means of nepotism mid corruption 
almost incorporated themselves ns a permanent part of Irish 
Government. Unhappily for both countries this temper of 
hope was m a few weeks to disappear in what lias been 
called the east wind of English prejudice which has blown 

£ ,n y . n “ agC ° f tllsco,<l 10 Ircl «" 11 - The English 
Cabinet began to urge strongly the arguments against 
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Catholic emancipation which would suggest themselves to 
men whose policy was the policy already outlined in this 
chapter. Portland argued that it was not in accordance 
with commonsense and with human nature to suppose that if 
the Catholics were admitted to Parliament they would not use 
nil their influence to overthrow the oligarchical monopolies 
in the boroughs in which the right of election was vested in 
not more than twelve electors. “I want to preserve the 
Protestant establishment in Church and State, and am willing 
and desirous to give the Catholics every right and every benefit 
which good subjects are entitled to, but I wish not to attempt 
it until I can lie sure that the present establishment in 
Church and State is unquestionably secured, and that the 
participation to which I would admit the Catholics would be 
as little likely to be called in question." Fit/.willium and the 
Government at home laid stress on different clauses in the 
former's Instructions, Fitawilliam understood that he was 
not to bring forward the Catholic question, but that if the 
demand for it was overwhelming he was not to oppose it; 
the Government at homo understood his instructions to 
mean that ho was to do ins utmost to prevent its discussion, 
Fitzwilliam found the temper of the country running very 
strongly for emancipation. On January rg ho told the 
Government that lie would accede to the demand unless he 
received peremptory instructions to the contrary. The 
Government gave no such instructions and allowed the 
Irish Parliament to meet, and Fitzwilliam understood that 
he was not to oppose the demand, He put himself in 
communication with Grattan, who was to present the 
Catholic petition, and Grattan agreed to postpone it till 
February rfl, in order that the English Government should 
have the opportunity of limiting the concession if they 
thought proper. On February 18 tire English Government 
censured Jot/, william, ami on February 23 they recalled 
him. 1 

So perished Grattan’s hope of an honest and national 

1 Tim nmln point tu Issue wiw llw ilfomitwil of Itcicafoiil. 
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government in Ireland. The cant wind had done more 
than scatter Fitzwilliam’s promises ; it had driven the Catholic 
expectations overseas. But the Government’s work was 
not done, They were not content with throwing all their 
influence into the scale against Grattan’s Bill for admitting 
Catholics to Parliament. They deliberately set themselves 
to fill the idle, which Clare had filled for some years, and to 
work up all the rancours and animosities of religion for 
political ends. The Red Indian savagery of Clare's Pro- 
testantism became the accepted and recognised type of the 
Government’s policy, and the secret instructions given to 
Fit/, william’s successor, Camden, deputed to him the august 
and imperial mission of exciting a religious war in Ireland. 
During the debate on Grattan’s Bill, which the Government 
defeated by 155 votes to 84, the Government did not attempt 
to deny that Protestant opinion in Ireland was in favour of 
emancipation, or that they were doing their best to inflame 
religious hatreds. The fostering of a salutary jealousy of 
the Catholics which had been Pill's policy for governing 
Ireland in 1784 was once again eleven years later the English 
expedient for preserving the Protestant and British interest, 
and the public efforts of Clare whose furious energies had 
been spent in this business of religious arson were duly 
marked by promotion in the peerage. In the summer of 
1785, the most bitter of the intriguers against FitzwMium, 
the most venomous of the antagonists of Catholic relief, the 
most unscrupulous of the opponents of Parliamentary reform, 
and the most outspoken of the enemies of Irish freedom was 
made a Viscount by the Government that hud promised 
Grattan, through the perjured mouth of Portland, that the 
bad old system had been finally abandoned. The United 
Irishmen had thrown off every vestige of religions prejudice 
to create a common patriotism. The British Government 
had no policy but a grindstone on which to sharpen the 

prejudices and hatreds which patriotism had dulled ami 
blunted. 

I he bitter sequel is well known. All further demands for 
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reform and for Catholic emancipation were sternly refused, 
though the demand for Catholic emancipation was power- 
fully supported by a Protestant Bishop and General Loftus, 
and though Lord Moira stated that there was not a gentle- 
man in Ireland who did not anxiously wish that the Catholics 
should be admitted to a full and unreserved participation of 
every right that was enjoyed by their fellow-subjects of the 
Established Church. Portland in a letter to Camden in 
March 1797 distinctly stated that the English Cabinet were 
opposed to any further concession to the Catholics, and that 
they would be guided entirely in this matter by the friends 
and supporters of the Protestant interest and the present 
Establishment, a formal phrase to describe Lord Clare. 
Some English Ministers were evidently alive to the dreadful 
risk they were running, and the vehement attacks on the 
Catholics were varied by friendly overtures in the matter 
of education. But the only answer to the demand for 
reform wore proclamations of Martial Law and Coercion 
Bills, and by 1798 the Government were reaping in the groat 
Rebellion the harvest they had sown, when they had scattered 
broadcast hopelessness and bitter feuds. The Rebellion was 
the effect of many causes. Some of the loaders had from 
the first been separatists, and their inspirations came not 
from English misrule but from the ideas of the Revolution. 
The scale of the Rebellion was the direct and immediate 
result of rancid hopes, crestfallen aspirations, and a patriot- 
ism taught to despair of justice from England. Its miserable 
story of atrocities, savagery on both sides, and the revival 
of a form of torture is no part of this chapter, and it is only 
necessary to remark that Clare who had driven Eltzwillinm 
out of Ireland In 1795 drove Abcrcromby 1 out of Ireland in 
1798, because as Commander-In-Chief ho had issued a rebuke 
to his troops, and sternly denounced a barbarous cruelty. 

1 II is Interesting lo notice llml the mune impression whs made on imotlicr 
fnmous General ns Hint made on Sir Hnlph Abcrcromby. Sir John Moore whs 
in Ireland in 1798 nml mid lo Grattnii, "If I were nn Irishman, I should he 11 
rebel."— Life of Grattan, vol. Iv. p, 393. 
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The Union, in its mu thuds and its principles, was ih c 
logical climax of the policy Pill hail pursued in Ireland. 
In every phase it had been his consistent aim to keep the 
control of Irish policy in the hands of Ihc Knglish (invent* 
incut, and in his wish to check the development of a .gi-oiiy 
and national Parliament in Dublin, he had shown no mercy 
to his own reputation or to the public morality of Irish 
politics. Pitt bore Ireland no ill-will ; to the bristling 
problems of Irish commerce he brought the must enlightened* 
mind of his day, and In considering Ids long career of resist- 
ance to reform, and Ids final destruction of freedom, the 
courage and the statesmanship of Ids proposals for Free 
Trade must never be forgotten, Pul, the prospect of a 
vigorous nationalism made him tremble for the Knglish con- 
nection, and ho held that no method of averting that danger 
was unlawful, The Act of Union was the fund stage in tins 
policy, and the prodigal bribery which carried it was merely 
a dramatic and concentrated application on a grand scale 
of the familiar methods of Dublin Castle, The scale was 
munificent and unique, am) history cannot match the 
mighty pageant of corruption, intimidation, and perfidy 
which marked the fifth Act of (i rattan Vs Parliament, The 
patriots fought sternly to the last, and their lender, abandon- 
ing his forlorn retreat, returned to Parliament with crippled 
health, and covered with the wounds of calumny and In- 
gratitude, to Illuminate, by one last effort of bis splendid 
genius, the closing hours of the Parliament which seventeen 
years before line! borrowed from his triumphs a new vitality 
and an unconqitcrccl hope, Too weak to stand, he sat in 
the faded uniform of the volunteers, itself a sad allegory 
of the faded expectations that once had sparkled before that 
resolute army of Ireland’s sons. That uniform reminded 
men in the hour of the degradation of Parliament, that only 
a Tew years ago the regeneration of (hat Parliament seemed 
as certain as the morning's sunrise. It reminded them that 
Irishmen who now looked in each other’s faces across the 
smoko of civil war and the bloody mists of torture and 
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rebellion, had only a few years back stood side by side in 
a bracing comradeship, and forgotten in the name of Irish- 
men their centuries of hatred. Franklin signed the treaty 
with France which made America independent, in the coat 
he wore when the British House of Commons rejected his 
appeal for the colonists. Grattan made his last fight for 
his doomed and dying Parliament in the uniform that had 
gleamed with the splendour of Ireland's day of liberation. 

The first effort of the Unionists failed, and the glittering 
house-tops of Dublin proclaimed in 1799 that patriotism had 
conquered, 1 But the English Government never relaxed its 
efforts, No form of bribery was forgotten. The Protestants 
were told that their establishment could only be saved by 
Union, The Catholics were told that the English Cabinet 
was in favour of Catholic emancipation with the Union, 
and against it without a Union, Every minister or official 
who preferred his country to Pitt's bribes was dismissed; 
and plans were discussed for increasing by manipulation the 
patronage which rewarded apostacy. The whole system and 
mechanism of administration in every comer of Ireland was 
directed to one supreme purpose; the elimination of every 
official who opposed the Union. A million and a quarter 
were spent in buying out the patrons of the boroughs ; 
twenty-two peers were created ; the whole spirit of reverence 
for the law was destroyed by making the bench the reward 
of every parasite who would take Castlereagh's secret service 
money to write on the side of the Union. By 1800 the 
Government had succeeded in their object, and the wall of 
Irish corruption had been built high enough to withstand 
the tide of Irish patriotism. The constitution of Ireland was 
destroyed by a foreign power just as certainly as was the 
constitution of Poland. Everyone remembers Cornwallis's 
exclamations of moral horror in the midst of this odious 
world of the bribers and the bribed, but Pitt's composure 
never deserted him, and in January 1799 the very man who 

1 The Union Act was rejected in 1799 by 109 to 104, In 1800 Castlerenglfs 
resolution in favour of union was carried by 160 to 1 17, 
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was creating this fearful commerce in perfidy and office 
declared in the House of Commons that there would he no 
Union without the fid! and free consent of both countries. 1 
By corruption Pitt had first imprisoned, and then poisoned 
and had now destroyed the Irish Purl lament. The final 
transaction Mr, Lccky has summed up in one terrible 
sentence, “ Scarcely any element or aggravation of political 
immorality was wanting, and the term honour if it he 
applied to such men as Castleroagh and Pitt ceases to have 
any real meaning in Politics"- 

For several years before the Union, Pitt had been 
meditating the destruction of the Irish Parliament ns the 
only means of averting the danger of the growth of u Purlin- 
ment morally, and not only formally independent. In Ids 
speeches on the Union ho laid stress on the danger of conflict 
of opinion, and ho made it dear that this was his governing 
notion. Ills reply to Grey’s demand for an appeal to the 
Irish people is instructive. 1800, Apr. "They said last 
year when the Parliament was against the Union ' reject it': 
they tell us this night when we know the Parliament have 
voted the Union ' appeal to the people,’ I never can consent 
to such doctrine. There may be occasions but they will over 
be few, when an appeal to the people Is the just mode of 
proceeding on important subjects. The present is not n fit 
moment to appeal to the people of Ireland when, If we 
did so, the whole economy of our legislative .system, the 
customary proceedings in cases which involve the rights and 
liberties of the people, the jurisprudence of the country 
would be thrown into confusion, and all this at it moment 
when we arc about to effect that which the Parliament of 
Great Britain has declared essential to tlui peace of Ireland, 
and to the safety of the Empire." 

flint I itl was opposed to Catholic emancipation without 


from n vZ! '* J n {\ 7' f X,Vl 1,1 33y ' ""'OoltiM WA» 

r om ll 0 i rlvy Council for joining in it idler in C«Mfcn*|jli iireing U m t it ,*UtU 
uhoiild be presented 'teetering the rml hchhc .-f the fiwlinldrr^ 

Lttufars 0/ Irish Opinion t p, uSa, 
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the Union, becau.se he thought it would produce a new 
distribution of political forces in Ireland is clear from the 
Instructions given to Castlcreagh, and also from his speech 
in 1805. In 1 799 Canning hinted that if the Union were 
not carried, it might be necessary to revive the old Penal 
code against the Catholics. 1 Pitt's own spirit was well 
illustrated by his remark to Parnell, in 1794, when Parnell 
was rejoicing at the union of the Irish Catholics with the 
Protestants, "Very true, Sir, but the question is, whose will 
they be ? " 9 

Pitt's conduct showed how complete was this obses- 
sion in his mind. Me gave no express ! promise to the 
Catholics, but he allowed the Catholics to be given the 
impression that the Cabinet would strongly support the 
emancipation if the Union were carried, He made no 
attempt to break down the King's prejudice of which he 
knew before the Union, and though he resigned when the 
King refused to agree to emancipation, he offered spon- 
taneously within three weeks, to abandon the question 
altogether. In 1805 he made a strong speech against it, 
and argued that it would be fatal to emancipate the 
Catholics unless there was a general concurrence of opinion 
in their favour. There were two other important Catholic 
questions besides that of the disqualification for office; the 
commutation of tithe, and the provision for the ,Catholic 
clergy, and though Pitt had given some attention to them, 
he never lifted a finger to deal with them. It is impossible 
to suppose that u Minister of Pitt’s extraordinary capacity 
could have been so callous to a great question in which 
his honour was intimately involved, if it had not been 
that his main policy was to destroy the Irish Parliament 

1 1.ccky, History of Inland , vol. v. |>. 

9 Cf. Wit's SfteeAeit, vol. iv. (1805) p, 101. " Jliil, sir, deeply ns I fell Itml 
satisfaction (the ml < 'iilliulle relief hill) I also fell llml in no possible case, 
previous to the Union could the privilege now demanded he i;ivcn consistently 
with n due regard to the prote, slant interest in Ireland, to (lie internal tranquillity 
of llml kingdom, the frame and structure of our constitution, and the probability 
of the permanent connexion of Ireland with the country.” 
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and that everything else seemed of quite subordinate 
importance. 

Pitt’s sentiments on Irish politics were predominant 
amongst English statesmen, but they were fundamentally 
repugnant to Fox’s temperament. All Fox's sympathies 
were with Grattan. Fox had abandoned with regret the 
policy of reserving for England a controlling voice over 
Ireland’s foreign affairs, but lit: had never wished to cheek- 
or thwart the free play of Irish opinion, in the Irish 
Parliament, on Irish affairs, lie believed with Ihirke that 
once Ireland had a Parliament responsible to Irish opinion 
all the leaser motives of faction and sectarian bigotry would* 
disappear in a generous patriotism, and that if Ireland were 
her own mistress, she would he a loyal friend to Great 
Britain. The few months he was in office lu: relied on 
Grattan and the independent members, instead of building 
up a corrupt interest to protect English influence in the 
lush 1 ailiamcnt. It is particularly interesting to notice 
the welcome Fox gave in 1782 to the idea of a Cabinet 
Council in Ireland, and to contrast with it Portland’s horror 
of the same idea in 1795,' 

The situation created by the events of 1783 made it 
almost impossible for an English statesman out of office to 
help Ireland, Formally, Irish affairs were outside the range 
of English public opinion, and to appeal to English public 
opinion against the Irish administration was to infringe the 
new compact with Ireland. Accordingly, for several ’years 
the contest was limited to Ireland, and it was under the 
form of a purely Irish conflict that the English Government 
arrayed its forces against Grattan. Hut the extraordinary 
scale of the bribery which followed the Regency dispute, 
and the Government's determined resistance to reform 
decided Grattan and his friends to adopt more vigorous 
measures. The Whig Club was formed in Dublin to act 
as a centre of opposition, and n few years later Grattan, 

VHl - '• !’• 393. *W INnUmiI, mb Ucky, fnkmt, val. (il. 
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who had hitherto been very jealous of English intervention, 
encouraged Fox to raise Irish questions at Westminster. 
The recall of Fitzwilluun gave Fox an opportunity of 
discussing Irish affairs without any impropriety, and on 
May 19, 1795, he made a speech on that subject in which 
he laid down his views very clearly on Irish policy. 1 

The subject of the debate was a motion by Mr, Jckyll, 
“That an humble address be presented to his majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to direct that there be laid 
before this House such part of the correspondence between 
his majesty’s ministers and Karl Fitawilliam, late Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, as relates to the motives and grounds 
of his lordship’s recal from the government of the said 
kingdom, during a session, in which the two Houses of 
Parliament had voted their confidence in him, and their 
approbation of his conduct, and had granted supplies for 
the general exigencies of the state, with a munificence un- 
paralleled in the annals of that country.” 

1 Cf. Afmoriah ami Corresfromknccx voh iii. pp. icxwoi, u In a post, 
script lo 1 1 hi Just Idler I wrote you, I told you ft report of ilie Ministry here 
having disavowed Fil/willium ; l did not then believe il, 1ml iL is turned 
out to he true, In a greater extent even limn the report. Ifo is to come 
home Immediately, uud Mates himself publicly to lmve boon betrayed and 
descried, not only by Hit, but by the Duke of Portland. The business will 
I hope be made public soon in ull its parts. At present il is very unintelligible, 
but I tee] myself quite nure thul hit/, william will turn mil lo lui as much in Ibe 
light hi all its jaunts, as be is clearly m t in my judgment , with respect to the 
mciiHiircH about winch the difference between him and the Ministry in .said lobe 
the widest, I am told they gave mil that the Catholic Hill is the real cause of 
Ills recall and that the question of ItcreMhrd AUoriieydieneml, etc, Is com* 
pumlivdy of no consequence. Now as Lo tho Catholic lllll, it is not only right 
in principle, but idler nil that was given to the Catholics two years ago, it seems 
111 tie abort of madness to dispute (ami at Mich a lime as this) about tho very little 
which remains lo be given them. To suppose it possible that now that they are 
electors they will long submit lo he ineligible in Parliament, appears to me to be 
absurd beyond measure, but conmmiiMiiisc seems to be totally lost out of the 
councils of this devoted country. In Ireland there is, as you inny suppose, the 
greatest agitation ; addresses from all jmrfs marking respect and attachment to 
FiUwillium and bis system, and implying of course the contrary to bin successor, 
whoever he may be, and to the old system which be Is to revive. I think this 
business has made great impression litre, but whether il will luwc any effect 
Clod knows. 11 
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“Some persons might, perhaps, object to this motion, as 
the very words of it conveyed an idea, that it was dangerous 
to suffer any inquiry whatever to take place, as it stated 
circumstances, which went to infer that Ireland was in 
danger. The conduct of Earl Fitzwilliam was certainly very 
dangerous. But to whom was it dangerous ? To the people 
of Ireland? By no means. It was dangerous only to the 
few individuals whose plan it was to govern Ireland by 
corruption: it was dangerous to those who held the interest 
and the sentiments of the people of that country in contempt, 
and therefore the cause of the removal of the noble earl upon 
that principle was easily perceived. The noble earl was, he 
believed, the only person who had the good fortune to 
obtain the applause of all the catholics and dissenters of 
Ireland; the only person who, since the accession of the 
house of Brunswick, had been able to unite all parties in 
that kingdom ; and that, perhaps, to his majesty's present 
advisers, was a sufficient reason for his recal Here Mr. 
Fox entered into a short history of facts with regard to the 
administration of Earl Fitzwilliam in Ireland ; as also of the 
applications which were made to the throne by delegates 
from that country on behalf of the catholics, and maintained 
the right which the House of Commons of Great Britain had 
to institute inquiries into public matters which related to 
the interests of both. He was of opinion, that what had 
been allowed to the catholics in that country and in this, so 
far as it went, was highly proper ; but that while there was 
any distinction made between them and the protestants with 
regard to political rights, they would still continue to have 
claims upon the justice of the legislature. His opinion indeed 
was well known to those who had done him the honour 
to attend to him ; it was, that at all times, in all countries, 
and upon all occasions, there should be no distinctions in 
political rights, on account of religious opinions .” 1 

‘The next point to be considered, was the opinion which 
the mass of the people of a country entertained of the 

1 Spetcbcs, vol v. pp. 460, 461. 
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fient under which they lived. I-Ie knew there were 
|io affected to despise that idea ; but they were weak, 

, miserable politicians, He knew that Ireland was 
respect in a very dangerous condition. It was 
1 to the welfare of a country that the common people 
have a veneration for its laws. This was by no 
the case in Ireland; and why? Because the law 
•re regarded as ail instrument of oppression, and 
iff Loon made upon a principle of pitiful monopoly, 
for tlie general protection, welfare, and happiness of 
is of the people. It was too common there for the 
siss of the people to resist the execution of the laws, 
tself was not regarded by them witli the same 
lice as with us. Indeed, If we would have the mass 
Kind regard our laws with veneration, we must make 
•cl the henefits of them; shew them that they arc 
nd alike administered to all without distinction. It 
i principle which made the laws of England so much 
set of our admiration ; it was this which made the 
nation, as it were, in the execution of the laws ; for 
tyono infringed them, a prosecution against him was 
y a popular measure. What lie said with regard to 
as also applicable to religion. lie would have 
* toleration as equal as the laws of England, and 
men should lie estimated in society by their morals 
: by the mode of religious worship. To root out 
:cs altogether was not a thing to be accomplished 
; but it was a thing to be attempted, and every step 
It would be an advantage to the country. Such 
i plan of Karl Kit/, william, which, instead of being 
is it ought, was thwarted by the measures of our 
■s. They lmd renewed the old plan of corruption, 
i ad made the government of that country odious; 
i too well authenticated to lie doubled : it had been 
ubliely in the House of Commons there, by a gentle- 
nose talents were highly eminent, and for whom, 
standing some little differences upon political sub- 
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iec ts ho had a high esteem, (ho meant Mr. Grattan) ; that 
gentleman had stated that peerages in Ireland, instead of 
being a matter of honour, wore an article of side . that they 
were purchased from the corruption <>f neats m the House 
of Commons. He had heard much of the influence of tire 
crown in this country, lie believed it to bo as great as it 
was over stated to be. Hut in Ireland corruption had been 
publicly avowed and acted upon. Such a government must 
certainly be in a very dccrcpid slate, and therefore any plan 
for tire relief of tiro people was highly necessai y. v\ hat, then, 
were we to think of ministers, who held out an encouragement 
at one time for such a plan, and afterwards recalled a lord- 
lieutenant for attempting to carry it into execution? 

Fox’s next return to Irish affairs was made in I /!)?■ 
That year opened with all the omens of the dreadful struggle 
which preceded the Union. Both Fox ami Grattan looked 
with despair on the policy or seventies which the Irish 
Government initiated in March when they issued a proclama- 
tion virtually placing all Ulster under martial law. Grattan 
made a great protest in the Irish House of Commons, and lie 
urged Fox to make a similar protest at Westminster, -ox 
was evidently sensible of all the objections that would he 
urged by Pitt to the discussion of Irish matters in the hug- 
lish Parliament, and he was very careful in his long and 
important speech to make the grounds of his intervention 
cleat*. It wan his chief argument that the continual actum 
of tile English Cabinet, and its notorious corruption in 
Ireland had defeated the object of the great concessions of 
178s. “An opinion prevails in Ireland, that whatever may 
have been the intention with which that measure was 
adopted, it has not produced a free and independent 
legislature, but that the advantages which the form of a 
free constitution seemed to promise, have been counter- 
acted by the influence of the executive government and of 
the British cabinet."* 

<1 it is even matter of notoriety, too, that a regular system 
1 SpettkH, vol. v. |>|I. vnl. vi. (>■ 3^- 
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wuh then devised for enslaving Ireland. A person of high 
consideration was known to say, that half a million of 
money had been expended to quell an opposition in Ireland, 
and that as much more must be expended to bring the 
legislature of that country to a proper temper. . . . ‘You 
have granted us,’ said the people, ‘an independent legis- 
lature, independent certainly of your parliament, but 
dependent upon your executive government.’ The con- 
cession, therefore, they viewed not as a blessing, but as a 

mockery and an insult. 1 ... 

Fox went on to show how complete was the dependence 
of the Irish Parliament on the English Cabinet; it was 
everywhere known, when Fit/.william went to Dublin, that 
Catholic emancipation would be carried by the Irish Parlia- 
ment: the Government then recalled l‘it/.wil!iam, and de- 
feated Catholic emancipation. ‘‘What was this but the 
most insulting display of the dependence of the Irish login- 
hture?" This fact alone justified the criticism of what was 
really the conduct of the English Cabinet, whose influence 
had been used to ho\y dissension in Ireland, and “even the 
concessions which were extended to the catholics, were con- 
ducted upon a plan which seemed studious y intended by 
government to dump the joy of their success 1 he country 
was by this time confronted with the dreadful piospect of 
a war with Ireland, and what ought to be the policy? It 
ought to be the reverse of that Pitt had followed. “Before 
I proceed, l must here beg leave pointedly to express my 
abhorrence of the maxim divide et imfiem, and especially 
that by such a truly diabolical maxim, the government of 
Ireland should be regulated; on the contrary, I am con- 
vinced, that in order to render Ireland happy m herself, 
and useful in her connection with this country, every Idea 
of ruling by division ought to he relinquished, and that the 
object of government should be to effect a complete union 
of all ranks of men.”* 

The Catholics had a right to all the privileges p 

' Sf*uhts t vtil. vl, p|». pH. 309. ' ,M v “’' Vi ' P 1 
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by the Protestants. Catholics and Protestants alike suffered 
under the inadequacy of Parliament, and the people of 
Ireland had a real grievance against the Knglish Cabinet 
"In fact, we now are precisely at the point in which wo 
stood in 1774 with America, and the question is, Whether 
we are to attempt to retain Ireland by force, instead of 
endeavouring to gain her by concessions, and to conciliate 
her by conferring on her the substantial blessings of a free 
constitution?" 1 After describing the severities practised in 
Ireland, Fox proceeded to describe his own policy. " Hut it 
may bo said, what is to he done? My general principle is 
to restore peace on principles of peace, and to make con- 
cessions on principles of concession. 1 wish members to 
read that celebrated speech of Mr, Burke on the subject oi 
such concessions. I.et them read that beautiful display of 
eloquence, and at llu: same time of sound reasoning, and 
they will find in it all those principles which it is my wish 
to have adopted. There is another expression of that gentle- 
man's, I believe, in his letter to the people of Bristol, In 
that letter he says, that 'that is a free government which 
the people who live under it conceive to lie so.’ Apply tins 
to Ireland ; make it such a government as tlu; people shall 
conceive to he a free one." B 

"I know of no way of governing mankind but by con- 
ciliating them ; and according to tins forcible way which tire 
Irish have of expressing their meaning, ' l know of no mode 
of governing the people, but by letting them have their 
own way,’ And what shall wo lose by it? If Ireland is 
governed by conceding to all her ways and wishes, will she 
lie less useful to Great Britain ? What is she now? Little 
more than a diversion for the enemy." a 

Fox’s plan of secession from Parliament is to be regretted 

1 Sfituhtt, vol. vi. p. 31, |. * Ibid, vol. Vi. |t. 316. 

* Ibid,, vol. vi. p, 31?. This hjwcdi wav mn.it; on March a,). t ?07- In Mny 
>797 Cornwall!* refused llu: Vieeroyuliy nml t‘(miiiminlci»)il|» in (‘liicf Ihs'iuisc the 
government would not nyrre lit C'lUlmlle eimindpiUlon. Tim meeting of tire 
Whig Chili In Dublin tliunkcd Pox, .Sea (iiattan Aftmmis, vol. iv, p. 27(1. 
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on many grounds ; his refusal to abandon it to oppose the 
Union in Parliament is not only to be regretted, but to be 
condemned. No Englishman possessed so much of the 
confidence of the independent Irishmen, no Englishman 
was saturated more thoroughly with the sympathy and 
respect for nationality which was so conspicuously wanting 
in the English treatment of Ireland, no Englishman owed 
to Ids reputation as certainly its Fox owed it, a direct and 
immediate protest against the destruction of the Parliament 
of 1782. Fox had lost none of his affection for Ireland, and 
to show his regard for Grattan, who was struck off the 
Privy Council on it false charge of conspiracy, concocted by 
a Government spy in 1798, he went to the Whig Club to 
propose his health, it mark of sympathy Grattan very much 
appreciated amidst all the persecutions he was suffering. 1 
But the filial fatigue ami despair of those years of his life 
kept him inactive at St. Anne's llill whilst Grey and Sheridan 
fought the Union in Parliament. Fox made no secret of 
his views, and he busied himself in fortifying Lord Holland 
with arguments against the Union, a form of vicarious 
protest which was an indifferent substitute for his own 
vehement indignation. lie spoke against the Union at the 
Whig Club in May 1800, and the grounds of his objections 
are clearly stated there and in his letters to Grattan and 
Holland. 

" I own I think, according to the plan with which you 
have set out, that you ought to attend the Union, nor do 
I feel much any of your objections, I mean to attendance, 
for in all those to the Union 1 agree with you entirely, 
If it were only for the state of representation in their 
House of Commons, I should object to it, but when you 
add the state of the country it is the most monstrous propo- 
sition that ever was made. What has given rise to the 
report of my being for it I cannot guess, ns exclusive of 
temporary objections 1 never had the least liking to the 
measure, though I confess I have less attended to the 
• l'orUnnd warned lo iirtwecuie Gmllnn. 
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arguments pro and con than perhaps I otherwise should have 
done, from a full conviction that it was completely impossible. 
You know, I dare say, that my general principle in politics 
is very much against the one and in</rmi/>/c, and if I were 
to allow myself a leaning to any extreme it would be to 
that of Federalism, l’ray therefore, whenever you hear my 
opinion mentioned, declare for me my decided disapproba- 
tion, not that .1 would have my wish to have this known 
a reason for your attendance, however, if otherwise you wish 
to slay away." 1 

What reason is there, it may be asked, for supposing 
that Fox and Grattan were right in thinking it was possible 
to develop a national government in Ireland which would 
bo neither Inadequate for Ireland nor hazardous for England ? 
Three facts must bo remembered in considering that ques- 
tion, One is that the sentiment of nationality in Ireland 
was strong and vivid enough during the years of Grattan's 
Parliament to lull the conflicts of religion, and that the 
Irish Parliament would have conceded to the Catholics the 
right to vote and sit In Parliament, If the influence of the 
Government had not been exerted against them, /Ml 
the evidence shows that Fitzwllllarn judged correctly when 
he said that Ireland wanted Catholic emancipation, and 
that Grattan's proud boast in moving the Roman Catholic 
Bill, that the people of Ireland stood acquitted, was no 
fraudulent claim. "The Protestants of Ireland are willing; 
vast numbers of them have petitioned, The great cities arc 
willing; the great mercantile interests are willing, The 
cabinet of England is the bar to the freedom of the 
Catholics, and the dispute is no longer a question between 
the Protestant and Catholic, but between the British Minister 
and the Irish nation,"* During the years between the 
granting of the Irish Parliament and the recall of Flfcswilliam, 
Ireland made a remarkable advance in prosperity. There 

1 ^ 0 Holland, Afemi nils mu/ Conn^enJemf, vul, in, pp, i <j<>, jji, 
Cf, nlno Grattan's Aftmoirs, vol, v, p, in(j tind vot. iv, i>, 415, 

9 Speeches, vol, iti, p, iqi, 
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has never been a time in Irish history when the tones of 
religious discord were so subdued and muffled in Irish 
politics. The Presbyterians of Ulster were friendly to the 
Catholics, and Grattan presented a Catholic petition against 
that part of the Maynooth College scheme which restricted 
the college to Catholics. “One fact/' says Mr. Lecky, “is 
as certain as anything in Irish history— that if the Catholic 
question was not settled in 1795 rather than in 1829.it is 
the English Government and the English Government alone 
that was responsible for the delay." 

I he second fact is that all the evidence shows that there 
was no serious thought of rebellion amongst the Catholics in 
Ireland until after the recall of h'itzwillinm. This is clear from 
the report of the Committee of the Irish House of Commons, 
and from the evidence at the trials. 1 The whole genius of 
Catholicism, it must be remembered, was hostile to the 
Revolution, and it needed all the provocations of disappoint- 
ment to estrange the Catholics into an alliance with Re- 
publicanism. Until the recall of Fit/, william the Revolutionary 
spirit was limited to the Presbyterians. As for the other 
discontents of Ireland, it must be remembered that the long 
resistance of the Government to all reform had had the very 
worst effects on the popular temper, and that if the south 
wind blew all the Revolutionary ideas into Ireland, the 
east wind had long been blowing ideas that were little 
likely to attach Ireland to English rule. There is nothing 
to show that If the Irish Parliament had been reformed 
there would have been such disaffection as to be a real 
danger to the connection. With reform steadily resisted, 
corruption steadily increased, the extinction of the buoyant 
hopes of Fitzwilliam's rule, and the scandalous neglect of 
the defence of Ireland, rebellion became inevitable, Grattan’s 
policy of destroying corruption, promoting reform, and re- 
dressing the grievance of the tithes, the most onerous of the 
material grievances of the poor, never hud a trial; but at 

1 See Memoir on History of L'nittii Irishmtn by O'Connor Macnovin and 
Kmmci. 
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least he could show that Ireland had never received n kind- 
ness from England without showing a responsive loyally. 

Was I'ox unreasonable when he argued that English 
opinion would listen less wisely than Irish opinion to the 
wants of Ireland? The fust chapter of Irish history after 
the Union (fives the answer, in iftjji Irelaml was prepared 
for Catholic emancipation, In i8o<; Pitt himself urged as 
a chief argument against it the overwhelming hostility of 
English opinion. 1 Two men so unlike in some respects 
as George HI. and the Puke of kiclunoud were Unionists 
precisely because they believed that the. Union was the most 
effectual way nf defeating Catholic emancipation, and their 
anticipations were only too literally fulfilled. Pill argued 
in t Bos that the mass of opinion in all classes was against 
emancipation, and it must he remembered that if Dr. Price’s 
toleration represented the temper of many Dissenters, Wes- 
ley’s approval of the ferocious Penal Code was shared by 
the groat majority of the Evangelical parly, who inherited 
lii.s narrow intolerance as well an his splendid devotion. So 
strong was this pressure of hostile sentiment that Eox 
himself was powerless to do anything for the Catholics when 
he came into office, though he promised to support any 
motion that was made on their behalf, and lake tlw probable 
consequence of a breakdown of the Government.” 

1 he truth is that the Union handed over lire political 
control of Ireland to a public opinion which hail neither 
sympathy nor knowledge, For a century a people in whom 
the love of the soil is passionate has been governed by a 
people from whose nature that strong and deep emotion 

1 /VtWrt, vnl. tv. p. lust. 

,J As iimlnmiiliir lm-i left mi rmwl n i .uivt i nlinit In wltitli IAi* dint }„. 
liml prmnis.Hl llu: Kina, 'vlini lie (mil: iilliir, m,t i„ r’ullmli.' .li.ai. 

If lliis in iiaiiimtii K.x in u, l„> hltiim il, n,i, 

with 1'iU'n tionilms, Imt ( i) litSwa-n dm lime nf flu's jn„ml w nml ilmi i.f lU.x’n 
nilegccl proiulfie llmre iimnrcil llu: division of iHo<j i (a) l „* did not undertake 
In oppose Cnllmlk: enmimiptiiiim, „ tt the r.inlmfy he pr.milvd Mr. Ryan lx 
mipimri any nmliim that wan introduced. All I'.tx’x n.m.d inllwitrr wan thrown 
on the side of eiimiicIpuUmt t I'itl actually iitfl.u.m.l «ij.,^Mli.m. 
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was finally hurried and whirled away in the excitement, and 
bewildering changes, and sudden appetites of the Industrial 
Revolution ; a people supremely Catholic by a people rigidly 
'Protestant ; a people that reverences its tragedies, and 
memories, ami the dust of its lost battles as if they were 
precious and divine, by a people that is not careful to 
distinguish between sensibility and an idle and vacant 
sentimentalism. The distresses and wants of Ireland have 
sounded strangely in the ears of a nation that lived in a 
different universe of cares and faiths and passions, and 
the hopes and lamentations tlu: Irish sea tosses wearily from 
shore to shore are vain and wistful voices in an unknown 
tongue. 

Fox's own Irish policy never had a trial, Ilis hands 
were tied in 1782 l>y the exhaustion of England and the 
breathless precipitancy of Grattan, or lie would certainly 
have attempted to give Ireland internal freedom without the 
risks and inconveniences of an absolute surrender. He 
wished tin: grant of foil autonomy and responsible self- 
government to Ireland to be combined with a treaty for 
regulating the commercial relations of the two countries 
and Ireland’s contribution to the licet. That scheme was 
Impracticable In the peculiar conditions under which Fox 
took office in 1782, and lie was wise enough to know, 
after North's escapade, the danger of delaying concessions 
until the storm had burst, and reform was the trembling 
answer to the thunderbolt, The recollection or his wishes 
in 1782 is the severest reproach to his opposition three years 
later to Pitt’s Propositions. II is policy never had a trial, 
for Ireland never had responsible government j the develop- 
ment from the conditions left her by conquest to the 
conditions which could satisfy a national spirit was arrested, 
and Parliament, formally independent, was never out of the 
power of the English Ministry, if Fox had been Prime 
Minister instead of Pitt the Irish Parliament would have 
escaped that stagnant chapter which preceded and allowed 
its dissolution. Those Englishmen who wished well to 
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l!,c , !m ; s(: imimlM-s in Irish poliUis had p| iln 
administration of flu* scheme of 

It was a complaint of irishmen that many minister! who 
: v 7 f>: K,d Whi M !i 111 I'J'lJ.i.nl worn wry imminent Whins i„ 
Ir , UU . L miv<:r U'i't company of truants. No- 

when; in all Ins «sprt:rtio>t dons his redoubtable liberalism riim 
more clear than in his passionate hatred of the spirit that 

"7 * "“‘'r ,H!ll,!r mil " 1 '* «n«l condemned his 

country to all the weary nynlns of intrijpie, hyponrisv, and the 
Kinowh.rmuhrsoran unloved rule. The notion of as, endancy 
, ;: r l,,in l,u: l IO!fll >il of polities, whether the subject people 
was rotestant or Catholic, the colonists or the com Led 

!>f 'The 'T 'l l t • 1 liS hvli,ml Wi,,i 'I- I "•land 

ldoo aoTT 'T 1 ’ 1,01 1,1,5 Ir,:la " ,i ° r < and 

1> • rCl “ m , ;° Vmu:tl h >’ il " and democratic 

1 o cs anttsm, .still less the Ireland of Clare or Duipenan 

ii‘r fiCOm 7 <1 hy ,l '''otestanlism and* held’ 

Gnttn ftr r! r n m f mWiKy ' 1,(! further than 

" ‘ ‘ , llt,a " alw «y» wishetl to preserve (he Protest 

is l , m0n , 1, M,Ui U i;i l-'n-Vs liitij'uaee 

I .U ho . id not think that; establishment last iny. I (h 1. 

whs much more alert than Pitt’s for all the depiavitts 

*■»* the price Vn<Z 
hi a st-ito of 1CS1 ” ( 1 * in< in,<:, ' rily fnr il l{“vi!mmeni that is 
he knew Uu ^riT 11 f ” 11 <: °V Kl>ira<: > r the national will ; 

ami h*tfce E 1 “ ,h >w»>*r ai. contempt for law 

M Why l r mU lm "'" ,luf l"*l"'lar mind. 

Ireland ? it ,' C • "! l?9S ' " i!i lh « respected in 

«ion, and upon 

»;K£^'i:xr;Af r “ 

whole people ? " »Th 0 ivi an,t lh,: of a 

‘ 80 S, "hai b/en r,l ° U,HlU,lt “ sc « ,Ml »«‘y." lie sai<| in 
not in on! b ,wpwl U> n Harrison in Ireland. It is 
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hut I would convert the besiegers themselves into the 
garrison." Fox failed, for between his sovereign remedies 
and the misery of Ireland, there thronged the whole multi- 
tude of doubts and prejudices, the dim-eyed hesitations of 
charitable politicians, the inexorable rapacity of a pre- 
dominant religion, and the superstitious that bound the 
King to the hearts of the least tolerant of his subjects in an 
iron embrace. Almost alone of all the ministers who busied 
themselves with Ireland Fox always loved and feared the 
spirit of freedom, and that temper distinguished him from 
a long line of statesmen to whom England owes solid 
and substantial reform, and Ireland nothing but those 
eternal memories of wrong that are the solemn sacrament 
of trampled nations. 
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The (iiinm'l with America. I lt> cumies. The undo diliiculty. DbipuKm 
come to ii licml in ll>e yeuv of Fox*!i ilivimtcinl fmm oilier. 
I'ox not n Free Trailer, Imt he like Adam .Smith that 

America would he iijjiWoltnr.il. His noting ii|»inimt that it rim- 
quered America would he worse than inqiaiulitui. rinse cimner.linn 
between that struggle and domestic iimijjglr. Fox’s view of the 
, Quebec Hill in tyyt. His criticism justified. Thu problem in 
India. Fox’s Bill. Pitt's Bill. The impeachment of Warren 
Hustings. The slave trade. The development of public, opinion. 
The apologies fur the trade, the feelings of the, colonies. Pitt's 
early enthusiasm and inter vacillation. Fox's decisive, Resolution 
in 1806. 

W HEN Fox crime into politics the triumphant Remus 
of Chatham, ami the prowess of Clive ami Wolfe 
Imd made the question of the future relations of England 
to her colonics and possessions the main question of her 
external policy, It was n question that lay at the very 
root of public life, and on the way it was answered de- 
pended more than the future of the colonies and possessions 
themselves. The quarrel between England ami America 
was only another phase of the quarrel between the Court 
and popular freedom, and the great public issues involved 
in the methods and principles of the government of India 
raised in a particularly momentous form the whole question 
of arbitrary or responsible administration, 

Were England’s colonies to be subdued to her will, and 
were her conquests to be administered by private and 
irresponsible despots, and to be held arbitrarily? Was the 

804 
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temper of the country to Lie numb and quite indifferent to 
the conduct of the rulers and the fate of the ruled ? Those 
were the questions English politicians had to face, It was 
no accident of faction that ranged Chatham and the Roclc- 
inghams on one side, and the King’s party on the other in 
a controversy that crept into every nook and cranny of the 
political life of the country, and threw its shadow across 
the whole field of its public energies. 

The stops which iod up to the American War it is un- 
necessary to describe or to examine intimately here, The 
whole story is well known even if its lesson is not always 
well remembered by the descendants of the men who broke 
up the Empire. In America untrustworthy agents, pro- 
consuls out of sympathy with the dominant ideas of the 
stern and uncongenial community where they held the 
King's authority, colonists not always conciliatory or reason- 
able; in England ministries fearful of surrendering any 
margin of their rights, making concessions at the moment 
w hcu they could do no good, rather than when they could 
prevent some harm, and habitually misunderstanding the 
temper and the strength of the forces they wore provoking ; a 
king in whom the love of country was silenced by the passion 
for binding resolute men to his will, and a people tenacious 
and obstinate in enforcing Us supremacy against mutiny 
mid defiance ; these were the dramatis personas in a trilogy 
that represented us tragically as any masterpiece on the 
Greek stage the ancient dispensation of insolent prosperity, 
and signal punishment, Sir George Trevelyan has do- 
scribed* in one of the most powerful pages of his History 
of the American Revolution the deep-lying causes that led 
ultimately to the separation of the thirteen colonies from 
the mother country. The colonies themselves were com- 
munities of men who had grown hardy and rugged in the 
rough school of adversity and struggle; they had been 
engaged in a mortal combat with savage man and with 
savage nature ; they lived in a moral atmosphere that was 
arctic to all the elegant fopperies of long - established 
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social hierarchy, and their minds mover! within the 
horizons of a sombre and morose reborn lo hum. com- 
munition we sent rulers fresh from the world of luxury and 
frivolous enjoyment, into which the sudden opulence that 
followed the rapid acquisitions of umpire, had converted 
fashionable London. The communities and tlu: men sent 
to govern them were of the same blood ; they spoke the 
same tongue, and acknowledged the same king, hut the 
Atlantic still rolled between them mid they inhabited 
separate continents of custom anil idea. '1 hese men eared 
nothing for the things the colonists cherished: their sim* 
nl icily they despised ; tiny siuwrctl ut llutir blruk and Ikuhii 
theology, and one of them published u proclamation against 
hypocrisy, But they held of sovereign importance all those 
forms and rituals of obedient loyally, that are neither 
attractive nor august to white men living close lo nature and 
the harder warfare for existence. Their despatches, the 
opinions of rulers pursued by hallucinations of personal 
affront, and possessed by the notion that they were dealing 
with a people easy to overawe and dangerous to humour, 
were the charts by which the government at home steered 
their course over an unknown and threatening sea. Once 
and again they hesitated and look llutir soundings, mid 
tacked and reefed a sail, but their final resolve to change 
their helm came too late, for they were already on the 
rocks. 

Almost every public mart in England had a past in the 
quarrel with America. The Rockingham* had repealed 
the Stamp Act in 1766, but they lmd also carried the 
Declaratory Act asserting the authority of England over 
the colonies in legislation and taxation. Chatham was 
strongly opposed to that Declaratory Act, and ids stout 
sympathies with America provoked some of his most 
splendid challenges to the Court and the governing classes ; 
but It was a Government of which he was a member, though 
at the time a disabled member, that passed the famous Act 
of 1767 for taxing American Imparls. Nor was this can- 
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dilion of things surprising. The question at issue raised 
the whole problem of the relations of the mother country 
to the colonies, and that problem was complex and novel. 
T i u . Court party thought it could be solved by asserting 
and exercising authority for the sake of exercising it ; the 
Rockingham parly was prepared to assert it, but though 
it important not to exercise it; Chatham wished to exeiuse 
it to the full in commercial legislation, but to deny it out- 
right in internal taxation. How far those vexed problems 
of commercial regulation and colonial contribution could 
have been ultimately solved in any other man net than by 
separation, it Is difficult to say confidently, for the solution 
of the first difficulty was an economic truth that was as yet 
only the private possession of a few philosophers ; and the 
< most ion is still unanswered. 

As lung as the old theories which Free Trade dislodged 
occupied the public mind, the colonies were necessarily re- 
garded as protected markets for the produce of the mothei 
country, and to allow them to develop trade of their own 
was inevitably regarded as training up a dead y nva to 
British commerce. In such a climate of thought it is d f- 
cult to say offhand that any arrangement other than sep ara- 
Hon would have been lasting, and it is easy to see that an 
atmosphere of speculation about rights and abstract claims 
was charged with all the elements of revolution. Again 
it must not he forgotten that there was much to irritate 
Vniriish temper in the behaviour of the colonists, who 
^ C Sf Ire anlus to stand by their liberties than to 
make concession easy to the mother country, and that m 
" g is ye? l ey were not only mutinous but ungratefu 
fcr he a my tha had delivered them from the danger ol 
„ 1 end of the French war had left a delicate 
situation, and the events of the next ten years, awkwaul 
Interferences, maladroit pretensions, c0 " tr . 0V ®2 y l °cr?Ucal 
their manner on both sides had C<^M 

What is called, by an obvious misuse of l ■ . ' 

Empire, lms grown and stands to-day upon two great 
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who hoard him to ho tho best ho ever made, and lie threw 
himself heart and soul into a cause which lie believed to 
be the cause of liberty in England as certainly as it was 
the cause of liberty in America. 

The moment when Fox crossed the House in 1774 ’ 
was the deciding point in the chief American issue, Nino 
years earlier Grenville, who made the mistake of reading 
the despatches from his colonial Governors, had tightened 
the administration of those trade laws, which were the 
concrete embodiment of the mercantile theory, and 
imposed the Stamp Act, There followed protests in the 
colonies and tlus break - down, from other causes, of the 
Ministry at home. In 17(13 the Rockingham Ministry, in 
the face of the King’s displeasure, relaxed the commercial 
regulations, and repealed the Stamp Act, whilst asserting 
in the Declaratory Act that England had authority over 
the colonies both in legislation and taxation. The Rock- 
inghams always argued that the restoration of friendly 
feeling in America showed that, although they had re- 
tained the right of taxation, they had undone tlu; mischief 
which had followed on its exercise. To maintain that 
spirit in lias midst of the constitutional disputes which 
had arisen between the Governors and the Assemblies 
required tact and foresight, and the brilliant Minister who 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 17(17 had little of 
cither, All the discontents excited by the raising of the 
constitutional issue had found a more or less violent expres- 
sion in the colonies, and even Chatham complained in his 
correspondence of " the infatuation of New York, and of 
the disobedience to the Mutiny Act, which will justly 
create a ferment here, open a fair field to the arralgners of 
America, and leave no room to any to say a word in their 
defence," In May 1767 Townshcnd brought in his famous 
measure suspending the legislative functions of the New 
York Assembly till the Mutiny Act should be complied 
with, establishing a Board of Commissioners with large 
powers to superintend the execution of the laws relating to 
M 
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trade, and raising a trifling revenue by various small custoi 
duties. The quarrel grew hotter. There wore uon-imporli 
tion agreements in America: several of the colonial Asson 
biles wore dissolved, on account of resolutions condemnir 
the proceedings of the English Government, and the hou 
Government replied in January \j('K) by carrying an uddref 
suggesting the revival of an old law of Henry Via. whit 
empowered the Governors to bring colonists accused 
treason to England for their trial. Next year the Gover 
meat decided to try a compromise. They repealed all t) 
duties except that on test, and it was only by a major! 
of one in the Cabinet Unit the tea lax was retained, T) 
famous scenes at Boston; the appointment of Committc 
in Massachusetts and Virginia to investigate colon! 
grievances; the hearing of the petition of Massaeluisei 
for the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver; Wedderburr 
terrific denunciation of Franklin, these are so many stag 
in the development of the final chapter of the quarr 
In 1774 the Government set itself to break down the dl 
obedience of Massachusetts by force, and three coerei 
Bills were carried through Parliament ; one closed the pc 
of Boston, another remodelled the Charier of Massaehuset 
so as to transfer executive and judicial authority to ll 
Crown, and the third arranged that persons accused 
particular offences might be sent out of the Colony ( 
trial, By these measures the door was shut on comprnmj 
and accommodations, and the issue was fairly laid betwe 
the rival obstinacies of two very stubborn peoples. 

Fox was not a Free Trader, but lie shared with f 
great Free Trader a belief that rescued him from one; 
the dominant apprehensions in tin: English mind. Li! 
Adam Smith he argued that America would bo an ngricl 
tural state, and not an industrial competitor to the moth 
country. 

" lie could not sec that American independency won 
so soon rise ns the honourable gentleman imagined, > 
maritime pre-eminence. The Americans could have 
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inducement to hunt for territory abroad, when what they 
quietly possessed would he more than they could occupy 
and cultivate. They would find the advantages of conquest 
unequal to those of agriculture ; and remembering that 
man had naturally a predilection for the enjoyment of 
landed properly, they would find it impossible, in a country 
where land was to be had for nothing, to propagate a spirit 
of manufacture and commerce. Kvery American, more or 
less, would become the tiller and planter, and the country 
might, in some future ami dislant period, be the Arcadia, 
but it could never bo the llriluin of the world." 1 

Protected by this lateral defence from some of the bad 
commercial arguments, be was, from the first, entirely free 
from the had political reasons for coercing America, for 
he grasped the great truth that political freedom was the 
essential condition of a sound and beneficent or a permanent 
colonial system, lie saw at once that it should be the 
sovereign end of British statesmanship to empty the relation- 
ship between the colonies and the mother country of any 
notion that would do violence to the self-respect of the 
former. To many Englishmen that notion was the whole 
value of the colonial relationship. There was much in 
the history of America between the Peace of Paris and the 
explosions of rebellion at Boston to explain the sympathy 
the Court excited for its policy of coercion. It needed 
courage and foresight when the inass of the nation called 
for the spur to declare that colonial policy must be ridden 
on the snafllc. There was enough of the old Adam In the 
English nature, outside the Court, to make the language of 
mastery and supremacy ring very pleasantly in the car, when 
the colonists were flinging the lea into Boston harbour, and 
defying the mother country to do her worst, Of the great 
Englishmen who set themselves against those passions not 
one was more constant or more determined than Fox from 
the day he opposed the coercion measures of 1774, to the day 
North's Government was driven from office. The resistance 

1 vd, ii p. 114* 
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to tho war produced some of Burke's greatest aphorisms 
and some of Chatham's most splendid oratory, hut nowhere 
was the whole issue staled more eompaolly or more com- 
pletely than in Fox’s declaration in 177,1, " 1 take this to 
be tho question, Whether America is to he governed hy 
force or management," or In his declaration in October \yyO, 
“the noble lord who moved tho amendment said that we 
were in the dilemma of completion; or abandoning America ; 
if we are reduced to that, 1 am for nbuiidmung America." 

Whether this particular dispute could have lieen settled 
hy management will never be positively known, for it was 
not till February 1778, or three years after Murke's great 
motion for conciliating America, that North introduced his 
propositions for redressing everythin!; tho colonists com- 
plained of. Much had happened in the interval, and there 
were memories over and above the common bitterness of 
war, in a struggle between men of the same race in 
which tho mother country had borrowed allies not only from 
Hanoverian barracks, Imt even from Indian wigwams. By 
tho Declaration of Independence in iy;?<i the thirteen 
colonies had been committed to resistance, and most im- 
portant of all were the treaties signed between France and 
America a few weeks before North made his motion. 
During the war the military fortunes of tin? colonists were 
sometimes nearly desperate; the moral determination of a 
very large part wavered, and the. Declaration of Independ- 
ence struggled through many hesitations ami misgivings, 
for the old sentiment bad died hard ; but the alliance with 
France was a decisive event. If the colonies were now 
finally lost to thcKmpiro, it was at any rate some consolation 
to the Opposition to know they had resisted every measure 
that had exasperated the colonial spirit, and that the 
catalogue of follies which had thrown the Americans into 
the arms of Kngland's inveterate enemies was no longer than 
tho catalogue of their own defeat in the lobbies. 

Was that loss final and certain in 1778? Chatham thought 
the catastrophe so terrible that a supreme effort must be 
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macU; to avert it, ami though he had carried his opposition 
to the policy of coercing the colonists to the extreme point 
of withdrawing his son from tins army, ho believed it would 
be loss calamitous to subdue the colonies than to release 
them from their relationship with Kurland. The Rocking- 
hams thought otherwise. To Fox a conquered America 
meant not merely a useless but a mischievous empire, and 
to persist in the attempt to conquer America was to aggran- 
dise Franco and Spain. “ What have been the advantages,” 
lie asked two years before, "of America to this kingdom? 
Extent of trade, increase of commercial advantage, and a 
numerous people growing up in the same ideas and senti- 
ments as ourselves. Now, Sir, would those advantages 
accrue to us, if America was conquered ? Not one of them. 
Such a possession of America must be secured by a 
standing army ; and that, let me observe, must be a veiy 
considerable army, Consider, Sir, that that army must be 
cut off from the intercourse of social liberty here, and accus- 
tomed, in every instance, to bow down anti break the spirits 
of men, to trample on the rights, and to live on the spoils 
cruelly wrung from the sweat and labour of their follow- 
subjects; '-such an army, employed for such purposes, and 
paid hy such means, for supporting such principles, would 
bo a very proper instrument to effect points ol a gieatu, 
or at least more favourite importance nearer home ; points, 
perhaps, very unfavourable to the liberties of this country, 
All the energy Fox bad thrown into his resistance to the 
American War, lie threw into the prosecution of the war with 
France, and in November 177H he summed up in a fine 
appeal, ending with a curiously Thucydidean passage, the 
nature of the war with 'France, and that of the war with 
America, " You have now two wars before you, of which you 
must choose one, for both you cannot support. I be wai 
against America has been hitherto carried on against hei 
alone, unassisted by any ally ; notwithstanding she stoot 
alone, you have been obliged uniformly to inciease yom 
1 Nnv. t», iyyfi. Sfttihtu vol. i. !>• <»«• 
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exertions, ami to push your efforts to the extent of vour 
power, without being ai.le to brin, r h to any favourable 
issue; you have exerted all your strength hitherto without 
elfecl, and you cannot now divide „ Idne f m „„| already 
inadequate to its object; my opinion is for withdrawing 
your forces from America entirely, for a defensive war you 
never can think of; a defensive war would ruin this nation 
at any time and in any circumstances ; an offensive war is 
pointed out as proper for this country ; our situation points 
I out, and the spirit of the nation impels us to allude rather 
t urn defence; attack France, then, for she is your object* 
tlKMiaturu of the war with her is quite different; the' 
against America is against your own countrymen ; that 
against bmnee is against your inveterate enemy ami rival* 
every blow you strike in America is against yourselves, even' 
hough you should bo able, which you never will he, to force 

C vo, , ; ^ f"*° '* kM «* of advantage 

to you, he more you lower her scale, the more your own 

uses, and the more the Americans will he detached from her 
as useless to thorn: even your victories over America are 
favourable to 1- mi.ee, from what they must cost you in men 
and money ; your victories over France will be felt by her 

ly, A met tea must be conquered in Franco; France never 
can be conquered in America. 

" ihe war of the Americans is a war of passion ; it is of 

si: irvLV' tt* * ~ 

time L Z y T‘ « r country, and at the same 

time by those passions In the human heart which give 

rage, strength, and perseverance to man; the spirit of 

or me Haul ships inllictod on them, and of opposition to the 
njust powers you would have exercised ovii S ^ 

Spired mu lirh “''m' ob,tl "»'y nnlhustam ever In- 

zirL m ,r , win ', ,ow hwc tu “"i'"* 1 with I.. 

whether the name nr TiT ^ VUS ^ rt *' t(i L * mt nnlluwlnam, 
name of religion or of liberty, the effects are the 
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same; it inspires a spirit that is unconquerable and solicitous 
to undergo difficulties and dangers; and as long as there is 
a man in America, so long will you have him against you 
in the field. 


“Thu war of 
Franco is a war of 


1m aiicc is of another sort; the war of 
interest; it was interest that first induced 


hci to in il, and it is by that same interest that she 

will measure its continuance ; turn your face at once against 
her, attack her wherever she is exposed, crush her commerce 
wherever you can, make her feel heavy ami immediate dis- 
tress throughout the nation, and the people will soon cry 
out to their government, Whilst the advantages she 
promises herself are remote and uncertain, inflict present 
evils and distresses upon her subjects; the people will become 
discontented and clamorous, she will find the having entered 
into this business a had bargain, and you will force her to 
desert an ally that brings so' much trouble and distress, and 
Hie advantages of whose alliance may never take effect." 1 

box was an indefatigable and a singularly accurate critic 
of the wretched administration of North’s Government ; lie 
felt acutely the humiliation of allowing the enemy’s fleet 
to command the Channel and threaten the coasts; anil lie 
spared no pains to drive an incompetent First Lord of the 
Admiralty from office, and at the time the danger was at 
its height lut frequented the ports, and lived partly on ship- 
board. In a letter to Fitzpatrick he described the emotions 


lie felt at the spectacle of a great English fleet making ready 
for battle, and the a fleet ion and delight inspired in him by 
the navy throughout his career were never more conspicuous 
than they were during these perilous months. It is re- 


markable that in the days when lie mistrusted Pitt Hie most, 
Fox never voted against any proposal to strengthen the 
navy, 8 and it is not unreasonable to suppose that this was 
partly due to the fact that no Whig was ever quite sure of 
the use to which an army might be put by the Court at home. 


1 Nov. 3 (), 1778. ,s ifttthtti vi)l, i. |t|>, 136, 137. 

s C’f. |t. at/i. 
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The violence with which l-’ox opposed the war wilh 
America has been censured hy Mr. I.ecky who thaws • 
disbuctijm between llic spirit of h«*« opposition and ,J 
of Chatham s. It is a distim tion ralher diTlicnll to discern 
Chatham s name possessed a Weight; to whirl, that of (ll i * 
JMijrhshman could pretend, and it was no li ): |,t; matter for a 
man whose words carried across the Channel and across the 
Atlantic to rejoice publicly that America bad resisted to 
declare that tins American cause was the cause of freedom 
•md o predict that there would he forci,;,, inlervenliun’ 

.! trutl * ,H thnt K,x Chatham knew very well tint 
he cause of colonial freedom was also the cause „f l-nKlish 

seemed desperate Horace Walpole wondered th.i ■ 
fnciul to British freedom could view with equanimity 2 
«uhjCCt l on„rA,m, i,.„. (filial ha, I ll», „ xl |, ,.,j on 
r Ameriuni naaatincc, U„, Kin,.’,, ’ 

lastened almost indissolubly on Ki, (I Jjs|, polities. How fir 
•t.s it wan, that system had hardened maybe gathered from’ 
the tenacity with which it survived a bl .e 1, • 

'ZT n ; m] mm ihB “ 111111 nlUrh ‘:h- ; si;;: 

s :sr^ lly rL 

the Ktii|f should hiiaily rule and ruin K,„,hm,l.' 

1 II m lnlcr,-Mlii|; (o in.ll, :« t„m,n i.f i|,„ ( |{vi»i»m • 

Apnl [•/■/, i llllt for rq.„lmi„, [ , 

l?'' W* t'Wu Aiiiisiitmriii to /VMirt'i. , , ' n '> <-•' 

”*'• ” n *» ®'-"l »K rfHri kIISJ 

«;,JZZ2 

*"* 

kLli?, 
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Tin: same idea of colonial freedom entirely governed 
I'oxfi altitude to the question of the government of Canada 
to which Pitt addressed himself, after longand useful inquiry 
in i;yt. When Pitt introduced Ins Quebec Pill Fo X 
marked that it was of course loo early to pronounce on the 
scheme, but “ he was willing to declare that the giving to a 
country so Inr distant from England a legislature and the 
power ol governing for itself would exceedingly prepossess 
him in favour ol every part of the plan. lie did not hesitate 
to say that if a local legislature was liberally formed, that 
circumstance would incline him much to overlook defects 
in the other tegiitalioiis because he was convinced that the 
only means of reliiining distant colonics with advantage was 
to enable them to govern themselves ." 1 

In the same spirit he said later that "Canada must be 
preserved in its adherence to Great Britain by the choice of 
its inhabitants, ami it could not possibly be kept by any 
other means." It is interesting to notice that the first effect 
ol Bills Bill was to introduce a large number of loyalist- 
immigrants from the Stales, men who had hitherto been 
deterred from making Canada their home because they 
thought it would lie governed autocratically . 11 Bill's scheme 
lasted down to the Rebellion, and it is instructive to notice 
that: the very arrangements Fox criticised in Parliament 
were those that ultimately led to the break-down. Pitt 
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divided Canada into two provinces, establishing in each an 
elective Assembly and a Council which was to be. partly 
hereditary and partly nominee, lie also reserved a seventh 
of the Crown lands for the Protestant; clergy. Fox depre- 
cated the division of the colony, as tending to split up 
French and English, in a cautions speech which showed 
that he was fully alive to the difficulties of the situation; 
but the provisions regarding the Council and the Assembly, 
and the reservations for the Protestant clergy he opposed 
very sternly, Ho considered the qualification of £5 a vote 
for the Assembly too high, and the number of members 
inadequate (sixteen for Lower and thirty for Upper Canada), 
whilst ho condemned the whole plan of creating hereditary 
honours in a British colony, and all the arrangements re- 
specting religious endowment. Pitt said it was the intention 
of those provisions to enable the Governor to endow the 
Protestant clergy of the Established Church, and he added 
it might possibly be proposed to send a bishop to sit in the 
Legislative Council. Fox replied that it would be better to 
establish the Roman Catholic: religion or the Presbyterian 
religion; that the amount reserved for the clergy was ex- 
cessive, and that the idea of sending a bishop to sit on the 
Legislative Council was " in every point or view unjustifiable." 
The quarrel over these religious reservations was one of the 
chief difficulties in Upper Canada thirty and forty years 
later. Fox persuaded Pitt to increase the number of the 
Assembly for Lower Canada from sixteen to thirty, but on 
the subject of the Council he found Pitt quite intractable. 
Burke who made many speeches on the Bill, but scarcely 
any about It, supported Pitt’s idea of an hereditary Council 
very warmly, ns did Wilberforcc who said these new 
aristocrats might be only saplings at first, but they would 
one day become forests. Fox argued that It was unreason- 
able to transplant tho idea of an hereditary order into a 
British colony, and that if the Legislative Council was to 
be quite dependent on the Governor the whole purpose of 
popular government was defeated, Fox himself proposed 
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that tin: Council should bo elective with a high qualification, 
both for a seat and n vote, The chief cause of irritation in 
Canada during the disturbances forty years later was that 
the representatives of the provinces had no control over 
Ministers, and by the Act which put Lord Durham’s recom- 
mendations into force, the division into the two Canadas 
was abolished, and tlu: arrangements Fox had criticised 
were superseded by an elective Council, 

A very different problem faced Kurland in the Fast 
where she was brought into contact with a whole universe 
of unknown and dissimilar races through the agency of a 
trailing company. Were her interests as a vicarious ruler in 
that vast world to be left to the destructive avarice of com- 
merce, and was England to acknowledge no obligations to 
the myriads of tribes, the broken fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, in whom the white adventurers of all countries saw 
nothing but mentis to their aggrandisement, and the subjects 
of a very rough and profitable dominion? Since that time 
British rule in India may have often been mistaken, mal- 
adroit, shortsighted ; it may suffer from the tendency of a 
bureaucracy to stiffen into formal and rigid policies, and 
from its reluctance to explore resolutely new conditions, 
or to delegate any part of its authority, or it may 
suffer from the supine negligence which is too often the 
temper of a democracy governing despotically a huge 
population of whose history and gigantic philosophies it 
knows nothing. Hut at least British rule has not been 
chartered rapacity, and it has been based on the express 
repudiation of alt the loose and sinister morality men like 
Warren Hastings were only too ready to apply to political 
emergency, Tlmt that question was so answered is due to 
Burke and Fox, more than to any other two men in 
history. 

To understand how deep and fast-dyed was the horror 
the study he made, ns a member of the Select Committee, 
of Indian Government printed on Burke’s mind, it is only 
necessary to remember that the first time an India Bill 
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came into the House of Commons whilst he was a member, 
Burke defended with the zeal and passion lie seldom with- 
held from the cause of proscriptive right, the immunity of 
the India Company from all inter ioroun; hy the Govern- 
rnent. That was in 1 57 c when North carried I he. first Bill 
that infringed the Company's Charier, By that Bill the 
chief judicial offices in India were made appointments of 
the Crown, and a Governor-General of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa with a Council of four was to lie appointed for live 
years hy the Act, and though these appointments were to 
revert afterwards to the Directors, they were subject to the 
approbation of the Crown, This Bill was supported by 
some of the proprietors of the Company, ns well as by 
Clive, whose first career of brilliant victories and private 
plunder had been followed, ami in Ihe eyes of Burke 
redeemed, by a second career of strict integrity and austere 
rule devoted to checkin); coniptest and expansion, mill 
to eliminating corruption from the Company's service. In 
many respects a drastic measure, the Bill was a tentative 
approach to the maxim Chatham had laid down, that the 
government and revenues of the territories of the Hast 
India Company .should be assumed by the. Crown, and that 
nothing but their trading privileges should he left to the 
Company. It is curious to relied in the light of inter 
history that the Bill was supported hy box, and opposed 
by Burke, and that it was that Bill which made Warren 
Hastings the first Governor-General of Bengal, and Francis, 
his lifelong enemy, one of his Council of four. 

Tile next great effort to reform the Government of India 
led to very different results, for it destroyed the men who 
had the hardihood to make it. The famous Bill of 1783 is 
generally understood to haves been Burke's handiwork, and 
it is certain that both Fox and Burke throw themselves 
into the project wills the resolute enthusiasm of strong and 
militant conviction, The evils for which they had to find a 
remedy were on n grandiose node, and they had been pub- 
lished from the housetops of Isidia and England, Two select 
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Committees had sat, one with Burke as its most prominent 
member, the other, a secret Committee, with Dundns as its 
chairman, ami their reports were an unsparing revelation of 
the fraudulent disorder that marked the Company’s rule in 
India, and it is only fair to add, a monument to the con- 
scientious public spirit of the men who had investigated that 
painful field of research. During Rockingham’s Govern- 
ment these reports had been printed, and the House of 
Commons adopted a number of condemnatory resolutions, 
amongst others one ordering the Directors to recall Warren 
Hastings, an order the Directors had obeyed and the pro- 
prietorMHi Rockingham's death, had negatived. 

This was the condition of things the Coalition Ministry 
had to encounter and the India Bills were one of the two great 
contributions Fox and Burke made to the cause of honest 
and merciful Government in India. It was an inevitable 
result of the system which made the government of India 
to so many generations a ijuestton of dividends and pation- 
ngo and inlhience, that a vested interest was created at 
home in the abuses of Indian administration. The chief 
obstacle to Clive's wise reform for abolishing private trading 
among the officials was the eager rapacity of the proprietors, 
who called for their twelve and a half per cent., and wished 
their servants to supplement deficiencies in their salaries at 
the expense of the governed. Everyone who had made a 
fortune, or hoped to make a fortune, or who had relations 
who had made a fortune or hoped to make a fortune was 
an enemy to reform, ami boroughs and all the meichaiulise 
of polities at home were in the market for men who had 
gone out to India poor, and had returned staggering under 
the weight of their Ill-gotten gains. As long ns India was 
governed by men who regarded the country not as then 
home, nor as some great illuminated theatre of all turn 
own virtues and vices, in which they might naturally have 
a motive to display their virtues, but solely as the field 
of picturesque plunder in which they were to make their 
private fortunca and yaln all the public prizes pnva c 
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fortunes coiiltl buy, so long was there >t corrupt interest at 
homo to support mul defend corrupt government abroad, 
In India there was as yet no strong tradition of public 
integrity, and no strong motive to jiiot and conscientious 
adminislralion, and at home there was a condonation whose 
tic was allegiance not to some public vail:** but to private 
interests, a combination ubhpiUou’i, pei aMnit, rich, power- 
fully handled, a direct menace to the stale. The whole 
fabric of honest government was assailed by that species 
of influence which inevitably arises whenever politics abroad 
are blended with the muster spirit of unscrupulous and 
impatient finance, 

Great efforts were made by Pill and Thurluw to con- 
vince the country that l*‘ox and Burke were not acting as 
sincere reformers, tint merely as very grasping party men, 
when they tried to overthrow this whole system and 
extricate the government of India from these sinuous anti 
stubborn clutches. It was a charge easily made, anti not 
too easily refuted by statesmen win* had bewildered the 
public by the coalition. Vet no accusation could have 
been more remote, The interests Fox and Burke were 
attacking were extremely | towerful, and the crusaders 
refused to listen to certain overtures made to them in which 
it was suggested tlmt the course the Hill had to travel 
would be a good deal easier if the project of impeaching 
Warren Hastings were laid aside. Fox and Burke knew 
well enough what forces were arrayed against them. In a 
private letter in which ho had no reason to dissemble his 
mind Fox said, " If I had considered nothing hut keeping 
my power, it wns the safest way to leave things as they 
are, or to propose some trilling alteration, uml I am not at 
all ignorant of the political dangers which 1 run by this 
bold measure; but whether I succeed or no, I shall always 
be glad tlmt I attempted, because 1 know 1 have done no 
more than I was bound to do, In risking my jtmvcr mul 
that of my friends, when the happiness of so many millions 
is at stake. 11 But apart from these private testimonies, to 
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suppose Fox and Burke wore not in earnest is to suppose 
them masters of a solemn and portentous hypocrisy such 
as the whole history of politics has rarely produced, The 
general complaint against Fox was not that he was too 
sparing, but that he was too prodigal with his own senti- 
ments In his speeches, that he never acquired the reticence 
which is so important a quality in a public man in the 
public eye, and that his dangerous eloquence betrayed him 
into a risky and inopportune candour. His whole career of 
indiscreet enthusiasms is the final answer to the hypothesis 
that the indignation with which ho described the infamies 
done in the name of England, or the appeal he made to the 
public opinion of England to redeem that good name, in 
one of the finest speeches ho ever delivered in the House of 
Commons, were merely the stage lighting of simulated 
passion, and the gorgeous disguise of party avarice. The 
tenth is that Fox was never more convinced of anything 
in his life than he was of the value of his Bill, and 
he looked forward eagerly to that Bill as the justifica- 
tion of the Coalition. Nor again is it easy to believe 
that all the resonant phrases, with which Burke fed and 
inflamed his accumulated anger over the wrongs of Hast- 
ings' victims, were nothing more than the rhetoric of 
designing faction. That the picture Burke had of India 
with its sacred and immemorial antiquities rifled and pro- 
faned by men to whom they were common plunder, was 
overdrawn may be true, but that it was a wilful imposition, 
no spontaneous product but an artificial creation for ends no 
more exalted than the aggrandisement of party, is simply 
incredible. Of Burke it may truly be said that tho story 
he had read in the reports to the Committee on Indian 
government haunted his mind as incessantly and as sadly 
as the wrongs of Galas haunted the mind of Voltaire. 

Of Fox’s Bills for establishing just and honest government 
in India, one was concerned with methods of administration 
and was virtually adopted by Pitt a year later, but the other, 
the Bill that led to the defeat of the Coalition Government, 
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went to the very mol of the existing system* It is not 
difficult to follow the process oi K mmiihoi; which created tin: 
new scheme of Indian ( invetmumt. I hr rule of the Com* 
patty Kox rof'arded ns incni i ij;itdy had. 1 1 had been com 
doomed in I wo reports, and tin* heM iHu*l i at i« mi of the 
weakness of this existing luraujmmcht-; w;i • to hr seen in 
the posit ion of Warren I iasliu);s who, u*. t io\rrmn of Mental, 
had defied the l louse nit onimmis and had been supported 
hy tint Court; of Proprietors in withstanding the authority of 
the Director?!, lmx believed it to hr impossible to reform 
the Government of India unless the present system was 
abolished, and a substantial conhul e\rni?ed mn the ad- 
ministration of India, “ If hr were totally unacquainted 
with lint transactions in India, which had luoujdit on the 
company's calamities, he was of opinion that lie could at|«ue, 
a priori^ that they would happen; became, loan the com 
jitituliou of the company, nothiup rise could happen. Hut 
with the mass of evidence that the scent committee had 
laid on the table, it would hr tnadnr*r- to persevere in a 
system of I'ovcnimctil that had hern attended with Mich 
fatal consequences, It had hero truly rciuarUcd hy a learned 
gentleman Iasi year, (Mr. DunilisJ that it a man wi shed to 
read the finest system of rlhici, policy, and humauily, he 
would find it in the letter?* of the comt of director;; to tin? 
company's servants abroad; hut if the revere of all this 
should he looked for, it inif ;ht hr found in the maimer in 
which the orders of the dhcciois w nr ofi.rived in India; 
for there, inhumanity, false policy, peculation, and brutality 
were to he discovered in almost, every step ; oiders were 
Ijiven on one side; they were disobeyed on the other; and 
the whole was crowned with impunity " 1 

Hut where was the control to he established ? Home 
reformers, such as Demins, argued that it should hr in India. 
To that Knx objected very streimously, Kxpmrnee had 
shown conclusively, he mjpird, licit the final and complete 
responsibility for the fjovernment of India must he at home, 

1 AyvwA/j, vtrl ii. \k 
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and that it was too risky to leave power and authority in 
an official surrounded by all the temptations of India. Two 
conditions lu: regarded as indispensable to reform. The 
final authority must be at home, and there must be some 
element and promise of permanence in the system of govern- 
ment. 

To secure these objects Fox proposed to supersede the 
Court of Directors by a Hoard of seven Commissioners; the 
first Commissioners to be named in the Hill, and future ap- 
pointments to the Hoard to be vested in the Crown. These 
Commissioners were to sit for four years. There was also 
to be a subordinate body of nine assistant directors chosen 
by the Legislature from among tin: largest proprietors, for 
tin: purpose of managing the details of commerce. The 
proceedings of these bodies were to bo entirely public, and 
they were to be kept most carefully in records for the in- 
spection of both Mouses of Parliament. Similarly all the 
officials in India wore to keep careful minutes of all their 
transactions for tin: information of Harliament. Publicity 
and responsibility to Parliament wore the central principles 
of Fox’s remedy for the misgovornmont of India. The ideas 
underlying the Hill were borrowed largely from North’s 
suggestions during the last year of his Ministry, North had 
proposed that the power of the Governor-General should he 
strengthened, and that a tribunal should be established in 
England for the purpose of exercising jurisdiction over all 
servants of the Company in India. Fox rejected the first 
of these ideas, and applied the second. The principle of 
nominating officials by Act of Parliament had of course 
been adopted in the Regulating Act of 1773. by which 
Parliament appointed Warren Hastings aa Governor-General, 
and appointed his council of four. It was clear that tins 
scheme was vulnerable in many particulars. It was in the 
first place a fairly direct and complete subversion of the 
Charter of the Company. Pitt attacked it vigorously on 
this ground, and all Hanks and other great corporations 
quickly took alarm and set up a furious clamour. Fox 
>5 
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defended himself against them: charges of rapine by declar- 
ing boldly that: respect (hr her good name us well an pity for 
millions of liven that were at her mercy, made it impossible 
for England to treat the* right of a chartered company to 
empire an irrevocable. "What in the end of all govern- 
men! ? Certainly the happiness of the governed, Others 
may hold other opinions ; but thin in mine, and 1 proclaim 
it. What; are we to think of a government, whose good 
fortune in supposed to sprint; from the calamities of its 
subjects, whose aggrandisement plows out of the mlneries 
of mankind? This is the kind of guvermurnl exercised 
under the Kant India company upon the native's of hidnstau ; 
and the subversion of that infamous government is the main 
object of the bill in question. Hut in the progress of accotn- 
pllsltinf; this end, it is ohjei ted that tlte charter of the 
company should not lie violated; and upon this point, Sir, 
I shall deliver my opinion without disguise. A charter is 
a trust to one or more persons for some given lament, If 
this trust he abutted, if the benefit In: not obtained, and its 
failure arises from palpable guilt, or (what in this ease is 
full as bad) from palpable ignorance or mismanagement, 
will tiny man gravely say, that trust should not be resumed, 
ami delivered toother hut a Is, more especially In the case of 
the Kust India company, whose manner of executing this 
trust, whose laxity and languor produced, and tend to pro- 
duce consequences diametrically opposite to the ends of 
confiding that trust, and of the institution fur which it was 
granted?--! beg of gentlemen to lie aware of the lengths 
to which their arguments upon the intangibility of this 
charter may be carried, Every syllable virtually impeaches 
the establishment by which we sit in this House, in the 
enjoyment of this freedom, and of every other blessing of 
our government. These kind of arguments are batteries 
against the main pillar of the British constitution. Some 
men nrc consistent with their own private opinions, and 
discover the inheritance of family maxims, when they ques- 
tion the principles of the revolution ; but I have no scruple 
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in subscribing to the articles of that creed which produced 
it. Sovereigns arc sacred, and reverence is due to every 
king : yet, with all my attachments to the person of a first 
magistrate, had I lived in the reign of James the Second, I 
should most certainly have contributed my efforts, and borne 
part in those illustrious struggles which vindicated an empire 
from hereditary servitude, and recorded this valuable doc- 
trine, ' that trust abused is revocable.’ 

" No man, Sir, will tell me, that a trust to a company of 
merchants, stands upon the solemn and sanctified ground by 
which a trust is committed to a monarch ; and I am at a 
loss to reconcile the conduct of men who approve that re- 
sumption of violated trust, which rescued and re-established 
our unparalleled and admirable constitution with a thousand 
valuable improvements and advantages at the Revolution, 
and who, at this moment, rise up the champions of the Hast 
India company’s charter, although the incapacity and incom- 
petence of that company to a due and adequate discharge 
of the trust deposited in them by that charter, are themes of 
ridicule and contempt to all the world; and although, iu 
consequence of their mismanagement, connivance, and im- 
becility, combined with the wickedness of their servants, the 
very name of an Englishman is detested, even to a proverb, 
through all Asia, and the national character is become 
degraded and dishonoured . 1 To rescue that name from 
odium, and redeem this character from disgrace, arc some 
of the objects of the present bill; and gentlemen should, 
indeed, gravely weigh their opposition to a measure which, 
with a thousand other points not less valuable, aims at the 
attainment of these objects .” 9 

The second of the two characteristics of the Bill most 
loudly attacked was the method of appointing the Commis- 
sioners. The criticisms on this part of the scheme were 
contradictory, for some objected that it was meant to give 

' Twenty yeiira earlier, it must lie remembered, Chatham Imd said that 
" India teem# with iniquities an rank ns to amell to cnrlli and heaven.” 

* Sfittchet, voi. ii, pp. 338-21)0. 
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pally cov. imiii tll than Pitt who r\, l.iiuusl voiy 
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Indian administration. The integrity of the new Commis- 
sioners was indisputable, but their qualifications began and 
ended with their honesty. Such a scheme was a desperate 
remedy, for it was the scheme of men who were conscious 
that no remedy which was not desperate could be effective. 
Yet it is obvious that deliberate misgovern men t was not 
the only evil to which India was liable. To redress old 
injustices and to shelter India against future injustice Fox 
made careful and detailed provision, and many of his arrange- 
ments were afterwards adopted in Pitt’s legislation. But 
what protection lmd India under his scheme against an 
improvident or a mistaken administration? To place great 
authority in a Governor-General was to run the risks ol his 
moral collapse, but to turn to account at the same time the 
advantages of his special experience. What was wanted was 
a scheme under which the knowledge that had been acquired 
of Indian life and habits should be applied to the govern- 
ment of India without the dangers of an irresponsible ad- 
ministration. lie would be a bold man who would argue 
that there has been no waste of Indian resources under an 
alien government that 1 ms been in many respects singularly 
conscientious, The native optimism of bureaucracy, how- 
ever honourable and public-spirited, is not a temper very 
tolerant of those local customs and prejudices which make 
up so much of the life-blood of every people. Both l)uike 
and Fox showed in their speeches that they realised how 
important it was to treat those customs and prejudices with 
respect and patience, but it would probably be agreed 
that Pitt's scheme, under which India was governed down 
to T85K by a dual system, establishing a new department 
of government as a Board of Control over the Directois of 
the Company, came nearer than Fox’s scheme to fulfilling 
the conditions of an intelligent administration. 

Fox's India Bill, in spite of the momentous political 
catastrophe that was its climax, has been eclipsed by the 
dramatic splendour of the second great blow the Whigs 
struck for good government and integrity in the East, The 
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iinpcachinciiL of Warren llaslinps will always remain a 
subject of controversy. To some it is a signal example of 
iiiffratilinle l<i a ('real public servanl, to others it is a signal 
example of the comanonus and patriotic vindication df ’ 
hijfh standard of national conduct. The issue raises in it s 
aentest form the whole tpicslioi, of the mutual dentines n f 
peoples.^ llastini's was no freebooter; his mimes were’ the 
public crimes of a man who in his private dealings respected 
honour and morality, and in his public dealings respected 
neither, 

Ihere is indeed an aspect of his administration which is 
tardy remembered in KnpIMt discussion, the view set out by 

Mr. Komesb Dull in his careful study of Indian ,ics 

that Warren IlasUnfr.,' internal legislation ami 

destructive, and did lastin;; injury. Hut we may ip.ml that 
his intentions to the men he ruled were benevolent, and that 
he did Iiis best to shield them from individual rapacity, 
llu! circumstances njjain of his crimes were peculiar. The 
analogy of the Roman Kmpire has been applied very mis- 
chiovously and very i !; noranlly to Kiii-laml's relations with 

communities il1 " 1 dial helori ( . to the same ..rdcr of 

civilisation as herself, as if the Kuj'land of this and of the 
last century were the solitary beacon of enhj : lileiied ami 
s able government in the general darkness and confusion of 
m human race. Hut in her contact with the dissolving 
fabric of Asmlic povcrnment it is , rllc , t> wl y that Kn tt \nm\ 
f. Ut,U lH f dl r *«»: h| y >o tlw position Rome occupied at 

ZTl ,■ i A "* 1 lf ««*l 'baton 

' <M ' t U! t?l0wl1 ' a,,<l preponderance of Hritish power 

was a contingency to be preferred to the rule of any other 
OH.ilfii invader, or to the perpetual anarchy that fi, Mowed 

nut ***** ! >f ^ MU *" 1 K "‘bat sort of a 

be im i 'T ” 1,1,5 ' ri " lt ’ t will'l l, marked tbe 

5 lh( ; ‘Oitsolidatio" of that power? It will 

morilllv U- 1 » [ (< “"T !,,i,l 'dahl at all of 

; Illy, it w to ebaracterise in half tones the 

UUnHb Wmrc " lhmi 'W Tbe unprovoked attack- on 
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spirit Warren ll.'istinj;:! borrowed from rival in i) u . 

Kast, " C(.n.|m:!U l ” said Vox, "i-ives no n ;: hi to u n . 
qneror to lm a tyrant,” ami t his aphorism <1 isiiu|>tiishtul 
Hrilisli rule in India from that ot native «lr 1 jii»ihni > . *j| u , 
value of our system of movermiinit depended n n in; ( ’,b snv ’ 
anco " r a rxj«:|li»t; standard nl public morality uml 
/food faith than tlm standard we I, mud in any Asiatic 
I'overnmonlJ and a proconsul win. that he had i„ 

maintain this moral supremacy rnlmvd tlm Fopli-.h rule In 
a more scramble for territory and illicit dominion. Nor was 
d: likely that men livin ;; in the midst of riche. wrmip from 
India would overlook (lie likelihood that, if once the over- 
ndiiju'ol morality were samti. mod in ijovermus whose aims 
ami purposes were puhlie, it would he diiii. oh to nilom- 
any morality upon (jovernoi.s whose irie|;nlaiities were 
private and personally sordid. In.i 1-..M and Hnrlm the 
principle of honest (lealini; was of paramount inipoitam.v. 
ami no political advantage could milweiph the moral 
i aimit'e done in weakening or dhrrcditiuH it” They 

mate a stout churl to secure m , h "I {f.veriiminl of our 
possessions, hut if tlm f mxl Wll , ,, Htt , rn l|() 

w! !"" ^'"TT ,U «'»• |»os*ies iions nepmed on 

Y‘ " ( 1 P'i'Kijih-i, they would certainly have 

l t °. 1 ‘ m ™ hmilnrles to anarchy and dis* 

mu" n T | T CnplMni MU] 111,1,1 1 iviliatinn 

under a black llaj*, 
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There was one field in which Fox’s championship of the 
oppressed was successful, even if its success was rather lone 
delayed, 1 hero are few more interesting psychological 
studies than that of the movement and shades of eighteenth 
century opinion on the slave trade. Chatham, in many 
respects the greatest statesman of the century, wished to 
develop that trade as an important part of England’s com- 
merce. Lord Dartmouth, a pious evangelical was strongly 
averse to checking "a traffic so beneficial to the nation" 

j;;; 1 : t ' 10 I lt t f?h Wi:;ikiy «Pl»>'»Klcd Wilberforce’s exertions, 
WUitonokl was a strong supporter of slavery, and with the 
hdp of Duly Huntingdon, ho did a good deal to intro- 
duce it into Georgia. An interesting controversy arose in 
the religious world over the whole subject. Some persons, 
like Whilefiold, favoured slavery, because they thought it 
brought great remote and Inaccessible populations within 
the reach of Christian missionaries, whilst others had qualms 
about baptizing or converting slaves, on the ground that 
slavery was unobjectionable for pagans, but inappropriate 
for Christians ; a distinction corresponding to that made 
by the Greeks between Greeks and barbarians. It was 
solemnly suggested that baptism would invalidate the legal 
title of the master to his slave, but the alarm inspired by 
so ominous a superstition was dispersed by a timely de- 
claration from the Bishop of London, to the effect that 
"Christianity and the embracing of the Gospel docs not 
make the least alteration in public properly," 

The interests involved were very extensive, and they 
were not limited to England, for though some of the 
colonies disliked the slave trade, and accused England of 
forcing it upon them, there were others that regarded the 
slave trade ns the basis of their prosperity. The West 
Indian planters who passed harsh legislation for the treat- 
ment of slaves in the colonies were largely represented 
in England by rich and absentee owners. The Court 
was inevitably and strenuously hostile to humane reform. 
It was no light matter to develop a strong public opinion 
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in the midst of all these ;ulv^i n inlluemvs, amt the num 
who did It are icuiembmcd with vnirialinn and platitude, 
To Granville Slurp, Zmh.nv Mmaiihiy. and Clarkson ia 
chiefly due tiro credit Un tinea* tamfnl and laborious 
researcher, wliich placed helmr the public eye the dreadful 
picture of the Middle Tulare, and all flu; mdulhumabh: 
and inarticulate inisny «d tie- lave hade, Ural trade 
meant tin* motiup up hi a centmy nl more than three 
niilliuici of orpines, captured in slave hunt *, cmwded Into 
vessel?* where the regular mortality mmmp slionp men was 
seventeen per bandied, and Uutnpmlcd with every eiratnt- 
stance of brutality and suUcitne to islands where almost 
any form of punishment m curhi'ii was Irpiiimale. H 
was proved in one trial that a master »»l a slave ship luiphl. 
throw a hundred and tidily slaves into the sea, without 
raising any issue more impnilani than the piecir « lislri * 
hution of costs and hee.es, 

YVilbeifotce was the piulapnmsl ot the abolitionists In 
Parliament, and in spite ot mmimrialde disappointments 
and vexation!!, In* lived to cany his picat project lo 
success. The el'fei I of this ntt’utdr upon public opinion is 
seen in the number of petitions* in.t in ami 519 in 

179:1,10 the protests apaiu d tin* slave trade from the t 'oipuiit- 
lions of bondon, llrisM, and many hope towns, and in a 
widespread npreement to leave oil the m»r of upar as a 
product of slave labour. 

There was no matter in which l ; ox * npaprd that was 
nearer to his heart than tire abolition nl the slave trade. 
When Pill brought the question before the House ni (muo 
mons in 1788, in place of Wilbnione who was ill, Pox 
staled that he had meant to lain* it up ldm .«dl, but that on 
hearing Wilherioice'n intentions In* had c«»me t*» the con* 
elusion that proposals lor lehum would omic with more 
authority from Wilherlon c than from lone eh I lie subject 
had been brought hetnre the Privy ( aamcil tor mn|uhy, and 
hox mpued that the enquiry should have been mi enquiry by 
the House of Commons, Their were at this time three 
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courses proposed) immediate abolition, gradual abolition, or 
regulation of the slave trade, The agitation was wisely 
limited to the slave trade, because the abolition of slavery 
would have raised the old American difficulties with the 
colonies, and the first step towards getting rid of slavery was 
to abolish the commerce in slaves. Fox’s own opinions on 
these various courses was stated emphatically in the first 
debate, " 1 fe had no scruple to declare in the onset that his 
opinion of this momentous business was that the slave trade 
ought not to be regulated but destroyed." 

The friends of the slave trade, who were very powerful in 
Parliament, supported by the Bishops and most of Pitt’s col- 
leagues, were in no want of plausible apologies. They argued 
that the trade was not responsible for the condition of the 
slaves, for the traders merely brought negroes who were already 
slaves, either prisoners < if war, or men condemned for witchcraft 
or adultery ; they pleaded the commercial importance of the 
trade, its value to England, and the danger of letting it slip 
into the hands of foreigners; they described it as the nursery 
of the navy ; the sugar planters were helpless without slave 
labour, and the Newfoundland fisheries wanted a slave 
population to eat the refuse of the fish they caught, Accusa- 
tions of inhumanity were warmly repulsed, one of the 
Bishops being particularly conspicuous in combating im- 
putations on the character of the planters under whose rule 
there was so high a death-rate among the slaves that the 
planters argued that without the slave trade slave labour 
would become extinct. Some enthusiasts went to the extreme 
length of maintaining that the plight of the slaves was better 
than that of the lower orders in Kngland. Fox was not 
likely to treat these arguments with much pntience or mercy. 
I Ie was very severe on the hypocrisy which pretended that 
we were serving some great moral purpose in sanctioning 
slavery as a punishment for adultery, which was a far worse 
offence in England, where marriage was a regular institution, 
than in Africa where it was not, or " for witchcraft which we 
know to be no crime at all." The argument that slavery was 
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necessary for our commerce hr disputed on its own merits, 
though he refusal lo admit that ;uiy argument based on 
the prosperity of the country could juotiiy u stupendous 
crime against humanity. The contention that we should he 
abandoning a hicraltvc trade l>i other countries, ami that if 
profit was to he (mule out of nil this human suffering wc 
might iiM well make tlie profit an anyone else. Fox compared 
to the reflections of a peron addicted to felony, hut now 
conscious of Itis first until, who found himself tlriveii in 
rohl >iii|r someone in the highway, ItmuiMt In* Knew that if he 
spam l itis victim mums me else woulil toll luni. " II it was a 
trade founded in violence and injustice, t in at Mvilain ought 
lo wash her hands of it at any rate: nor was the practice of 
other countries anything at all to the i|u«>tion. , . . Mere 
gain was not a motive for a (.peal country to test on as a 
justification of any measure; it was not the first pur pone of a 
well-regulated government ; honour was its mijnri im* as much 
«h justice was superior to honour," 

There was no man who hated more com I tally the spirit 
which is very full of our national giealuess, and very fearful 
of risking anything in any great cause, " As the first nation 
in Europe, we ought to set the example, ami in the cause 
of justice and humanity, lo claim the |M»st of honour -of 
danger If there were any.” > Another argument that was com- 
monly used was the argument that the colonies would con- 
trive to create an illicit trade in foreign vessels, '* If it were 
true,' 1 answered Fox, “that they would lie supplied by 

foreign ships.-Dutch or American, no matter what, -In 

God’s name let them in any ships but ours i Let us wash 
our hands of the guilt of the trade, If other nations would 
commit robbery and murder, that was no reason why we 
should imbrue our hands in blood."* 

Several speakers argued that if the slave trade were 
abolished the colonies would Ik: finally alienated, one of them 
remarking that it" would he a breach of the fomimct that 
tied the colonies to the Mother Country," and another warn- 

‘ Sjxahti, vol, iv, p. *01, « mft w |, I,,, |lt 
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lug the IIou.su that “by want of temperance and prudent 
conduct wo had lost America.” Fox’s reply was prompt 
and resolute, lie did not agree with Francis that it would 
he no serious loss if the colonies broke away. He regarded 
the loss of America as a great misfortune, and he would 
regard the loss of tire West Indian colonies as a great 
misfortune. The advantages however of the connection to 
the West Indies were great and palpable, and he did not 
think the colonies would sacrifice that connection for the 
sake of the slave trade. " Next it was said, we owe much 
to the West Indies. If we do, let us pay what wo owe, or 
say that we cannot ; but let us not say that the kidnapping of 
240,000 negroes is a fit compensation from Great Britain to 
her colonies. ... I am not much alarmed by the possibility 
of our Islands getting into habits of intimacy with foreigners ; 
but if they should be so infatuated as to prefer the continu- 
ance of this detestable and pernicious trade to their connec- 
tion with Ibis country, 1 would not vote a shilling of the 
money of my constituents to coerce them. This I have 
always said and always thought, and always I was using 
something like the coward's threat being persuaded, that 
they would consider the loss of our connection, and the 
advantages they derive from it, as the most formidable 
threat that could he made to them.” 1 

In the Inst years of the century the champions of all good 
causes had to sustain a hard struggle beneath dark and 
inexorable skies. Wllbcrforce's great cause was no exception. 
In 178s it had looked as If the triumph of the cause was 
Imminent, and a temporary measure was passed that year 
to mitigate the horrors of the Middle Passage. From that 
year the prospects grew steadily worse. Pitt’s colleagues, 
Duncins, Thurlow, anil Jcnklnson, fought abolition by every 
kind of device, and the French Revolution and the French 
war reinforced selfishness with panic, In 1791 Wllberforcc 
waa beaten by rf>3 to 88, in 1792 a motion for immediate 
abolition was defeated in favour of gradual abolition, and 

1 Sfttfhi r, val, lv* pi 401. 
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when the 1 louse of ( -"inumns ajjivnl that I hi* trails should 
cease in t ht- House oftuuds ivjmhd tin* hill, ] >urin|r 
the next l r\v years (here was r.ln»n|; oppnsitinn to every 
proposal that meant the suerilh c ol a Im ralivr hadr, and i|^ 
alienation of the relumes. Pill loin s’ll, wliur sprnh in 
favour of immediate abolition in i 70/ had won tin* restutic 
admiration of Fox and (dry, dissuaded the abolitionists 
from pressini; the question, amt actually allowed the hade 
to revive and iuneasr under tin* Ihitish llafj. hi the war Urn 
naval ascendancy of Kupland hud destroyed the slave trade 
to the French and Ihllrh colonies, and, when these colonies 
passed under l lm Ihithh llau, Pit l o ’lust'd to pt event. the 
resumption of a trade widt h no one had stipinatised more 
sternly than hr. Thr result was a brisk activity, 14 It was 
computed that under the Administration u! Pit 1 1 the Kuijlish 
slave trade more than doubled* and that the number nf 
negroes imported annually in Fn|;ihh ships me fVmn ,'$,000 
to 5 7 .(XX)/ 1 Wilberlmre dei laird in Huo* that tin* trade had 
been curried, especially of late yen™, in a fprater extent than 
at any former period of our hintmy. In iHoq the political 
com! 1 lions improved, and Wilhrrforre wished to lump in a 
resolution furhiddinp; any fmther impmtafion of slaves into 
the comptered colonies, Imt Pitt prevented him by pmumliii; 
to issue a Royal Proclamation, a promise In: fiihillnl rather 
more limn a year later, When Fox came iiiIm mIih e all t hi?* in- 
decision and vacillation ended, Mr, herky tpmie:. the lemark 
that "hud Pitt perilled his political existence on the issue, no 
rational man can douht that an amount of ' t*uill 4 of misery, of 
dirt|;race, and o| loss would have been spurn! ht Fnrlund 
and to the civilised work! such as no other man ever had it 
in his power to arrest." 1 In 178H Piu had branded the slave 
trade as detestable, and by 1H00 that trade was not only in 
existence but enormously extended, box came into office 
in February. He diet! in September, and he was too ill to 
attend Parliament after June, \b had all PlltV difib ulties, 
the war, a hostile Court, a divided Cabinet, Hut it was 

1 I^cky, vnk V, \i, 
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known that ho was in earnest, and in the few months left to 
him of lift!, ho did what Pitt had failed to do in fifteen years 
of office. He carried two Acts, one forbidding the employ- 
ment of British seamen, ships, or capital in the foreign slave 
trade ; the other forbidding the employment in the colonial 
slave trade of any shipping not already engaged in it, and he 
carried through both Houses of Parliament a resolution 
pledging Parliament to proceed with all practicable expedi- 
tion to Ihe total abolition of the British slave trade; a 
resolution carried into full effect next year. In his speech 
on that motion he made that often quoted declaration, which 
is perhaps his most fitting epitaph. “ Ho fully am I im- 
pressed with the vast importance and necessity of attaining 
what, will lie the object of my motion this night, that if 
during the almost forty years that I have had the honour of 
a seat in parliament, I had boon so fortunate as to accom- 
plish that, and that only, 1 should think I had done enough, 
and could retire from public life with comfort and the 
conscious satisfaction that I had done my duty.” 1 

1 .S/Yfv/^T, vol. vi. \h 659. 
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FOX AND TDK FHKNCII UKVOUITION 

The Uf'viilulMMi ililiiti tnuii uGUrmpony irvoluiunH, Mnrk^Vi 
(Mn>*ionutr iiUeirNl. Jin tumr h* 1 >m ily llu* ui»* init Kox 

saw mum tlnaily ilir ni ^irui iliv 

liiu iina llmi lm kept Im* hnili m* ilu? Hi vmIuuiui \\% 

«*xi!«wr» hail alitriiufr^l thmnM\l»M Im<I hr^jmi Uy fttlnmii^ it, Hh 
mm \ ol ilm iu. mutiny! i ii< i»l ihr Tnror, 

mul of llm Mtre r ii|$ili ul ilm HrvoliHimuty M'Miimriii. 

I T was small blame U» nuy man (liat hr misunderstood 
tilt; energy or the direction of l hr Imres which were 
destined to "shake the dead from living man," ami to luiiltl 
a new nation on the broken splendour of old Franco. The 
portents of the French Revolution were strange and ImlHinj; 
to eyes that had seen revolutions everywhere, In America 
a colony was become a people; In Poland periodical 
convulsions had o|wnttd the chapter which was to dose, 
with the life of that unhappy kingdom ; in Sweden a king 
had overturned the constitution, and m a crowned demn- 
B08U« Uad defied the ambitions of Russia ; in the scattered 
dominions of Austria old rights mid privileges had dis- 
appeared before the reforming impulses ami the precipitate 
mistakes of a beneficent pedant. It wan a generation of 
political catastrophe, of benevolent mifi dVtat. Hut the 
French Revolution, though Louis sometimes talked of saving 
I* ranee himself, ns if life hoped to ride and .subdue the 
forces of her wild enthusiasm, was unlike any of the pro- 
cesses which were changing the face of other European 

slates. The Revolution was not the act of a Government, 

no 
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it was the consequence of the breakdown of government. 
The administrative order had collapsed ; public affairs were 
in confusion amidst bankrupt finances and the slow ruin of 
decay; and a new religion was flashing into the minds of 
men the power and the inspiration which were irrevocably 
gone from the lifeless forms of an exhausted system. If 
France had left the beaten track of human knowledge 
marching into the unseen with the rapture and exaltation 
of a new faith, it is little wonder that the men who watched 
her career could find nothing in the familiar stars to teach 
them its meaning or its goal. 

Contemporary Europe did not attach much importance 
to the first acts of the Revolutionary drama, The internal 
disturbances of one nation in that genial comity of envious 
and intriguing states were generally important only as 
offering an opportunity to others for aggrandisement. That 
Franco should be preoccupied involuntarily at Paris was 
a welcome accident for Powers whose preoccupations in 
Poland were anything but involuntary, liven the English 
Government did not expect much more than a passing crisis 
which for the lime would disable Prance as a continental 
Power, and eventually liberalise her institutions. But there 
were two men, P'ox and Burke, who knew from the first that 
tile revolution going on in P'rnnce was destined to have 
much larger consequences for that nation than such con- 
sequences as spring from local revolutions, and their 
sympathies were absorbed in its fortunes. 

Burke grasped two great truths about the Revolution, 
He saw that in separating past and present by an impassable 
chasm, in making a new France with an even and unbroken 
surface, in laying a pitiless hand on local privilege and crooked 
rights, the enthusiasts who were improvising a constitution 
* were making a highway far an usurper. Burke saw this as 
clearly as did Mirabcau. He conjured up the vision of a 
Napoleon ten years before Napoleon became consul. He 
saw also that ir Europe was to join battle with the Revolu- 
tion, she must fight under the flag of an ideal in the strength 
ifi 
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'.iijjlimtl to llm line dml.l ..| popular u.adm and anarchy, 
A revolution whit It swept away order , and piivih-pf., in 
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odd hut only cornea front the conviction that limy arc made 
•mo m. ta hmnri uml marly, *. were j not tin* men he 
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dreaded and despised — men who saw visions and dreamt 
dreams, saw the world, its riders, its institutions, its miseries, 
and its hopes in the sudden light of a few abstract principles, 
and dreamt dreams of a new and better world, based on 
goodwill, contentment, and a sovereign equality. The 
horrors he saw and imagined around him made the old 
order a bright and radiant memory; in condemning the 
present, he amnestied the past. Louis was a beneficent and 
liberal ruler, and the National Assembly should have been 
content to serve their country as his docile instrument. 
Marie Antoinette who had squandered Turgot’s genius and 
the last hope of saving France from financial ruin, and who 
would have welcomed an Austrian army to subdue her 
turbulent subjects— Marie Antoinette was not merely a 
woman whose sufferings, bravely borne, expiated her follies, 
she was the blameless heroine of the dissolving order of Chris- 
tian chivalry. Even the high-born emigrants who lied across 
the frontier, as soon as a finger was laid on their privileges, to 
summon the foreigner and to show that a France which was 
no longer beneath their heel had ceased to be their country 
were held up to admiration, and their white cockades were to 
glisten in the van of a crusading army. Burke even began 
to trace in tire old monarchy of France the strange and dis- 
similar lineaments of our own, and to hold up the example 
of the Whig Revolution as the precise model to be followed 
in a crisis which, instead of involving kings and mighty 
families in a conflict for power, had thrown the old world 
and the new into mortal combat. It was because he saw 
this mirage and not the real landscape of France that Burke 
never grasped what had been the burden of the old order, or 
how stupendous a task its restoration must be; he heard the 
impatient footfall of counts and royal princes across the 
frontier ; he had no ear for the tramp of millions of common 
men to whom France was the Revolution and the Revolution 
was France. 

Fox did not see France and French affairs through the 
mists and fancies which turned all the ddbris of the old 
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mcnts of the royal power. To say that Fox understood 
all the impulses and energies of the French Revolution 
would be to attribute to him an insight and a penetration 
denied to all other Englishmen of his time. He said himself 
he never understood Rousseau’s Social Contract— the flam- 
ing bibltt of the Revolution. But to argue that his constant 
recurrence to the subject of the Whig Revolution shows 
that he knew no other standards or measurements for liberty 
is to overlook the purpose for which he quoted it as an 
example. No English Whig could tolerate the French 
Monarchy, Burke contrived not only to tolerate but very 
nearly- to worship it, lie did so by substituting for the 
actual institutions of Franco certain fanciful images of his 
own — by converting what was in truth a wilderness into a 
smiling Eden of prosperous order. Fox showed, and showed 
triumphantly, that as far as the destruction of the old 
system was concerned, the French Revolution deserved 
the sympathy of the Whigs who, like Burke, glorified the 
memory of l(nS8. 

In disputing whether It was a good or a bad thing that 
thu old system had fallen, Burke and Fox were both 
applying Whig doctrines — with the difference that Fox 
appreciated, more fully than Burke, the conditions of 
the case. But what of all that came after? What of the 
rapid crises which turned French history into a scries of 
dissolving views, in which men and types and governments 
appeared for an instant, only to be blotted out and to leave 
the surface vacant for some new apparition ? To all those 
bewildering phases of the Revolution Burke and Fox 
brought very different minds. For the Revolution had 
filing violently into the midst of live controversy and 
speculation those very questions on which the Whigs had 
agreed to difier in mutual tolerance, The English Whigs 
were agreed in withstanding George. There was no unity 
In their views of the limits of the constitution. Burke made 
the existing order in England an absolute type; to him 
freedom and popular contentment were summed up in the 
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bellt'ved 'in TT'"''!’ T U " n ' lM U ^ 1 - that he 

V <d >" the its fi,,, p |Mtni , (t 
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seemed to have perished in violence and crime. Read a 
century after the event, the story of the September massacres 
chills and freezes the first enthusiasm with which we follow 
the fortunes of the Revolution. How did it sound in the 
cars of contemporaries? The English aristocracy of that 
day had lived in close and constant touch with the brilliant 
society whose most brilliant members were in their {paves 
or in prison or in exile before the end of 1792. Fox 
himself had the gentlest and tendcrest of natures. The 
very exuberance of his first hope might have tempted him 
to renounce, with all the bitterness of disillusioned generosity, 
the principles those excesses bad disfigured and deformed, 
lie knew well enough what the cause of French liberty 
must suffer in public opinion from atrocities which would 
add till! indignation of moderate men to the fear and 
jealousy of men who trembled in sympathy for their own 
privileges. Well might he write that: "the horrors of (ho 
2nd of September wine the most heartbreaking event that 
had ever happened to those who like himself were funda- 
mentally and unalterably attached to the true cause.” 1 

Vet lie brought to these horrifying events something of 
the clear sight and discriminating judgment of posterity, 
lie grasped two great truths which contemporary spectators 
were ton ready hi pass over in oblivion, without which 
French affairs could not be rightly judged. The first is 
that those excesses were no sudden outburst of a new and 
strange spirit the demon of Revolution-—-' which held life 
cheap and gloated over cruelty with bloodshot eyes. When 
Louis xvin. lied from the Tuileries in 1K14 he left behind 
him a list of men who were to have been punished if the 
emigres had succeeded : 34 deputies to be quartered; 103 
to be broken on the wheel ; 254 to lie hanged, and 348 
lo be sent to the galleys." This was mere cold-blooded 

1 Ctft/tsjHrtfifciUY) vul. ii. |i. j;i, I .truer in tih nephew. 

M’lm lull li t Itt in \\w uiiiirlti “ K&icihni munurchitjiui pendant In 
Kt;Viiliuh»ii u in vid. Is. p» 44 nt flm Utjvfcw /<» Evolution fran$ai$c, 
M. Spmnrki iht? author of llm uilklo, ipiolcH ihc illcimn •* I*n Revolution >ie 
ih'fcmhitl, In Ur; at: I tun ;r 
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revenge and not a slaughter planned like Hu: crimes of 
the Revolution in national panic. Life was held in scant 
respect under the old regime, hew things «:<mld | K , moro 
savage than the spirit of Hit: old laws nf France. A 
picturesque illustration of their brutality is given by Mr. 
Morley in his book on Voltaire. 1 In 17b.? More He t pub.' 
1 tolled a selection of the most cruel and revolting portions 
of the procedure of the Holy Ollier, drawn 'from the 
Directorium Inquisilorlum til' Kymrrie, a grand Inquisitor 
of the fourteenth century. " Malrshorhri in giving Morellet 
the requisite permission to print his Manual had amazed 
his friend by telling him, that though lie might suppose he 
was giving to the world a collection of extraordinary facts 
and unheard of processes, yet in truth the jurisprudence of 
Kymerlc and his inquisition was, as nearly as possible 
identical with the criminal jurisprudence of France at that 
very moment." Many who wept over the Chinch because 
her possessions were seized, and her piiests driven from 
their homes, forgot her own iron and inexorable cruelly 
in the heyday ol her strength ami her prosperity. In a 
society where men and women were sent to the slake, or 
to the wheel, or to torture for shaking against the Virgin 
Mary, it waa not strange that a populace beside itself with 
suspicion, panic, and unruly dominion thought the life of 
man of little account mid the forms of justice not very 
piecious. Men were pitiless; they were grown up tinder 
a pitiless law. I heir terror and revenges were cruel and 
savage, but they had at least an august example in a 
Church fearful for her privilege and unforgiving to Iter 
adversaries, who had seemed to have forgotten for all time 
her sublime message of mercy to mankind. The crimes of 
the Revolution will never he judged loo lightly ; Fox never 
excused them, but he saw it was unjust to attribute to the 
seven devils of democracy viccs»and wickedness which were 
far older than the Revolution. It to indeed the truest, and 
in one sense the bitterest condemnation of the crimes of 

1 / Vfiir#/, \k ajH, 
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tho Revolution whether at home or abroad, that they were 
not new hut the crimes of old France. Fox saw this 
truth, which escaped Burke; he divined also the intimate 
relation which existed between the excesses and the dread 
of invasion . 1 * * It is now known that the success or the failure 
of tho invaders was followed almost automatically by the 
lightening or the relaxation of the spirit of slaughter at home. 
Revenge itself has something of the gentle touch of mercy 
liy the side ol panic, and it was panic more than anything 
else which splashed Baris with the blood of her children. 

It was a true instinct that kept Fox amidst nil these 
horrors unalterably attached to the cause of tho Revolution. 
Rot us remember how its first acts must have struck him, 
IIu saw a great assembly of men drawn from all parts of 
France calling for religious toleration, demanding that no 
man should be arrested except in cases provided for by 
law, asserting that the free communication of ideas and of 
opinions was one of the most precious of the rights of men, 
abolishing a cruel criminal procedure, destroying the system 
under which judges bought their office from tho king, and 
declaring that tlus nation itself was sovereign. He saw, in 
a word, the downfall of feudalism. We can understand 
wills what rapture of hope and confidence Fox, who had 
fought so many losing battles for freedom, watched wlmt 
seemed the spontaneous triumph of Liberalism and Humanity 
In the very citadel of despotism, It was no difficult matter 
to satirise all these professions, when the hour of violence 
and slaughter came. Toleration when men must accept a 
dictatorship or go to the guillotine, no more arbitrary 
punishment and tlu; spectre of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
perpetually darkening Paris, the free commerce of ideas 
and no persuasion but the bloody will of the sansculot(e\ 

1 Cf» A/wArij vtd, v, p, 157. "Thtwo who were concerned in framing the 

Infamous numlfoiue* of the Duke of Brunswick, l\\<m who negotiated the treaty 

of Pllnll*, the impartial voice of posterity will pronounce to Imve l>ccn the 

principal author# of all ilime enormities which Jwve afflicted Immunity, and 
ttaaolatml Hu rape. 4 * 
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It is easy to laugh over the patriots and philosophers dis- 
cussing the metaphysics of revolution, and the rights of 
man, with the red-handed mob of Paris at their doors, and 
revolutions they never dreamt of rumbling over France. 
Yet we who can judge of these things from afar know 
that Fox was right when he stubbornly believed the collapse 
of the old system to have been the greatest thing that had 
happened in the world. Bloodshed and violence, murder 
and sudden death did not make up the Revolution, they 
divided but did not distinguish the new from the old, and 
the final triumph of the new order meant that the rights 
of nations conquered the rights of kings, and that the 
unnoticed millions of France were become the people of 
France. With the Revolution there came into politics a 
spirit of justice which inspired all the movements of the 
nineteenth century, and was destined to , -eate not only a 
new social France but a new political Eu y£e. The French 
Revolution gave morality a place in politics. Fox was 
nght in his view that its ideas, fantastic, vapouring, and 
tuvial as their expression often seemed, outweighed the 
irses its excesses brought on humanity. The cataclysm 
22 the September massages product IZ 

not S c L j 0 "' 6 idCaS Were endl, ™2 things, and 

t the transient apparitions of a mad philosophy. 

if-c ' Ven . the Paris that massacred, and rioted, and wrote 

£ Tf bl ° 0d S " d with n ™d deflTnt 

Eobespierr ° P to l °NT’ f b ° WCd '‘ S head f ° r tyrants from 

-at t s? ft f awn - we «■ - 

retribution on traded Mu't”? Whfch . naBm5 ’ s 
of all f t, v, J . aea tailure. Fox saw it m the midst 

W t bl00dstei “ d shapes the Eevolntion bore He 

human liberty ttaHt “Ifth ReV ° 1 " tl0 " was the cause of 
and that tht „ ' , . “““ *'“ '""Ion, 

spirit of that Revolutin ^ ° ne method b y which the 

t meth d “Siott , "°‘ bS eX ° rdsed or c ™ s, '=d. 

OI. proscription and a conspiracy of kings. 
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Fox's earlier view of France. I Ms :mi! 

justified? The Kevolntien ,Iw R,r 

mciHs of Furopo. Fox’s view of tho Coalition ’ 5T a 1 '™ MKe ' 
issue between Fiance and Knuland in n.p-m ‘J uehl [ H » s 
with Umuvolm unci Mmet. Fox’a relations will, Jin" r ?. Ifll,0,ts 
Talley, -am!. Damon's policy. Fox’s opposition o S™ iS 
illusions uhnul its umviiy, 1 1 u c Wft1, 1 ,u ^ 


T 7 °X‘S conduct in opposing the French Commercial 
A Ironty of I ;H6 and the war of 1793 ] las | jeon , * 

of » o»o of hh “ a, valuta." SVI, . c uZ Ct" 
n cuiloii.i blindnau to the Koiuudi of 1,1a policy litfor/tlic 
devolution, a, ,.l t„ *„ w | lic |, , „ w “ “ 

em-Hor apeak of l'nince m ■< (l.o Inevitable enemy,” Xlie 
spun or hw earlKsr policy may lie .summed up as Urn spirit 
of a peaceful Clmtlmn,. Peacefal It omphatically Va H ? C 
liated war, and the mimicry of war; he haled war for 
conquest . and lor trade; Iks hated too a peremptory and 
domineering insolence in foreign affairs. His immortal 
speech on Pitt’s mistake over Oaakow is mr Z he 
mas tremendous chastisement that has ever lxcn S iia> 
to that diplomacy of which Haalitt said that its bark is 

S/T But F • ttC ' N ° mttn wns CV(?r 30 merciless to 

He Itac ll\r\vM ,CtJ . WM ' K>C the l )cricc t,r isolation. 

, ,f d d11 , lho Whig hatred of (he Bute tradition and 

I lf held r rl V Vhidl l,uU matle ,,is father so notorious. 

^ , ^ nG,,,ml *J" uM 1% «n nctive and a con- 

slant pait in luiropc m the maintenance or the "balance of 
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power.” " By l lie balance of power In- meant, not that 
every state iihou Id lie kept precisely |.. it-, esistin,) iVoiuiers 
but that no state should In* allowed to become a dunm 
to the rent." To him, as to other \\ hi t: .. there, was on', 
dynasty which appeared to aim at that supremacy. The 
Bourbons seemed to hint the "bad •deeper/' of |r u 
He saw their handiwork whenever troubles arose, nnt j 
he thought the vigilance of their ambition must he 
countered by a diplomacy us constant, and as vigilant 
This view made him its anxious as Chatham had been' for 
a Russian alliance, it made him indignant that French 
attack had been invited by the policy which distracted on, • 
calorifics and spent our resources in the American .inanvl 
it made him support .strongly Pin's action in Holland in’ 

t789, and oppose ns strongly Pitt's Treaty („ 

1780, trance, he mutual, was tw runny * for 

.ohm, I way Cabin,.. at t|,„ ^ 

forces of bourbon ambition. 

That box carried this view to an extreme point in his 
opposition to tin: Commercial Treaty, ami that Pitt and Slteb 

SfTS 1 , U t I" 0 ' 0 t,n, j« l,tc,,wl may readily he 

admitted, but his view of the French system of |i .reign unlit v 

was not unreasonable. The two great French Lustre; 
under the Bourbon a^ime In Fox's liletime were Choiseul 
(i;C3-i?;o) and Vcrgonnc*. Cliutaul'* whole «| m | tntl | K . ( .„ 
to strengthen France for a war with Kughuid, which he re* 
fjartled as certain, and with that object to build up within 
the Auatro-l-rcnch alliance « combination of Hombon powers. 

iftClTa! v!! C / ftmily T 1 * 1 * «"*"** -"".phi 

177 1 risked *111 1 W to ,urc ign minister in 

7 M iiNlvCd and finally ruined the finances of his comitre in 

st,::. sr* ,•** 

EL and to 1 T r , tUn,t 7 ° f FfTjhind, These 

genrfes hnd\jraet 1 , lh « d, * ,H K c,,u «u« induct Vcr- 
minds of FtS n n ! t ! , * , ' u,d WCf0 sli)1 in the 
policy withihe l f l . r r !U, |' when VerHettntai reversed his 
) the Idea of forming an Anglo-French opposition 
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to Russian expansion in the East of Europe, and the Com- 
mercial Treaty was made. Fox’s policy had been to make 
diplomatic connections in order to maintain England’s 
position in Europe, and to preserve her from the necessity of 
a standing army. That position he thought to be threatened 
by the power which had been uniformly hostile, since he 
knew anything of English politics. There loomed up per- 
petually before his mind the spectacle of a restless, hostile 
France, marking her progress through alliances, combina- 
tions, defections, and intrigue by the chart of a constant anti 
unalterable ambition. 

With the Revolution this spectacle disappeared. The 
Bourbon policy was gone, however much of the Bourbon 
spirit of warfare still hung about Franco. Fox recognised at 
once that the Revolution had laid the spectre which had 
haunted his dreams for so many years. Writing on July 
30, 1789, to Fitzpatrick he said, " If you go without my 
seeing you pray say something civil for me to the Duke of 
Orleans whose conduct seems to have been perfect, and tell 
him and Lauzun, that all my prepossessions against French 
connections for this country will be at an end, and indeed 
most part of my European system of politics will be altered, 
if this Revolution 1 ms the consequences that I expect." That 
the Revolution was to leave Franco a constant force on the 
side of morality and moderation in European politics was an 
expectation events were very soon to dispel, though, with 
the exception of her conduct in Avignon, Revolutionary 
France was not a warlike Franco before she was provoked. 
That Fox was literally correct misbelieving that the Bourbon 
policy was over, events wore improve within six months. 
The chief illustration of that aggressive policy which had 
aimed at creating a solidarity of anti-English interests had 
been the family compact. In January 1790 there was a 
dispute between .England and Spain over the seizure of the 
English settlement of Noolka Sound on Vancouver’s island. 
If Revolutionary France had continued the diplomatic tradi- 
tions of Bourbon France, the family compact would have 
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l«:t:n curried out, ami there would have | H vit war win, 
iMii'lanil, Hut Hu* National Assembly did noi jlf , IVt , . 
oxcoiita dial instrument and Spain conceded Pitt's dci n liuls 

Them was a party in the Ass that wauled war with 

Kitf'limil, the mistniTulie patty which was concerned for the 
intereslN of ilw monarchy. With the majority of the 

Assembly there was open trpi.ipiun.v to (l »**.,, ,| w , WouU , 
have seemed to imply continuity of the fo, t :ij;«, policy tl f 
discredited dynasty, Fox may have Mvu <«r lie may 
liavr lii'cn woiiijf in rejinnliup llomboii PVamv in ,« M » 

Hu: inevitable enemy, and in opp,.,in i; war with Involution, 
my I'rantm ... t To speak of bit •'a,.,aS» ;: varies" fo 
In Iiverlnoli tlm Revolution which bad burnt up atony with 

1 m‘ I'm' r l o n,hlr " ,S ‘ ,t ' ,lhJ mM i:oiiipa!:i 

which held the llmirhons together, 

'I hc truth is that if tiny moral wan to hr drawn from that 
doctrine n| the balance of power which bad Inspired p„v' s 
mtspieioiH of loanee l«fnre iy;H it should have prompted 
Miijhshmeu to tier tl .npn in a veiy .hil'rimt .piaiter in 
Hmirbon htim-e had been a dan,<rr to tbr balance of power 
because she adopted certain ptim ipln, of jn.e( K n p lt |j, y which 
hiealene.d the independence of other nations, fi„i Jir j n . 
t iples mild lie imagined more directly subversive of the 
n| ! l.( N ur ..»l W i» and of the established order of Kmope than 
the pimdples on which Aust.la and I Win acini when they 
mvadnil. ranee after Ute declaration .4 pjh,it, i( »d the 

. l . mm ’ ^manifesto. Their prrleiia'oie. to interfere in the 
"> et util affairs of bVanee were accompanied |, y Vrry 

I s '.l^ 1 m W ' il ^ r<U " ,,,SCI " r " , ‘ l,,r »»wy muted at nothin, r 

'' ,lw I 1 '" "< 1 W When Pitt argued fo, war 

mm . ,l1 T k \ ia *»•« balance of power 

" ’ 'bJtJ'csHioii, box asked very justly why he had 
not interfered to protect that same principleVmt Austria 
mid IntSHia nix months earlier. That pfu knew the aims of 
1 i !' IUKi * clci,r froni Grenville's Idler of November 7 xjtp 

2; L7io?uL ^ firal t ' , " t «• »" 4 £ 

0111 Uf lhc « ,or ' ulw Wlmn'm Of Hie combined armies, 
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and that we were not tempted by the hope of sharing the 
spoils in the division of France, nor by the prospect of 
crushing all democratical principles all over the world at one 
blow. It is difficult to imagine any single event which 
would have given such a shock to the whole system of 
Hirope as the partition of France, which, amongst other 
things, would have made Austria and Prussia into maritime 
poweis, and yet Pitt’s Cabinet were ready to see it con- 
summated not merely in indifference but with something 
veiy much like sympathy. When France drove out her 
enemies and began to cherish dreams of conquest of her own, 
her ambitions were treated as immediate dangers. If despotic 
powers liked to dismember one kingdom, and to start out to 
dismember another, the vigilant policeman of Europe could 
watch undismayed and undispleased. 

Fox saw clearly the dangers of the Coalition. He saw 
first of all that it implied a rightof interference that was fatal 
to the independence of nations. He saw also that it could 
only act as a lash on the spirit and the wild terrors of France. 
His policy was not a policy of neutrality, but a policy of 
mediation. . He wished England to mediate in order to 
protest against a dangerous doctrine, to save France from 
an unjust war, and Europe from the scourge of her retalia- 
tions. His opinion was, that from the moment they knew 
a league was formed against France, this country ought to 
have interfered ; France had justice completely on her side 
when we by a prudent negotiation with the other powers 
might have prevented the horrid scenes which were afler- 
waids exhibited, and saved, too, the necessity of being 
reduced to our present situation. We should by this have 
held out to Europe a lesson of moderation, of justice, and of 
dignity , worthy of a great empire j this was his opinion with 
respect to the conduct which ought to have been adopted, 
but it was what ministers had neglected. There was one 
general advantage, however, resulting from this ; it taught 
the pioudest men in this world that there was an energy in 
the cause of justice which when once supported, nothing could 
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ilolbal. Thank Clod, nature had been lent: lo herself; tyranny 
Imcl been defeated, and those who hud fought for' freedom 
were triumphant ! " It is curious lo observe that Pitt did 
attempt in a tentative manner, and very late in the day to 
carry out some schomc of this kind. He produced in ifiti n 
paper containing instructions to the British Minister at St 
Petersburg, sent at the end of the year i to interest 
Russia to join with England in a joint mediation to avert Hie 
evds of a general war. When this paper was made public 
Pox approved cordially of the instructions but remarked 
very justly that, as they were never acted on and the p U)K , r 
never communicated to France, they were a dead letter i 
I HI, by ex pel I ini* Chauvelln three weeks later, cut short the 
experiment, ' 

Pitt had not acted in the autumn of i;'g.> to prevent the 
Invasion of Fr««i. II,, „ r , ' K, ,,.1.1 ,„i „,, s 

on^ci interested merely ns n luitu[nnt, jimvtir in t| li; 
struggle on the continent, for two definite ipiesUonH hud 
brought her into direct controversy with France, The first 
was the opening of the Scheldt and the danger to Holland 
the second the decree of November ly, 1 1 is doubtful whether 
Jit ter of these questions, oven if Franco had refused satis- 
faction or explanation, would necessarily have involved war. 
1 Iho “P° n, 1 n K of 11,0 Scheldt affected both our commercial in- 
teiostfl and our treaty pledges to 1 lollaud. As far as our com- 
merclui interests were concerned it must be noticed first that 
Utt humulf had been ready in 17H4 to encourage Joscpli n, 
o nsist on the opening of the Scheldt, nod see lily that i,y 
Uk. 1 eace of Vienna which closed this very war the Scheldt 

« «f t ,hu ;r " t ” wi - ^ 

i« in. ; sr;i s *» ziT 

«lro«Iy m war with IWi, «,„| Asorln In, JL V . T , ? 

»oi rnnlilki wltli tli c <]„ t ,iroin Vf? '‘T^ *'‘ rt,W 

i^-ckv refer* \« ii, « i^n»iui k r> ' ' ! tmti h* ^ Mr. 
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broke out, negotiations were actuMlvof the very tlme wai< 
sanction of Lord Auckland under «ie 
between the Dutch and Dumourte^ The*™ “* *!“ Hafiue ’ 

issue was the decree of November io n 7 ® e< ; oncl l 301111 at 

Ing “ fraternity and assistance to ftll 9 J)eo R plTsTvhtsTl| Pro '| lliS ' 
recover their liberty'' adopted in haste if tc the r ^ l '° 

of a particular appeal for hcl„ from A , C,ISCI,SS1 °» 

*«• io mZstzs: n 0 ,f 

merely applied to Powers at war win, v. 1 , . decree 

f halj if filtch an interpretation could be given effects 
be excellent. The decree itself iii.„ ,, ^ , ° ' ecls would 

by the Convention, was not a’cldiCri^^ 
Government, but one of the extravagances n f, f the 

long clothes; It was the motion of a pr j va tc meX,^-" 
approved of by many of the more oxnorinn^ i IT I bei > c,ls " 
about ft# r«„„„,iblu „ the motion which «"ooS t Tt <1 
cl,un B o the „nim) of Bordeaux. Unfortunately HmtatZS 
f I icncli einisHane« in knglfoh noli lies irivp ^ 

ated importance in the eyes of the Knglish Viover.nnen^ 1 ' 

whether these'Things wem worth’a wwtiTXtlmrT 
worth while to try to prevent a war, <»£ 

to try to define and limit it by negotiation. Fox pro. osed in 
December that a Minister should be sent to Paris to E wi h 
the provisional Government. His , v 

Without a division. Hut there seems some evidcnceTSpitl 
was very near acting upon it, for the Record Office contains tit 
imperfect draft of two despatches intended for someone oro 
coding as envoy to France, referred by Mr. Oscar ZtZ 

VJ c :t:r jx Thc . <* *» 

* T V™,'" ie rUCfl[,iU,lf ‘ tion events just 

wm b. : nnJcat * "”' 1 «■ 

hto nmjesiy nml l»li nllicn and ite French nation,” " immon > be ‘««n 
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preceding the outbreak of war. On December i st l*ii t hi l 
an Interview with Muret, in whirl. In, urged that either M 
or someone else nhouUl In, authorised by thr I<'icn< h (} uv l..‘ 
moot to confer with the Knglish Government. p ilt m,....., J 
thought that if this were done peace was mill p (m;i j|,| t . mZ 
I-rench Executive Council refused to replace Chauvelin who 
was obnoxious to Elf, as their agent for conferring with , * 
Knilhsh Government. Ett, on this, refused to npe.dr with 
Marct on .state affairs. Hat on January amid i|, { , l-Vondi 
Government in reply to Chauvdiu's complaints that ds 
position was tmolernhle, decided to recall him, and sent Mare! 
ns Charge d Affaires to Jum.lon to prepare the way f„r 
Dumouriex, who alter treating with the Dutch was to 
o London to treat with the Engird, Government. What 
litt desired on December ml, as a possible means of 
averting war, was thus accomplished Jannarv -„d 
Unhappily l.cfi.rc Mar, a had arrival, and | J m ^ 

of the decis on of the French Ciovcrnmein, Chiiuvclin had 
been ordered to leave England, " 

Of I’IU'm I anxiety to avoid war there can be no dmiht in 
the mind of anyone who has read the account of those 
momentous months in Krnm.f*« Lift ,,/w,uw. F , w ^ 

me more tragical than that story of the fluctuating hopes of 
peace, with Pitt holding out against the Court, Ids Cabinet 
and public clamour: box and Sheridan using „|| u w influence; 

to ureeW* V WHh U,e UeV0l,,li<m 1,1 l^suarle Chauvelin 
^ urge Ids Government to retract the November Decree- 

nimlr" f ’ r ' ) <,|,Cfu1, " ml m,roit ,n ‘*»e cause of peace s 
C miivdin, a vain coxcomb, full of airs and pompous Imper- 

of hTnr rVl 1 -' ,,Uri K ue ""*» the fancied triumphs 

aits, admiring his own awkward and Dud follies ■ I e 

lbun dreading and disliking war, overborne by Jirfssat and 

„ Vho vor J' »r the L lmcrfcrl„ B 
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appointed to succeed him and instructing h'im 
news to Grenville. Clrnnmt;,, .. . , n £ him ^ give this 

way to Dover and ignored it ec ® ,vetI this despatch on his 
other in Z nX. *Mnm t ? "“1 Maret ^ each 
himself hampered by ciianvelin-rcondu/unT f’ *° find 

<**-*« «» .s : r ff ■ r* * 

It wa. Ji», when the tZm it J? ° f ' 

war broke outd 7 1 ,onch Government that 

*r;?r iUl CXaCtly Pox,s alt, ' t,Kle the Winter Of 
*/9 2 ~93 it w necessary to notice : 01 

«£*?sasr335S 

Danion 1 fiM rla^ with 

m the month of August J 702 n t*. n / >° L g ailc 

«<* « «? -o °KV L* i’SSMre 

sentiment thut was fricndlv in 11110,1 611 the 

to allies If this objccMvns t„ l>e eV«UT“ 

Of he armed propaganda must be abjured. Hence D.nZ 
and 1 allcyrand looked with impatinco on a Z 

language of such men as Brissot and Cloot*. Later it Is 

wnr might still hn ve'lwen nvo Wcc^ Bui noioMiU *”» l, “! 7*" lhe lnst ” ,omcnt 
«. W3 i "Wnr is a ‘om ol ,J nmmy 

before it la known In Hie South.” i ' DatUoli ^ tan “ m lho Nort l» 

* »• ™* <• on>y inference, see PP ' iw6 "" d 
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, rlu> ij-nton accented and oufmeed the policy of am, nation 
h, by dial lln «*«• Mw W N- 

and Dantnn believed lie. own diplomacy had laded, l.dlcy- 
‘. m ,| was lints the informal representative in i .-uidonof the 
d ool which rep, .dialed ci mi, until and armed propaganda 
I , ,! bused its diplomacy on HriU*h hum ship. box repre- 
I ntcsi a Party which wished to support Prance against the 
Gotdilion without surrendering any P.uglish rights. lhe 
ndtumce ol' P'ox and his friends was thus used m two ways. 
Talleyrand, and for that matter Chauvehu loo, were made 
to understand that there would he no question n! hughsh 
sympathy with From* if France assumed any clam, to 
interfere with English affairs, whilst no oppoi tumly was lost 
to prevent the Killed, (iovernmenl Imiit taking any step 
which would provoke war. Chuuvelm announced to I a. 1 run 
on December 7th that Sheridan had told Inm that In \\lu|'s 
did not want war with Fiance " n il n’y a point d agression 
faite contra la llollamle,” hut that they would make common 
cause with Pitt, and that they were as aiird ol iiuir- cnlhs 
of the population, In repelling m.y idea o Prench mlerfeis 
enec. "Nous avous Men «ti.A «*»*>« w '"l-. domin' a la Pi, met 
l'uxemple d* uue revolution, nous sauious *«»'***» '"uvre. l« 
aien i\ noire lniuilire el par nos prop.es forces, p«mr per- 
fectionner notre gnuvcrnemeui et y njnuiei." 

Fox mid Sheridan did their utmost to strengthen the 
opposition to the idea of armed propaganda in Frame, uiul 
no French politician was under any illusion in to the terms 
on which their sympathy win to bo hud, Dr. U*. »"«J ■ KJ*" 
so far as to talk or Dm.loifs "alliance with tin- Whigs, 
The term lie used loosely to denote the identity ol their 
objects; Dunum dreading to make the struggle with the 
Coalition a war for some wild » eyed scheme ..J universal 
emancipation, Fox dreading to see Kngland involved m n 
war for a counter-revolution. It was one of lorn a Mlowers, 
William Smith, who acted as the agent in bringing J’.U am 
Marct together, and during the winter of 1792 »J 3 Pox and 
his friends were chiefly employed in counter-working the 
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mischievous energies of Chauvelin. As long as Pitt was 
holding out against the clamour for a crusade, he had no 
better or more industrious allies than the leaders of the 
Opposition. All the hopes of peace, based on the existence 
and moral importance of a party in France that opposed 
aggression, were shattered by Pitt’s concession to Court and 
popular feeling after the King’s death. Chauvelin expelled 
could do even more injury than Chauvelin intriguing and 
posing in London. Fox was doing all he could to support 
the peace party in France, and Pitt had given the war party 


an overwhelming argument. 

Talleyrand remained in London for more than a year 
after tire outbreak of war, and Dr. llobinct thinks there is 
some evidence that tire Duke of Bedford visited Danton 
in Paris in April 1793. The recollection of these diplomatic 
efforts to avert war in the eventful winter of 1792 remained 
on both sides of the Channel. When Fox made it his chief 
object to obtain the withdrawal of the proscription of the 
Revolutionary Government and to drive from office tie 
minister who had made it, he had in mind those strenuous 
attempts to secure the triumph of commonsense in two 
excited populations in 1792. Danton, for his part, reverted 
to his old wise and generous view of the foreign policy o 
Revolutionary France. On April 13th 1 793 j e ie P ' 
a motion by Robespierre demanding the dcath-penahyfo 
anyone who proposed to treat with the enemies of Fiance, 
Til speech in which ho threw over the November decree 
and in spite of Robespierre’s opposition a decree was adopted 
definitely repudiating the idea of lnterfciencc 1 
countries. "La Convention natioimlc declare, au nom du 
pcuplc franqais, qu’olle no s'immiscera en aucune 
Ians le gouvernement clcs autres P«‘ssances, mats e « dd 
dare, en mfime temps, qu’clle s’ensevelira pluUM. sous scs 
1 iron res mines quo do souffrir qu’aucune puissance s imm . 
Ians le regime intdricur de la Rdpublique 011 inflow ta 
creation ,le la Constitution qu'elle vent *e d°nneu 
stop was the preliminary to the negotiations Le Biun 
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to open up with England in May 1/93, negotiations that were 
divested of their slender hopes of success |>y the revolution 
of June and the fall of Dauton. 

Fox's policy can therefore only lie condemned by those 
who condemn the policy which Pitt professed to follow. 
The question to he decided is whether his own conduct or- 
tho conduct Fox advised was the more likely to | jive effect 
to the opinions Pitt expressed when he disclaimed all inten- 
tion of interfering in the internal allairs of France, when he 
avowed a strict neutrality in the quarrel between the Coali- 
tion and France, and when he argued that England should 
do her best to keep out of the war. Fill clearly thought 
peace possible on December l,he presumably thought peace 
desirable to the end. All Ins hopes indeed and the use of 
his special gifts were bound up in the maintenuuee of peace, 
for foreign affairs were a field of politics in which Fill had 
suffered his only great reverse. When war breaks out it is 
easy to point to provocations on the oilier side. Fill, it will 
bo admitted, had provocations in the opening of the Scheldt, 
In the decree of November, in Ilia extravagant welcome given 
to private Englishmen at the Uar of the Convention, in the 
activity of the French emissaries in England, mid in the lan- 
guage used by French orators about tlm English Government, 
almost as bitter and as reckless as Hurke’s language about 
the French nation. The one suit which was not a provoca- 
tion was that cm which Fill retaliated by sending Ghauvelin 
out of the country, lint if a man thinks war a misfortune 
for his country the provocations he has received are not the 
measure of the wisdom of his action, lie has to show not 
that he yielded to ft just resentment in declaring war, hut 
that lie spared no effort to save his country from what he 
regarded as a disaster to his country. What is to lie said of 
a Minister, who thinking war a calamity, having net in 
motion one process for preventing war by Ins message to St. 
Petersburg, having left open another avenue of escape in 
his indirect communications with the French Government 
and the conversations lie tween Dmmmrlc* and the Dutch, 
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made war certain before his own expedients to avert it had 
been tried by expelling Chauvelin and offering what was 
construed into an affront to France. The dispute in the 
Nootka Sound affair had dragged on for six months. The 
first decree that Pitt complained of had been adopted on 
November 16, and by January 24 Pitt had taken the fatal 
step. Yet there had not been wanting during those weeks 
hopeful signs of peace, If Pitt had been strong enough to 
withstand the King and to negotiate directly with the French 
Government, he would have given his own policy a fair trial 
under conditions that were at any rate not hopeless. 

There was one theory on which Pitt was right in his 
action and wrong in his profession, and Fox was wrong in 
both. It was the theory that war with a Revolutionary 
Government on any pretext was a duty just because it was 
a Revolutionary Government. Burke, Windham, and their 
supporters who hold this theory denounced the proposal to 
treat with bloodstained Ministers, and blushed for every hour 
of peace as a longdrawn infamy to England, the recreant 
Moroz in the day of Europe’s battles. If their theory was 
right, Pitt was right in expelling Chauvelin. But judged by 
the same theory he was wrong in inviting the l'rench 
Government through Maret to send an authorised agent to 
London, for in doing so he recognised the authority of the 
men whom Burke wished to treat as savages. If that thcoiy 
was right Pitt was right in refusing to define his quarrel 
with France, for in doing so ho distinguished the French 
Government from all other Governments, and made so purely 
domestic a concern, as the execution of their king, the occasion 
of war. On the same theory he was wrong In professing 
neutrality and an indifference to the internal affairs of Prance, 
and in holding any communications with Maret. 1 he best de- 
scription of Fox’s proposal is that it would have distinguished 
Pitt from Burke, that it would have distinguished a war for 
specified objects from a war of conquest, that it would have 
distinguished England's cause from the cause of the crowned 
freebooters, whose armies France had driven back across her 
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frontiers, anti that it would have left open all (hone doors to 
pence which Burke would have closed for ever. The truest 
comment on Pill's final acl is that it could only be. defended 
oil the assumption that his own policy throughout had been 
wronj.', and that Burke's policy throughout had been rij;ht. 

All box’s efforts in the winter of were directed 

to two points. The first, to secure a definite negotiation 
with France, the second dial our tpianvl should lie distin- 
guished from that of the Coalition by a specific statement 
of our grievances and our objects , 1 

1 Toms of die Aimndnunt, nmvnl Muniny u, Hut wp him, widi 

tluMillUKiUimmil, 1 1 1 (l t llics u»tfMi»My t win* itmv I hi* |iuwr f^iivniii' 

mail In Frame, have dhnlnl ilu* (..umn^.n ni »h r> id Fuiltiy upuM J die 
permniH tmt( property of hh MujriiyV >mhhvi\ mid Our ihry lm\r mindly 
declared wur upuinM Id* MajrMyuhd die Untied I'ooniiYi ; Out wr htmddy to 
It'AVtj ttl Il'iMlfC Ilk Mlijrhty, Out hl’i Miijnly'n t.dihjid l muutmu will rnrit I hr hi* 
HcIvcn with lint NliHU'd ynd itt dir iini|it!ci|.tHcc <d till' Imumu *d hh Muji e,!y'ti 
crown, Mini (lit? vltnllriUli.ii hi tin* n**to ot Mi | mel n uhlu^ dull Ihi 

wauling on their part Out nut eomdhiite to that lout Hint db < umI which 

Ilk Majesty \m hu lililih miton to r*|M'ei Ii. ih u brave Hint |t»y,0 |^..jdr, Ih 

rc|tdHii|{ cvtrry hoMlto attempt tt^aiiiM lhU uttd In r.m h i<Otrn triliorci 

uh nmy he nccchswiiy to induce Funcr lo tumml to *\u It irmu *d jmi jnr.oh'O hh 
nmy he coihhlcnt with die honour of hh Mujniyhi coomi, the m * wily of hh 
uIHchj uud the inlcrcil* of hh j>eople. 

Text o/ A'tttttuttwix mrtitity Aft\ /v t m Mtn.uy iH, i?u |, 

L Tlud it h nut fur die honour or i«»«rir^i^ t*l Ureal Ihiuin to nuke vv<u 

upon Fumcc on account uf the intrnml eirnmonamri of ilia t.-nnhy, Mr Out 

purpow either of huppren*iin» nr punUhhit! any iipiolonn nod prhn howevo 
pcmicluiiB in dud r tendency with It may prevail d»eie 4 01 *>if mutdiOiint* moohj* 
the French people any fmdcnhtr hum *d ^nvnnmrnt. 

H. Tlmt tlm pndicukr eompUhiH which have allied u^dion thr* 
conduct of the Fundi t’ovcnrnurni tu* ten of a lutoir to jmndy wot iit llir* liiM 
instmiM, withutn Imvlnj* Mirmptrd tn i.I.Mh irtlir^d hy Uitun, 

IHi Thill It uj'iibdi-. tu thU llmtwp, Out in rlu^ MU* Uih<M klwmi hk 

Mojcsty'a nilnlhtriTi, unO the ti^rniq td the Firm h ^MVitinihrui, tin* mM imntdr u 
(lid nnUuUn Mtrh mcttMirr* writ? likely Im piuTtir' wiihwiit a fu|>imr 4 

^ Hitt Kficvtim'tM nf which lliry iumpluiitfd } »iul j^ui. oluh Out 0u y n^vrr 
tihUcd ilhtlmitly tn die French ^ivctninriu wny irimi hm*I *^h»U0“i*v 4 tlm 
ftcctmuitm to which) on thr |»UTt of hriincc, wmihl itidoi c hu lu |«vi«4rvn<s 

In it aystem of ticuUnUiy* 

IV, Tlmi It ihm mil upttritr tlmt the nmoliy of Fofi»jir 4 hioI the li^htH of 
Imlopemle.iu imOonn, wltlcli Imvc ton hintnl «m grotmiU of wat Afuimt l rAitce, 
Imvo liccn uUcndetl tu by hk Majesty** oiirtiMcot in thp r,w of h4*ud, in the 
Invasion tif which indmppy emmuy Imih in die Unt tmd mom iw«nrty» the 
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He saw that if these measures were not adopted, England’s 
war with France would degenerate into a war for a counter- 
revolution. He had not long to wait for the dismal fulfil- 
ment of his warnings . 1 

most open contempt of the law of nations, and the most unjustifiable spirit of 
aggrandizement has been manifested, without having produced, as far as appears 
to this House, any remonstrance from his Majesty’s ministers. 

V. That it is the duty of his Majesty’s ministers, in the present crisis, to 
advise his Majesty against entering into engagements which may prevent Great 
Britain from making a separate peace, whenever the interests of his Majesty and 
his people may render such a measure advisable, or which may countenance an 
opinion in Europe, that his Majesty is acting in concert with other powers, for 
the unjustifiable purpose of compelling the people of France to submit to a form 
of government not approved by that nation, 

1 Pitt’s speech, July io, 1794. u If the honourable gentleman meant that the 
object of the war, ns expressed by ministers, was the destruction of the Jacobin 
government in France, he for his part should readily admit that it had been dis- 
tinctly avowed ; that it was still distinctly avowed, and could not be receded from : 

♦ . . The object was neither to be heightened by new grounds of success, nor 
relinquished from any temporary failures in the means of its attainment: and 
was one which he would never depart from as absolutely necessary to the 
security, and preservation of this country and her allies. It was not a war 
-of extermination, as the honourable gentleman had called it, nor was its object 
the conquest of France, but the emancipation of that unhappy country : not 
the destruction of an enemy, but the overthrow of an usurpation hostile to this 
and every other government in Europe, and destructive, even to the last ex- 
tremity of ruin, to France itself. It was impossible to forget that this was the 
object of the war, as distinctly avowed in his Majesty’s speech, and recognised 
by the House in a variety of proceedings, taken after solemn debate and de- 
liberate consideration ; no man of common candour could therefore misrepresent 
it, Let the right honourable member suppose that all France was united in 
support of the present system, yet he would be forced to declare bis detestation 
of it : nor could any argument lead him to believe, that a numerous and en- 
lightened people willingly submitted to the most severe and sanguinary despotism 
that ever stained the page of history, It was impossible to put an end to this 
most furious tyranny, without destroying the present government of France. 
The manner in which the honourable gentleman bad mentioned this country, 
and her allies by the appellation of despots, Mr, Pitt remarked, was a mode of 
speech so exactly copied from the French, that be was even surprised that the 
honourable gentleman used it, who, though sometimes their apologist, had often 
been obliged to reprobate their actions. Who were those that the honourable 
gentleman joined with the French in calling despots? The regular powers of 
Europe, Great Britain and her allies, united in one common cause, using the 
most vigorous endeavours to open to France the means to work its own safety, 
and for restoring order and prosperity to that distracted country,” 
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Fox saw too that such a war would ho a war of conquest. 
He measured the strength of that national sentiment, which 
the Government left out of its reckoning, and escaped Pill’s 
illusion that Falkland was entering upon a short war to 
liberate the French nation from its tyrants. Ho knew, and 
Pitt lived long enou|;h to learn the truth of an anticipation 
he derided in ij'p.t, that, a war to change tlu* government 
of France would unite the people of loanee. Just as he 
lightly believed her pride and tire stubbornness of her 
national sentiment to be. England's stoutest protection 
against the assaults of those French principles of which 
Burke liveal iu mortal terror, so he held that the intervention 
of Europe In French affairs would bind Prance moor closely 
than ever to the cause of the Revolution. What was said of 
Danton might truly be said of the Invader, that he had 
but to stamp his foot and an armed France would sprint; 
from the ground. Pill was llingiug’his armies against the 
power of nationality, the very power which was one day to 
break Napoleon. Fox saw this, at llut moment Pitt was 
promising himself a short struggle and an easy victory iu 
tiro springtime of the conllicl which was to desolate Europe 
for twenty years, To avert that catastrophe, he faced in the 
second great crisis of his life, bereft now of bis stoutest 
comrades, the myriad phantoms rtf menace, and brooding 
hate, and unforgiving fury, in which the darkness of the, 
hour avenges itself on those who dare to see beyond it. 


CHAPTER XI 


I-’OX AND NATIONALISM 


Uurke’H loar of Revolutionary principles. Fox’s fear of the spirit of 
conquest and tie spot ic repression. Fox anticipated the Congress 
of Aix-la-Cliapelle. '1’he rise of the principle of nationality, a 
principle strange to eighteenth century diplomacy. Fox one of 
the few to understand the power of nationalism. The great issue 
between Fox and Burke. 'Che same issue involved in the con- 
troversies of the nineteenth century. Fox saw that the conflict of 
ideas was not to be determined by the sword. Contrast with Burke 
and Windham. The consequences of Pitt’s policy to England’s 
place in Europe. 

"T MUST say that in every country — In Austria, In 
X Russia, in Prussia, in France, the only legitimate 
Sovereign is the People , and that only in proportion as 
Governments are the genuine Representatives of that 
Sovereign they are legitimate, and calculated to promote 
the happiness of the people. I must ever stand up in 
defence of those principles of liberty; of Whig principles, 
of those principles which brought about the Revolution 
of 1688, and which alone could justify it. Upon those 
principles the French, and not the English, were the proper 
persons to determine whether the .Bourbons ought to 
reign in France. That question being determined by them 
properly or improperly, it matters not; Austria, Prussia 
and Great Britain acted in the most unjustifiable manner 
in attempting to constrain them.” — Fox's Speech at the 
Meeting at the Shakespeare Tavern, October 10, 1800. 

It is Fox’s chief glory that in an age which blanched at 

SOT 
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thu falling of tile IkudiHo it wan tin* Declaration of 1’ilnilz 
that made him tremble for hninauily. The mic event .spilt 
the first blood in a revolution which transfigured France, 
and made her liberation crimson. The other was the first 
murmur of the fear and arrogance of palaces, to he followed 
by the Hrimswick Manifesto and the invasion of Franco. 
In the midst of these events Ihirlce saw danger to civilisation 
nowhere hut in the new and strange shape of a lawless 
political enthusiasm, which lie pictured as Anarchy marching 
through Europe. What Eon feaied was not this new horn 
hope of freedom and happiness, lull the much older monster 
of conquest mid ambition, which had already laid its grasp 
on distracted Poland, and now threatened with the same 
fate distracted Fruiter. If Iturhe foie aw the Empire, Fox 
foresaw the Holy Alliance, and the fongrexs of Ais la- 
Clmpelle. The principles Iturhe haled and dreaded became 
ultimately the foundation of Western 1. literalism, The 
dangers Fox dreaded have been a constant menace to 
national freedom. Iturhe triumphed; the nation listened 
and believed; he led a rabble, and won the unwelcome 
admiration of the King. In the Revolutionary wars of 
twenty years, which made and unmade states and frontiers, 
and left a black and riven Emojic, first one sale and then 
the other fought in the name of the right to settle the 
destinies of foreign nations, Fox was Itculen and all but a 
small remnant of Ids life was spent in preaching to men 
whose ears were deaf, Hut for a century the ) .literals of 
Europe have embraced the great doctrine of nationalism 
which he first maintained, and for the groan- r pari of that 
century England chose as the, .settled lusis of her polity 
the wisdom which the wise men of box's day rejected. 

The French Revolution opened the century in which 
nationality as a principle won its place in political opinion. 
Fox championed that principle fearlessly in Its first clash 
with the old world. It was largely Ids vivid sense of 
nationalism, Ids jealous belief that England had n very 
special civilisation of her mvn. that made him insist from 
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the first, that England’s interests were bound up with the 
triumph of the doctrine that the right of a nation to chose 
and develop its own civilisation was sacred, He looked on the 
struggle of France to maintain her just rights against Europe, 
in the spirit in which Englishmen afterwards looked on the 
struggle of Europe against Napoleon, and English Liberals 
watched the struggle of the captive nations to break through 
the prison bars of the Metternich system. The spirit that 
made English Liberals welcome the independence of Greece, 
the regeneration of Italy, the emancipation of Belgium, and 
^11 the revolts of the nineteenth century against foreign rule, 
made Fox withstand the claim of Europe to force France 
back again under the heels of a fallen despotism, It is not 
curious that the doctrine he fought for fell strangely on the 
ears of polite Europe. No century had been quite so busy 
as the eighteenth .century with the royal traffic in states 
and peoples. In that incessant hum, peoples might be 
thankful when they were instruments and not immediate 
plunder. When the Emperor wished to exchange Lorraine 
for Tuscany, or the Netherlands for Bavaria ; when crowned 
heads arranged to divide Poland or Sweden ; when do- 
minions were rounded off here, and kingdoms severed there, 
kings and ministers might haggle and bargain and cheat, 
the populations that changed masters were so much random 
merchandise. Such an Areopagus was scarcely likely to 
give much of a hearing to the claim of Revolutionary 
France to rearrange her own affairs, a claim denied to 
old oligarchies now made by an insurgent people flout- 
ing thrones, and principalities, and powers. The partition 
of Poland was typical of the spirit of the eighteenth 
century. The making of Italy of that of the nineteenth. 
Fox belonged to the nineteenth. To understand in how 
chilling and ungenial an air he maintained the sentiments 
that half a century later were the sentiments of England, 
it is only necessary to read the letters of Grenville in 1792 
and to see there not a continental despot but an English 
statesman, wishing well to the expedition on which the 
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austere judges of the Revolution had set out not merely to 
punish an upstart people but to rob the very sovereign for 
whose rights they had drawn the sword of social order. 

The power of nationalism has been underrated in other 
calculations than those of the monarchs and of Pitt in 
1792. It was underrated by Napoleon, who broke against 
it the most tremendous combination that man has ever 
handled, the greatest generals, the most splendid armies, 
the terrific vengeance of an outlawed people, and the 
flashing sword of the Revolution. It was undenated too 
by the Powers who rearranged the map of Europe in 1815, 
Greece, Italy, Hungary, the Balkan States, creations of the 
silent forces that confound the wisdom of Chancellois, have 
destroyed the plans and dispositions of Vienna. In those 
plans Metternich carried out the very scheme Fox dreaded 
in 1792. The settlements of Vienna were designed to 
imprison all the liberal and national enthusiasms of Empire 
behind a system which gave every autocratic mlera diiect 
interest in maintaining Austrian rule over unwilling 
foreigners. One by one those settlements have almost 
disappeared. Metternich might have guessed that he was 
rebuilding Europe on a foundation of sand, for he had 
seen something of the power of national sentiment in the 
Napoleonic wars. First Napoleon, and then the Allies had 
appealed to that sentiment in Italy. To each there had 
been a quick response. Metternich was attempting to re- 
establish Austrian power by suppressing the very sentiment 
the allies had invoked against Napoleon, and the attempt 
to suffocate nationalism in Italy could not succeed per- 
manently. Napoleon again could have seen in the behaviour 
of threatened France, a warning against his provocations 
to the national spirit in Spain, Switzerland, and the Tyrol. 
But there was little to warn men in 1792. Fox was laughed 
at when he argued that to threaten France ’was to unite 
her, and that to make war on her to restore a hated govern- 
ment would call out unsuspected energies of resistance. Pitt 
thought his task was easy. In Holland there had been no 
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national resistance when first France, and then England 
and Prussia, had interfered in her affairs. It may indeed 
be doubted whether any other continental power than 
France could in 1792 and 1793 have flung back seven 
invading armies, and saved her soil from the foreigner. By 
a happy fortune the Revolution had broken out in the one 
nation which could, in the surroundings of 1789, have 
survived it, Rousseau, who had given to men and women 
the surging and tumultuous hopes of a new order of 
happiness and social justice, had touched patriotism with a 
new passion, and made France what she had never been 
before to the commonest of her children, Europe divined 
little of this when she sot her armies in array against 
Revolutionary France. She was grappling with the un- 
known. Fox was one of the few who knew the strength of 
that passion, whose first triumph over the Coalition he 
watched in the autumn of 1792 with the rapture with which 
Liberals of a later generation watched the play and sweep 
of the forces that crumpled and annulled elsewhere in 
Europe the forged title-deeds of conquest. 

It is important in order to appreciate the great principles 
which Fox maintained in the Revolutionary war to put on 
one side the sinister elements of ambition and greed and 
to suppose that every monarch in Europe was a Burke 
acting with a single eye to the public good, and inspired 
only by those unreasoning but sublime appeals, to which 
Burke taught so much that was good as well as so much 
that was insincere in his own country to vibrate. When 
the ground is cleared, it is easier to distinguish the principles 
that were in conflict. It then becomes apparent that the 
argument Fox resisted so strenuously is precisely the 
argument on which the rights of nationality have been 
challenged in the great controversies of the nineteenth 
century. In Burke's eyes the Revolution was a crime 
against a civilisation which Europe was bound to protect. 
France was claiming the right to build a state on new 
principles fatal to her own happiness, and intolerable to 
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hoc neighbours who worshipped the jealous gods of mon- 
archy, religion and esta! dished order. Tlu: Revolution 
was an atrocity, which outraged every living king, f rom 
St. James’s to St. I'etorsburg. The, war between Kurope and 
France was in this view a civil war. France was an out- 
law, and the armies of Kurope were the implacable Kttmcni- 
des, lumliug a parricide government. Until that punish- 
ment was complete ami the overthrown orders restored, dm 
stable civilisation of Kurope was in dauber. The war was 
willed to oblige Franco to conform to a civilisation from 
which she had fallen away, to her own misery and shame. 
It is this basis of Ibis argument that the mutual civilisation 
of a state is a proper subject for the interference ami con- 
trol of other nations, who believe their own to lie better. 

There was the same great conOiei of ideas in French 
politics. The Revolution opened with declarations of the 
most .scrupulous respect for the rights ami sensibilities of 
nations. ) 5 y the Fourth Article of the tha n e on pence and 
war, the Constituent Assembly had renounced in May 1790 
all Ideas of compiest, and ail designs of interference with 
the liberty of any people. To this mood there succeeded 
the fiery propagandist!! of the* Ginmdius, the wild deliriums 
of universal liberation, the mischievous fantasies of men 
like llrissot who, in M. Aulard’s language, " mnnit i palest it 
I 1 Kurope," a phrase that is not innppioptinle to iUirke, 
Robespierre, who afterwards defended this view of foreign 
relations against 1 button, warned Ihissot at that time that 
no one liked armed missionaries nod that the first im- 
pulse of nature was to treat them as enemies. 1 The best 
expression of libera! sentiment comes ft out a man whose 
flexible conscience learnt to condone wholesale compiest : 
it is to be found in Talleyrand's paper of November 179a, 
published by Ur. Rnbinct among the "pieces justificative* " 
to his Danton Hmiftrt, "On a nppris, enfm, qtte iu veritable 
priinutie, la sculc utile et raisonnablc, la settle tpii convlenne 

1 Aulurtt, filmic* ct le v ni* wr In Hfaihuinn tianyalw, ** M illyC. malic 1I11 
premier wmilu! il$ Milut intMiw/ 1 
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.I clos homines fibres et <5clairds, est d’ 6 tre mclitre chez soi 
et de n’avoir jamais la ridicule et funeste pretention de 
retro chez les autres,” Burke’s spirit was to be seen in the 
champions of armed propaganda and also in the apologists 
later of Napoleon’s aggrandisement. Napoleon was conquer- 
ing, but it was the triumph of a crusade; he was crushing the 
independence of other peoples, but he was giving them a set 
of infinitely bettor laws and institutions than they had ever 
known. His armies swept through Europe, but though 
they carried fire and sword from country to country, they 
carried too the energies of a just and sublime civilisation, 
the arts of a new and diviner government. Burke wished 
England to be the soldier of civilisation, and for him 
civilisation was the old order. The Burkes of French 
democracy wished France to be the soldier of civilisation, 
and for them civilisation meant the new order. 

What again was the apology for the Mcttcrnich system 
but the same argument, that the foreign civilisation imposed 
on Austria’s dominions was better than any national 
civilisation the inhabitants of those dominions could create? 
Metternich and the statesmen and diplomatists of Europe 
who were accessories to his policy in 1815 , and those who 
defended his system, in the agitations and tumults in which 
it was at last to perish, did not admit that they were 
wantonly repressing freedom and just aspirations. They 
argued that they were taking the best measures for the 
happiness of the very populations who fancied themselves 
the ill-used victims of dispositions that were in truth bene- 
volent. They would have said in Burke’s language that 
their subjects had a manly, regulated liberty, that civilisa- 
tion was an order they must learn to accept and not try 
to create; that their headstrong impulses would bring 
infinite suffering upon themselves, if they were not governed 
as subject peoples: they could only really be free when 
they wevc kept In leading strings. There is nothing in the 
world so unselfish as tyranny, 

There will always be men who are disposed to postpone 
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national freedom to tin* interests ol material older, and who 
shut their eyes lo the hnuiulaties of iialiomdity, in their 
passion to stamp a particular character on mnvillinp peoples. 
Their lan|;tiaj:<; in one century was the luiiptinpe of a mystic 
crusade, hriupiui' the worth ol Heaven upon a rebellious 
nation ; in another the lev, pliueiiiij; tones «d p a ridne.r ieutilie 
prose, tin' aifpimeiiC. of men to whom all pnvcimmut is a 
function of police, and the lilt: of a nation it mere symmetry 
of administialive excellence ami pirtlshm, A Inmtlrcd 
yea is after llurke, there have been men who thought they 
had found a lye .to wash tint all the hues and iidoms that 
distini'iiish nations, To sin h uatUK's tlm only lest is the 
mechanical, and judged superficially by that test many 
a nationalist movement is disappointiitj; ni"itph. It is to 
the credit of the I. literals of tfty.H that Ihry answered such 
aipmnent-i Imldly with tin* hrliei that sell government is 
I miter than pood povriumcut, It is the essence of the 
IJhcral temper ament that it believes a InssLiti which poes 
ill raps to In: preferable to all the port Ions luxuries of slavery; 
and that it holds the varieties ami disnepam ies ol civilisation 
to he better for mankind than a pnm monotony of drilled 
perfection. It would Ire wronp to umleuate the obstacles 
of prejudice anil (ear, the mvimnirs of the Revolutionary 
wars which the Liberals of the nineteenth century had to 
overcome, when they maintained that the Ninp.ua of national 
.sentiment should be used to drive the wheels and engines of 
civilisation, npninsl the utpiunrnl that those rupinci were 
designed for no other put pose than to keep that sentiment 
under. Hut what were their difficulties compared with I him* 
box faced in 171 pi? IHs pmciatioii knew nothin}' of the 
moral forces of tin’s new element in politic*. The l.ilmruh 
of 184K had behind them a tradition of popular reform, Hud 
the spectre of democracy had last half its terrors. The 
Whips of tjoja were not even agreed that any measure of 
Parliamentary reform was desirable. The Liberals of ffrtyH 
had seen one great net of national emancipation carried out 
by the joint efforts of three European Towers in a distant 
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sea. In 1792 there had been no people in Europe released 
from foreign rule to accustom men’s minds to the idea of 
nationality; the European monarchs were not allies but 
enemies of the claim of France, and the country where the 
experiment was to be tried was not distant, but at her very 
doors. In 1848 there was no immediate menace to the 
interests of any English class, and England could breathe 
freely whilst she played the part of the friend of freedom. 
In 1792 the governing classes of England saw their own 
doom in the resounding ruin of the old order in France, and 
behind the figure of Burke with his hand uplifted to heaven 
there mustered ancl trembled all the creeping things in 
politics, their eyes fixed on their quit-rents and their mono- 
polies, and all the treasures and luxuries of earth. 

It was an easy thing again for Wordsworth to write the 
indignation of a high-minded Spaniard in 1810, when 
Napoleon said he was conquering Spain for her good : it was 
not an easy thing for Fox to write the indignation of a high- 
minded Frenchman in 1792 when Burke called on Europe 
to conquer her for her good. The high-minded Spaniard 
was our ally; the high-minded Frenchman was our enemy. 
The civilisation of the high-minded Spaniard was outwardly 
order; the civilisation of the high-minded Frenchman was 
outwardly disorder. On the Duke of Brunswick’s banners 
there gleamed all the emblems the rulers of England loved ; 
on Napoleon's all the emblems they hated. The bravery 
that withstood Napoleon when he seemed Invincible is the 
solitary good thing iti a generation of political disaster 
to England. To understand Fox’s bravery In 1793 wc 
must forget ail that wo know now of the Revolution, the 
bad and brittle system Burke hoped to restore, and the 
splendid tenacity of France, and remember alone that the 
governing classes of England not only longed to destroy the 
Revolution but thought that task simple. We know to-day 
that there was no instance in which the claim to control a 
foreign nation was less justified, if judged by the material 
tests of order and happiness, than the instance in which 
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Burke urged that claim, ami licit there was tin ln»tancc in 
which there was so much to fortify a claim, which Liberals 
can never acknowledge, as in the ease of Napoleon'-; aggres- 
sions; the JCngluud nf Fox's generation forgot the back- 
ground in the hlontl ami lire that they saw before them. 
Unless all these things are kepi in mimi, it is impossible to 
appreciate the clear-eyed courage with which box maintainetl 
that it maUcrcil not whether the internal civilisation of 
France was good or had; it was the national civilisation 
of France, and it was therefore the highest interest of 
J'lnrope to hold it sacred. 1 There have been men enough 
since t y {)2 to sinter at respect for nationality ns a mere 
ribbon or idle and trivial sentiment, Fox bud to withstand 
not merely selfishness or ambition ora thin-lipped cynicism 
but the Protean shapes of n panic so tremendous that con- 
quest, partition, the breaking of treaties, ami infinite war 
were looked upon even by honest men as mere scarecrows 
compared with the danger that threatened humanity if 
France was left to make her Revolution unmolested. 

In such an atmosphere of terror it needed no little dis- 
cernment to understand that a challenged civilisation must 
trust to something else than the sword to pioteei itself from 
a moral invasion of ideas, Burke and Windham thought 
that Fhiglund must ways 11 wiir iWWi/ww on the ideas of 
the Revolution, Fox saw that whatever else the sword 
could decide, it could not decide the justice or the social 
beneficence or the endurance of the Revolutionary civilisation, 
any more than the pillory or the dungeon could determine 
where truth lay in the quarrels of doctrine. Tim Revolution, 
ns Burke saw, in so far ns It summed tip new hopes and 
notions of justice, was not local just because it was spiritual, 
That was the reason, Burke argued, for treating it by the 
concerted methods of a Fairopran police. Fox drew the 

1 " ll*> 'IiwijjIiI llir |>i envoi rlftte el cavcrmtit ni la )-inim> anjiliinj; tallin l!wm 
mi object ut imluitimi tml tie ni-lnoiiif .1 ».» a i«ai»UI>te Owl flic 

Ijnvcinmciii nf every lmle|Mmitenl M»ie vm% i„ |* m?uM )<y rtw»e who were in 
live initlcr li, Anil uni by fmclart fm«," FeU i, i vnl. v, g, 21, 
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profoundcr moral that for this reason it was all the more 
important to treat it as an opinion which could only be 
beaten out of the field, by creating a public opinion .which 
would prefer something else. On this reasoning the excesses 
of the Revolution were an argument against making war upon 
it, for the more unattractive its ideas the less was the danger 
of moral contagion. Burke thought those very excesses an 
argument for war. The best comment on Fox’s belief was 
the readiness with which the English nation accepted out 
of sheer horror the iniquitous oppression Pitt and Dundas 
instituted in England and Scotland. No sword could avert 
the ideas of the Revolution from England half as successfully 
as the reflected glare of the red skies of Paris. 

In the panic of 1793, men traced all the anarchy of 
France to the first concessions made by the king, and they 
argued that, to protect civilisation, its champions must stop 
all reform, and attack with carbine and bludgeon the ideas 
that spread confusion. Fox argued that the true protection 
was to be found in competing with those ideas for popular 
allegiance. He saw, that is, in the Revolution, a reason for 
granting, not for withholding reforms just because he saw 
that if the Revolution made a universal appeal, the rulers of 
Europe must give their peoples a civilisation that they cared 
to preserve, more precious in their eyes than all the pros- 
pects the Revolution offered. To make war upon the 
Revolution was not to convince men that its Ideas were Illu- 
sory, to redress their grievances was to convince them that 
their own laws were worth preserving. If the Revolution 
was evil, it was to be kept from other countries by op- 
posing to it the spiritual energies of a free people inter- 
ested in maintaining a civilisation they were proud to call 
their own. If it was attractive it was important to teach 
the nation that peoples had as much reason as their rulers 
to dread it. Napoleon’s profligate ambition which attacked 
the things which the people of Spain prized, and not only 
their rulers, ultimately raised up against his military 
aggression the very barrier which Fox saw rightly to be 
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tUo only barrier against the mural invasions of the Revolution 
Thu essence or this arfjnmuit was a profound Inlu-r t| nl o' 
li.tans.ta demanded that the competition of 
lie ideas of civilisation should he peaceful mid ».* warlike 
J'ox saw that the necessities ami the moral shm, lards 0 f 
humanity, anil not tin; violmcn u( Kt'Viilutii»n»iry m* vracllon 
ary warrior would decide where either civilk.t ion should 
prevail. I Ins conspicuously modern idea has often vanished 
hem men's min, hi. when they cast about for some hlnh 
principle on wlnclt to condone or defend actions that were 
due to tin; much less deliberate impulses of passion and 
revolt tfe. The wavs of the French Involution showed hoy! 
truly Fox had judged. Of all the Powers (hat drew the 
.sword ,m France in I?')/, (lie only one that ijained a shade 
advantage to compensate the losses of that Mrumde acted 
precisely on Fox's principle. When Stein aho|i,hed serSn 
in IntHsia. the motive power la-hind that .efotm was the 
appreciation of the f-reat (tilth that Pius-da mimt have a 

wid rr'd r -n ynt * Hiu " th "" vM k worth 

wit.lc to de end. I he swo.d itself did not save a Minele 

community from the moral invasion Ih.rke dn-aded. Spain 

u-sisted that invasion when it became apipession. because 

Sa C uh| Un, f l' 1 H ‘T' l,,inK l,U! "t Spain cherished. 

1 jl l t T 1 . In,l,ldy il because Stein pave tile people 

o J nitmia somelhinp they cherished. Hd, rim,, chose French 
hwunment and persisted in that choice ri,*ht thrmijrh the 

ran! to ‘ bad much more 

(her i u ' civilisation limit Austrian, Prussia left 

lie Code Napnieon in the Rhenish Provinces in iHja just 

tlmiTdVhesM , ’^ tcr . ,uul l,, " rc congenial to the population 
ha, Uk best institution, Prussia could K ive them. Reform, 

of SlhtllS S P ,ng t0 th * KevdmI,, *'< «« only way 

nromNV *1° " WIC<I llwt tlw m P f «ihue of Hu.ke's project 

of relo mlc^ “I™ ° f Ms 'h»l the civilisation 

clvilhritlon :?£ W<w bt?Ut ' r the 

uulal Kurnfw, that the Revolutionary wars 
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-I what was the higher civilisation, and that war there- 
Ud make the award, different though that award was 
ivhat Burke expected, between two civilisations. This 
-jly a superficial view. What made Italy, Belgium, and 
C3 recover their freedom was the fact that the peoples 
ly, Belgium, and Greece found a civilisation they pre- 
to the civilisation they had been forced to live under, 
made the cause of the Revolution triumph in France 
the Restoration, was the fact that its civilisation satis- 
k vhilst the restored civilisation did not satisfy the 
tions of the people. It was spontaneous choice and 
compulsion that ultimately settled these questions, 
ifjst free peoples, or peoples capable of freedom, it 
t moral supremacy which decides in the long -fun 
or a particular nation chooses one civilisation or 
jv. The France of Rousseau or Voltaire had moral 
itions for Europe, not less vivid or lasting than those 
Franco of Napoleon. It is not her prowess on the 
icld that has given France her proud eminence in great 
. She had led the mind of Europe long before the 
n armies overran her frontiers, and the first rapture 
I by 1789 is the best support of Mirabeau’s argument, 
peaceful revolution would spread democracy more 
r iiy war. 

ore was another important respect in which Fox saw 
re clearly than did most of his contemporaries into 
1 sequences of l’itt's policy. Ho hated and fought the 
plan of making war on the Revolution, instead of on 
jrcssions of France, by means of subsidised coalitions, 
3 he knew that by that plan England was definitely 
, for a much longer period than most men imagined, 

: freedom, not only in France but in Europe. Pitt, 
.cl Turgot's zeal for improvement, had no attachment 
lorn, and lie looked upon foreign politics as the art of 
U on the government of Europe, just as he looked upon 
ic politics as the art of carrying on the government of 
cl, with the minimum of friction or disturbance, or of 
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concrete hardship to the governed. Under l’itt':i policy Kmr„ 
IuiuI'h cause in Europe was essirntially the cause of dynasties 
and only casually and randy the cause of fivcdoiu. J.*,, x 
wished it to he the cause of freedom, and only the cause of 
dynasties when dynasties were piolnliiig freedom. It was 
the result of the course that Pitt followed licit for thirty years 
England pursued a policy in Europe of which it is not an unfair 
description to say, that the chief glory of her foreign policy 
since has consisted in reversing it. The first eonsnjuencu of 
l'itl's policy ami fill's suhsidies was the second partition of 
foltuul, and there was a hitter truth in box's satire that in 
crushing Kosciusko the King of Puieiin was cm lying out 
the spirit of the policy to which I'itt committed England. 1 
fill himself had as little respect an the King of Prussia for 
the rights or the sensibilities of peoples. He proposer! 
without the slightest provocation to destroy the .Republic of 
Genoa and to add Genoa to the swollen possessions of the 
Ilnpsliurgs, and, when this design was abandoned from fear 
of Russian jealousy, the annexation of Genoa to .Sardinia 
was substituted for it. lie proposed to place Height m 
ngainst its will under Holland, and this scheme was priced 
by his successors ns one of the chief treasures of ids states- 
manship, In all his dispositions for battle against the 
Revolution and against Napoleon, lie proceeded on the 
assumption that the peoples of Europe might lie neglected, 
if the sovereigns of E.urope could lie bribed or threatened 
into war, and that the cause of social order was the cause of 
dynastic expansion, 

llus first fruits of tills policy were seen after 
It had been Pitt's leading idea that nothing was a crime 
if it aggrandised Austria as « rival to France, After 1814 
the foreign policy of England was the foreign policy of 
Austria, the foreign policy of the Congress of Aixda-Clmpclle, 
and the rehabilitation of precarious tyranny. Plunder, and 
robbery, and the breaking of faith were not only condoned but 
encouraged, where (hey were the acts of men who had some 

1 IW* fy/f Vi V, jtb 
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immediate interest in maintaining their inheritance or their 
lawless acquisitions against the murmuring hopes of freedom. 
An English fleet helped to batter down the will of Norway 
and to compel her to take Bcrnadottc as her master. In 
Hanover torture and the wheel were restored without a 
protest. At Madrid, at Naples, and at Turin, the English 
Minister was Metternich’s loyal ally, in his attempt to suffo- 
cate constitutional government and to expand the authority 
of Austria. When the Bourbon convolvulus stretched once 
more round the bruised ambitions of constitutional freedom 
in Naples and in Spain, no English Minister intervened 
either at Naples, where Intervention was easy, or at Madrid, 
where it was difficult, to protect populations from the worst 
effects of that blighting and deadly embrace. Encouraged 
by Austria, and not discouraged by England, the Ferdinands 
set to work with blithe alacrity to destroy the Constitutions 
that had been promised to their subjects, whilst English 
diplomacy was used, happily In vain, to induce Sardinia to 
accept Mettcrnich’s dangerous alliance. The policy on 
which England and Austria agreed in 1814 was Pitt’s policy 
of making Europe a continent of garrisons. It was in Fox’s 
spirit that a generation later English diplomatists were all 
eager to make Europe a continent of peoples. 
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FOX AND THF. FUKNOll WAR 

Pitt's policy mitwavilly nauiiulitiuiy, I mi c«rmi,illy omnisicitt. Ho 
lluinijhl iciuoralinn nl imoiaii by iiiimiiI llir inlimtim tt) French 
power. loos itppteini llm y in (i) inijuit ourilrtrnie, { 3 ) 
iiKgnuiilIstiiK Fiamc. 1'c.nm «f Aioinn, HilirMuor tirineru 
Fox uiltl I'iU in myoiu! mil, Fill i>t llir I..iu .mil Fox to 
Kutopr. The. k trill t oulilimi oiol A wan hi;. I'm .uni Wimlhion 
nn military system. I.nsi riiioi in inoUn prate with It, mcc. 
CliaigcM ti^itiiihi Fox's punimom. 

F TT wan no devotee of the idea of u mi uulo, fur if lie 
hail none of Fox's respect (or the Ni'iiHihilitics of 
peoples, III? had none of Hurkr'n overwhelming passion for 
the established order in Fiance. 1 1 one preoccupation 
was the deliverance of Kngliili inO ietifi from the menace 
of French supremacy in the Low t'ointiries. Rut though 
he did not shore the passions Hnrkc invoked, 1'iu thought 
he might use them : popular panic* or popular enthusiasms 
were forces that statesmen who weir tmhjrct to neither 
could make their mslriitncupi, and hit knew well hmv 
to play on both. If his utlcmmrs and conduct were taken 
in order, nothing could he more irtrousisirni or erratic than 
Fill's policy throughout the war. When the war luoke out, 
Pitt denied that it was a war for effecting a domestic re- 
volution in France. Ry January 1794 three important things 
had happened. The French Imd hern driven out of the 
Austrian Netherlands; they had formally superseded the 
November decree offering assistance to foreign peoples by 
a decree disclaiming interference with their neighbours, 

(April 13, 1793,) mid they had made private overtures 

in 
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through Maret to the English Government. Yet the King’s 
speech began with a declaration, " we are engaged in a 
contest on the issues of which depend the maintenance of 
our constitution, laws, and religion, and the security of all 
civil society.” The war was at this stage a war against 
revolutionary principles in France. Fox was beaten by 
two hundred and seventy-nine to fifty-nine votes in his 
amendment to the address, " To state the determination of 
this Mouse to support his Majesty in the measures necessary 
to maintain the honour and independence of the Crown, and 
to provide for the defence and safety of the nation : but at the 
same time to advise his Majesty to take the earliest means 
of concluding a peace with the French nation, on such terms 
as it may be reasonable and prudent for us to insist on. 
That whenever such terms can be obtained we trust that no 
obstacle to the acceptance of them will arise from any con- 
siderations respecting the form or nature of the Government 
which may prevail in France.” By December 1795 the 
Government had completely changed its tone, and was 
ready to listen to proposals, and by October 1796 , (after 
the break-down of some indirect negotiations with Bar- 
thdlemy,) it announced that it had actually taken steps for 
a negotiation. Yet in the interval between 1794 anc ^ *79^ 
nothing had happened to make it easier or safer to 
treat: France was back again in Belgium, her armies had 
won Holland and the mountain passes of Spain and Pied- 
mont, and Prussia had fallen away from the Coalition. The 
negotiations collapsed, and when next a proposal came from 
Franco In 1799 it was rejected, on the ground that it came 
from a revolutionary Government, though it was precisely 
with the same Government that the Peace of Amiens was 
signed the following year. 

But behind all these contradictions there was a perfectly 
consistent policy. Pitt wanted to reduce France to her 
original limits ; and though he had none of Burke’s feelings 
about an unanointed Republic, he made the re-cstabllshment 
of monarchy his end, because he came to identify that 
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re-establishment with the restoration of the old limits of 
France. After seven years of war for this object, I’itt was 
obliged to relinquish it and to support a peace that left 
France infinitely more powerful than she was in <>r 
I794> when he talked of a war of extermination, Hut until 
that day of exhaustion came he fought lot his one end, 
tlie evacuation of Belgium, by every means in his power, 
lie used the ambitious and the rapacities of die huge states, 
and the weakness of the small. He stimulated mid tried 
to direct the territorial appetites of Austria ; he Hunt; sub* 
sidies to the Kmpcror and to Prussia; he bullied Denmark, 
Tuscany, and Genoa; he threatened Switzerland ; he was 
ready to help the thujgrcs in recovering their privileges, 
or to help the Powers to appropriate French territory, 1 The 
Qulberon expedition and its sequel were to Fox an net 
of meanness and folly, to Burke an act of treachery, to 
Pitt they were merely an experiment, Pitt thought 
that an alliance with the Royalists and ('nirailutlonaHstM 
might help him to re-establish monarchy in loanee : when he 
found the thnigrtis' support worthless, and their pretensions 
exorbitant, he abandoned the whole project of making their 
cause his own. Fox saw in that alliance au unmistakable 
sign that our war was a war of internal inter Terence; Burke 
saw in it a sacred pledge to the men whose lost rights lie 
wished to ace restored, To Pitt it was neither of these 
things; it was one of various methods of attacking France, 
and a method to be employed without adopting alt the 
Implications of Burke's fiery spirit of crusade, or promising 
the <5migr4s restitution in a France still intact. 

As lie used his material in France or in Kuiope, so Pitt 
used and moulded his material at home. The more the 
public was terrified by the idea of domestic sedition, the more 
resolute for war was its temper, The repression of domestic 
liberty was in this sense a measure of defence; it in flamed 

1 II will tills energy In lititary ilnu miule limits ik^khI Injjtuml m 
(Minnie of ilia Coalition, Urn wren Munch unit SeniPitilurr iwri l‘iu iiiaiIc i«n 
dlfleram iresilas, 
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national freedom to the interests of material order, and who 
shut their cyosi to the boundaries of nationality, in their 
passion to stamp a particular character on unwilling peoples. 
Their language in one century was the language of a mystic 
crusade, bringing the wrath of Heaven upon a rebellious 
nation ; in another the less glittering tones of pseudo-scientific 
prose, the arguments of men to whom all government is a 
function of police, ami the life of a nation a mere symmetry 
of administrative excellence ami precision. A hundred 
years after llnrke, there have been men who thought they 
had found u lye to wash out all the hues and colours that 
distinguish nations. To such natures the only test is the 
mechanical, and judged .superficially by that test many 
a nationalist movement is disappointing enough. It is to 
the credit of the Liberals of i K48 that they answered such 
arguments boldly with the belief that self-government is 
bolter than good government. It is the essence of the 
Liberal temperament, that it believes a freedom which goes 
in rags to be preferable to all the gracious luxuries of slavery; 
and that it holds the varieties and discrepancies of civilisation 
to be belter fur manhind than a prim monotony of drilled 
perfection. It would be wrong to underrate the obstacles 
of prejudice and fear, tins memories of the Revolutionary 
wars which the Liberals of the nineteenth century had to 
overcome, when they maintained that the Niagara of national 
sentiment should be used to drive the wheels and engines of 
civilisation, against the argument that those engines were 
designed for no other pm | h»sc than to keep that sentiment 
under. Hut what were their difficulties compared with those 
I '"ox faced in tyya? HI# generation knew nothing of the 
moral forces of tins new element in polities. The Liberals 
of ittyHhud behind them a tradition of popular reform, and 
the spectre of democracy had lost half its terrors. The 
Whigs of I7pi! were not even agreed that any measure of 
Parliamentary reform was desirable. The Liberals of 1848 
had seen one great act of national emancipation carried out 
by the joint efforts of three European Towers in a distant 
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sea. In 1792 there had been no people in Europe released 

f °, reign n ' le to accustom me n’s minds to the idea of 
rationality ; the European monarchs were not allies but 
enemies of the claim of France, and the country wheTe the 

doSTT X t °lh° WaS " ot dls,ant - b « *t her very 
aoo 1Sl in 1848 there was no immediate menace to tti 

interests of any English class, and England could breathe 

f ly Whll , st she P la y ed th e part of the friend of freedom 

n 1792 the governing classes of England saw their own 

00m in the resounding ruin of the old order in France and 

. ehmd the figure of Burke with his hand uplifted to heaven 

eie mustered and trembled all the creeping things in 

P ‘tics, their eyes fixed on their quit-rents and their mono 

polies, and all the treasures and luxuries of earth. 

. ** was an eas F thl 'ng again for Wordsworth to write th P 

‘ZT‘° n °/ . ° Spaniard i" .8.0, „ht 

Napoleon said he was conquering Spain for her good : it was 

th ! ng for Fox to write lhe indignation of a high- 
minded Frenchman in 1792 when Burke called on Eurooe 
to conquer her for her good. The high-minded Spaniard 
was our ally ; the high-minded Frenchman was our enemy 
he civilisation of the high-minded Spaniard was outwardly 
order; the civilisation of the high-minded Frenchman was 
outwardly disorder. On the Duke of Brunswick’s banners 
them 1 gleamed all the emblems the rulers of England loved • 
on Napoleon’s all the emblems they hated. .The bravery 
la wlt hstood Napoleon when he seemed invincible is the 
solitary good thing in a generation of political disaster 
to England. To understand Fox’s bravery in 179, we 
must forget all that we know now of the Revolution the 
bad and brittle system Burke hoped to restore, and tte 
splendid tenacity of France, and remember alone that the 
governing classes of England not only longed to destroy the 
Revo ution but thought that task simple. We know to-day 
that there was no instance in which the claim to control a 
foreign nation was less justified, if judged by the material 
tests of order and happiness, than the instance in which 
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Burke urged llmt claim, anil (hat (here wan im instance ii 
which there was no much to foitil'y a claim, which 1 .iherah 
can never acknowledge, an in ilm case of Napoleon's aggres- 
sions; the England of Fox's generation forgot the back’ 
ground in Ilm hlonil ami lire lhal (hey saw before (hem 
Unless nil these things are kept in mirnl, it in impossible ti 
appreciate the dear-eyed coinage with whic h box maintains 
that it mattered not whether the internal civilisation oi 
France was good or bad; it wan the national civilinatior 
of France, and it was therefore tin: highest interest ol 
Europe to hold it .sacred, 1 There have been men enough 
since 171)2 to sneer at respect for nationality an a mere 
ribbon of idle and trivial sentiment. Fox bad to withstand 
not merely selfishness or ambition ora thin lipped cynicism 
but the I'rolean shapes of a panic so tremendous that con- 
quest, partition, the breaking of treaties, amt infinite win 
were looked upon even by honest men an mere scarecrows 
compared with the danger that threatened Immunity j| 
France was left to make her Involution unmolested, 

In such an atmosphere of terror it needed no little dis- 
cernment to understand that a challenged civilisation must 
trust to .something else than the sword to protect itself from 
a moral invasion of ideas, Burke and Windham thought 
that England must wage a war a Aw ft,in t y on the Ideas of 
the Revolution, Fox saw that whatever else the sword 
could decide, it could not decide the justice or the social 
beneficence or the endurance of the Revolutionary civilisation, 
anymore llum the pillory or the dungeon could determine 
where truth lay in the quarrels of doctrine. The Revolution, 
ns Burke saw, in so far ns It summed up new hopes and 
notions of justice, was not local just because it was spiritual, 
I hat was the reason, Burke argued, for treating it by the 
concerted methods of a European police. Fox drew the 

1 " lie ihonght ilic 1 11 mm flulr ill g.iyromioii in M»nr.r unpliiiijj mitmi than 
mi nlijncl of Imitation | lull Im m.iinuiiwd „ } >, , , ui j,!,. im c.Ul.lr iImi ilm 
Kuvcrnmem nf every Imtqiciiilriii Mare wa» i„ |* muM t»y Utf#w wlw 1.1 
live urnler it, and nut l»y foreign -Frl*. 1. lyti j. Xfmbt, vul, v, |». at. 
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profounder moral that for this reason it was all the more 
important to treat it as an opinion which could only be 
beaten out of the field, by creating a public opinion which 
would prefer something else. On this reasoning the excesses 
of the Revolution were an argument against making war upon 
it, for the more unattractive its ideas the less was the danger 
of moral contagion. Burke thought those very excesses an 
argument for war. The best comment on Fox’s belief was 
the readiness with which the English nation accepted out 
of sheer horror the iniquitous oppression Pitt and Dundas 
instituted in England and Scotland. No sword could avert 
the ideas of the Revolution from England half as successfully 
as the reflected glare of the reel skies of Paris. 

In the panic of 1793, men traced all the anarchy of 
France to the first concessions made by the king, and they 
argued that, to protect civilisation, its champions must stop 
all reform, and attack with carbine and bludgeon the ideas 
that spread confusion. Fox argued that the true protection 
was to be found in competing with those ideas for popular 
allegiance. Me saw, that is, in the Revolution, a reason for 
granting, not for withholding reforms just because he saw 
that if the Revolution made a universal appeal, the rulers of 
Europe must give their peoples a civilisation that they cared 
to preserve, more precious in their eyes than all the pros- 
pects the Revolution offered. To make war upon the 
Revolution was not to convince men that its ideas were illu- 
sory, to redress their grievances was to convince them that 
their own laws were worth preserving. If the Revolution 
was evil, it was to be kept from other countries by op- 
posing to it the spiritual energies of a free people inter- 
ested in maintaining a civilisation they were proud to call 
their own. If it was attractive it was important to teach 
tiie nation that peoples had as much reason as their rulers 
to dread it. Napoleon's profligate ambition which attacked 
tiie things which the people of Spain prized, and not only 
their rulers, ultimately raised up against his military 
aggression the very barrier which Fox saw rightly to be 
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the only barrier against tin- moral invasion'; of ih«: Revolution 
Tito essence of litis argument was a profound belief that tin 
highest human interests demanded that the competition o 
the ideas of civilisation .should he peaceful and tail, warlike 
Fox saw that the necessities and tint moral standards o 
humanity, and not the violence of Revolutionary or reaction 
ary warrior would decide where either civilisation shook 
prevail. This conspicuously modern idea has often vanishei 
from men’s minds, when they east about for .some higl 
principle on which to condone or defend actions that wen 
due to the much less deliberate impulses of passion am 
icvonge, 1 lie wars of the French Revolution showed hov 
billy box had judged, Of all the Rowers that drew tin 
sword on b'mnee in i ?«),;, the only one that pained a singb 
advantage to compensate the losses of that shoppie uelct 
precisely on box's principle. When Stein abolished set Idnu 
in Prussia, the motive power behind that reform was tin 
appreciation of the pre.it truth that Prussia must have i 
civilisation which the ordinary Prussian thouplit it wortl 
while In defend. I he sword itself did not save a sinpl 
community from the moral Invasion Jtmke dreaded, Spall 
insisted that invasion when it became oppression, becausi 
Napoleon attacked somethinp the people of Spain cherishec 
Prussia ultimately resisted it because Stein pave (lie peopt 
of] iiiHsia somethinp they cherished. Ilelpimn ciume Trend 
government and [tersisted in that choice right tlirouph llf 
Revolutionary wars, just because tin- Help inns had much mor 
reason to like French civilisation than Austiiao. Prussia lei 
the C-otle Napokkin in the Rhenish Provinces in iHoj juti 
because it was belter ami more congenial to the populatioi 
than the best institutions Prussia could pive them. Reforn 
so far from ciipitultilinp to the Revolution, was the only wti 1 
of resisting it. 

It may be argued that the very failure of Htnkc's projet 
proved the correctness of his principle, that the dvilimitio 
a ,. r ( cvo i lulic,,mr )' France was infinitdy belter limit th 
iviliaatlon of feudal Europe, that the Revolutionary wai 
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spread what was the higher civilisation, and that war there- 
fore did make the award, different though that award was 
from what Burke expected, between two civilisations. This 
is surely a superficial view. What made Italy, Belgium, and 
Greece recover their freedom was the fact that the peoples 
of Italy, Belgium, and Greece found a civilisation they pre- 
ferred to the civilisation they had been forced to live under. 
What made the cause of the Revolution triumph in France 
after the Restoration, was the fact that its civilisation satis- 
fied, whilst the restored civilisation did not satisfy the 
aspirations of the people, It was spontaneous choice and 
not compulsion that ultimately settled these questions. 
Amongst free peoples, or peoples capable of freedom, it 
is that moral supremacy which decides in the long-run 
whether a particular nation chooses one civilisation or 
another. The France of Rousseau or Voltaire had moral 
inspirations for Europe, not less vivid or lasting than those 
of the France of Napoleon. It is not her prowess on the 
battlefield that has given France her proud eminence in great 
causes. She had led the mind of Europe long before the 
Jacobin armies overran her frontiers, and the first rapture 
excited by 1789 is the best support of Mirabeau's argument, 
that a peaceful revolution would spread democracy more 
than any war, 

There was another important respect in which Fox saw 
far more clearly than did most of his contemporaries into 
the consequences of Pitt's policy. He hated and fought the 
whole plan of making war on the Revolution, instead of on 
the aggressions of France, by means of subsidised coalitions, 
because he knew that by that plan England was definitely 
ranged, for a much longer period than most men imagined, 
against freedom, not only in France but in Europe. Pitt, 
who had Turgot's zeal for improvement, had no attachment 
to freedom, and he looked upon foreign politics as the art of 
carrying on the government of Europe, just as he looked upon 
domestic politics as the art of carrying on the government of 
England, with the minimum of friction or disturbance, or of 
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concrete hardship to the governed, Under Pitt's policy Kng. 
land's cause in Kuropo was essentially the cause of dynasties 
and only casually and rarely llie cause of freedom, 1?< )X 
wished it to lie the cause of freedom, and only the cause of 
dynasties when dynasties were protecting freedom. It was 
the result of the course that Pitt followed that for thirty years 
England pursued a policy in Kurope of which it is nut an unfair 
description to say, that the chief glory of her foreign policy 
since has consisted in reversing it. The first consequence of 
rill’s policy and Tilt's subsidies was the second partition of 
Poland, and there was a biller truth in I mix's satire that in 
crushing Kosciusko the King of Prussia was carrying out 
the spirit of the policy to which Pill committed England. 1 
Pitt himself had as little respect as the King of Prussia for 
the rights or the sensibilities of peoples. He proposed 
without the slightest provocation to destroy the Republic of 
Genoa and to add Genoa to the swollen possessions of the 
Hapsliurgs, and, when this design was abandoned from fear 
of Russian jealousy, the annexation of Genoa to Sardinia 
was substituted for it, lie proposed to place liclgiuin 
against Its will under Holland, and this scheme was prized 
by his successors as one of the chief treasures of his states- 
manship, In all his dispositions for battle against the 
Revolution and against Napoleon, lie proceeded on the 
assumption that the peoples of Kuropo might be neglected, 
if the sovereigns of Kuropo could lie bribed or threatened 
into war, and that the cause of social order was the cause of 
dynastic expansion, 

iho first Iruits of this policy wore seen after i8i<|, 
It had been Pitt's loading idea that nothing was n crime 
if It aggrandised Austria as a rival to Franco. After 1814 
the foreign policy of England was the foreign policy of 
Austria, the foreign policy of the Congress of Alx-ln-Chapolle, 
and the rehabilitation of precarious tyranny. Plunder, and 
robbery, and the breaking of faith were not only condoned but 
encouraged, where they wore the acts of men who had some 

1 See F«*'h Sfw, hn % vul, v, {*, 
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immediate interest in maintaining their inheritance or their 
lawless acquisitions against the murmuring hopes of freedom. 
An English fleet helped to batter down the will of Norway 
and to compel her to take Bernaclotte as her master. In 
Hanover torture and the wheel were restored without a 
protest. At Madrid, at Naples, and at Turin, the English 
Minister was Metternich’s loyal ally, in his attempt to suffo- 
cate constitutional government and to expand the authority 
of Austria. When the Bourbon convolvulus stretched once 
more round the bruised ambitions of constitutional freedom 
in Naples and in Spain, no English Minister intervened 
either at Naples, where intervention was easy, or at Madrid, 
where it was difficult, to protect populations from the worst 
effects of that blighting and deadly embrace. Encouraged 
by Austria, and not discouraged by England, the Ferdinands 
set to work with blithe alacrity to destroy the Constitutions 
that had been promised to their subjects, whilst English 
diplomacy was used, happily in vain, to induce Sardinia to 
accept Metternich’s dangerous alliance. The policy on 
which England and Austria agreed in 1814 was Pitt’s policy 
of making Europe a continent of garrisons. It was in Fox’s 
spirit that a generation later English diplomatists were all 
eager to make Europe a continent of peoples. 
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FOX AN!) TJIK FHKNCIl WAIl 

I ‘ill's policy oiitwimHy nmtuuliitmy, tim essentially ronsislcm. lie 
llmnj;l\t icKKitulitm of imimnrliy meant dm leiUirlion «(' French 
|M>w«r. Fox op|iO!tt:!i tlm policy rnt- (i) imjiht imerleienee, (a) 
iilSHiiimlisiiitt France. Feme. of Amiens. Dill'eroime Imlwcen 
Fox mill Fill in second war. I'iu looks to the Fast mnl Fnx lo 
F.mope. Tim ipeiii (jmlitiim unit Austerlii*. Fox mnl Windham 
cm military system, Fast effoti to make pence with Fiance, 
Ulisirgeti utjniiu.t Fox's patriotism. 

F TT was no devotee of flic idea of n crusade, for if he 
had none of Fox'* respect fur the sensibilities of 
peoples, he had none of Burke's overwhelming passion for 
the established order in France, I Us one preoccupation 
was the deliverance of English interests from the menace 
of French supremacy in the Low Countries. But though 
lie did not share the passions Hut he invoked, Pitt thought 
he might use them : popular panics or popular enthusiasms 
were forces that statesmen who were subject to neither 
could make their instruments, and Pill knew well how 
to play on both. If his utterances and conduct were taken 
in order, nothing could he more Inconsistent or erratic than 
Pitt’s policy throughout the war. When the war broke out, 
Pitt denied (hut It was a war for effecting a domestic re- 
volution in France. By January 1794 three important tilings 
had happened. The French luul been driven out of the 
Austrian Netherlands; they luul formally superseded the 
November decree offering assistance to foreign peoples by 
a decree disclaiming interference with their neighbours, 

(April 13, 1 793 ,) and they had made private overtures 

m 
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through Maret to the English Government, Yet the King’s 
speech began with a declaration, “ we are engaged in a 
contest on the issues of which depend the maintenance of 
our constitution, laws, and religion, and the security of all 
civil society.” The war was at this stage a war against 
revolutionary principles in France. Fox was beaten by 
two hundred and seventy-nine to fifty-nine votes in his 
amendment to the address, “ To state the determination of 
this House to support his Majesty in the measures necessary 
to maintain the honour and independence of the Crown, and 
to provide for the defence and safety of the nation : but at the 
same time to advise his Majesty to take the earliest means 
of concluding a peace with the French nation, on such terms 
as it may be reasonable and prudent for us to insist on. 
That whenever such terms can be obtained we trust that no 
obstacle to the acceptance of them will arise from any con- 
siderations respecting the form or nature of the Government 
which may prevail in France,” By December 1795 th® 
Government had completely changed its tone, and was 
ready to listen to proposals, and by October 1796 , (after 
the break-down of some indirect negotiations with Bar- 
thdleiny,) it announced that it had actually taken steps for 
a negotiation. Yet in the interval between 1794 *7 9^ 

nothing had happened to make it easier or safer to 
treat: France was back again in Belgium, her armies had 
won Holland and the mountain passes of Spain and Pied- 
mont, and Prussia had fallen away from the Coalition, The 
negotiations collapsed, and when next a proposal came from 
France in 1 799 was rejected, on the ground that it came 

from a revolutionary Government, though it was precisely 
with the same Government that the Peace of Amiens was 
signed the following year. 

But behind all these contradictions there was a perfectly 
consistent policy. Pitt wanted to reduce France to her 
original limits ; and though he had none of Burke’s feelings 
about an unanointed Republic, he made the re-establishment 
of monarchy his end, because he came to identify that 
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re-establishment with tint restoration of tins old limits of 
France. After seven years of war for this object, 1'itt was 
obliged to relinquish it and to support a peace that; left 
France infinitely more powerful (him she was [n lyyj or 
1 794 « when he talked of u war of extermination. Hut until 
that day of exhaustion came he fought for his one end, 
the evacuation of Hclgium, by every means in his power. 
He used the ambitions and the rapacities of the huge stales, 
and the weakness of the small, lie stimulated and tried 
to direct the territorial appetites of Austria ; he Hung sub- 
sidies to the Kmpuror anti to Prussia; he bullied Denmark, 
Tuscany, and Genoa ; lie threatened Switzerland; he was 
ready to help the thing ics in recovering their privileges, 
or to help the Powers to appropriate French territory. 1 The 
Quibcron expedition and Its sequel were to Fox nil act 
of meanness ami folly, to Hurke an act of treachery, to 
Pitt they were merely an experiment. I’itt thought 
that an alliance with the Royalists and Constitutionalists 
wight help him to re-establish monarchy In France : when lie 
found the timigrtis' support worthless, and their pretensions 
exorbitant, he abandoned the whole project of making their 
cause his own, Fox saw in that alliance an unmistakable 
sign that our war was a war of internal interference ; Hurke 
saw in it a sacred pledge to the men whose lost rights he 
wished to ace restored, To Pitt it was neither of those 
tilings ; it was one of various methods of attacking France, 
and a method to be employed without adopting all the 
Implications of Hurkc's fiery spirit of crusade, or promising 
the emigres restitution in a France still intact. 

As lie used his material In France or In Fuiope, so Pitt 
used and moulded his material at home, The more the 
public was terrified by the idea of domestic sedition, the more 
resolute for war was its temper, The repression of domestic 
liberty was in this sense a measure of defence; it inflamed 

1 It wan ilils enemy i' 1 Hilwiy Umi nmile Kmne« rc^utl I’msUml ns tdmt 
dnmtrti of the Coalition, llciwwn Mnrch unit Hejncmltr 1 70 J 1*IU mtulo ten 
dlffotenl trcnllw. 
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the sense of danger, and thereby invigorated the passion for 
war. Till war came Burke’s wild appeals were an embarrass- 
ment, for Pitt still hoped to preserve peace. When war had 
broken out, Pitt saw in the spirit Burke had roused the 
very energy that he- wanted to sustain the national deter- 
mination. His oracles were not the oracles of Burke, but he 
was well content to have at his back a people who accepted 
them. There came a time when the pressure of want, and 
the continual prospect of defeat on the continent, and the 
collapse of all Pitt’s prophecies of rapid triumph created a 
demand for peace. Pitt, more indefatigable than the public, 
found it necessary to humour the popular temper by talking 
of his readiness to negotiate, but in his conduct of the 
negotiations his chief care was to make the right impression 
on the public mind at home. He used the first negotiations 
through Malmesbury to discover the true condition of things 
in France, and to convince his countrymen that France 
was still incurably warlike. In 1795 be thought the 
recovery of Belgium still possible, and that all he had 
to do was to rekindle the popular enthusiasm at home, 
which misfortune had gone far to extinguish. In 1796 the 
difficulty was no longer the state of the popular mind at 
home. The exhaustion of England seemed complete, and 
Pitt brought himself to face the necessity of ceding Belgium. 
Pitt's policy is therefore quite consistent and intelligible. 
It was summed up in his own quotation, 

“ Fount qtuv pluvima virtus 
Esso, fait : loto ccvtfilum cst corporc regni.” 

Pitt believed that It was fatal to England to leave Fiance 
in possession of Belgium, 1 a contingency English statesmen 
had always regarded as a supreme danger. To restore 
France to her frontiers was the sovereign end of his policy ; 
the means to that end were the restoration of monarchy, 
the co-operation of allies whose minds were only occupied 

1 The ultimate settlement of the qucBtlon-lhe neutralisation of Belgium-wns 
foYCslmclowctl by Tolley rand • 
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willi their fitn-cr.il ambition-;, (In: intimidation, and if 
lunxfmry the exf.-rmuiati ni.tall ‘date, Urn creation 

Jit litmus of a riliildiMi n and nun. i» tnprr. F rance 
"Hist be fought until ,|,r was to-aln. ... l<:u K |aiul was 
exhausted. As long as ..nr IS.wrr, and that the great 
"""iliutr hwnr, kept uj. tltr *di..j :f: le, Frame was 'still 
" U,r, “l‘ 1,1 W** Hlld again in I. 1 !..*, lie Ouuijrht Knulaml 
was too mu.h rxbaihtrd t <( contium; tin* r.tntpeh* 'tIio 
V ittbus dlsercpandr* in Pitts own mournt of £ policy 
and llw contradictory things he did are (bus all ivmndleii 
f" one supreme purpose; they all lt,*|„ng t„ tin? tenacity 
with winch hr dung to a pinjn t hr held t., In* indisiH-imiihlc 
tu the imtiumtl safely, I!,* tailed, bccan t* Fiance was more 
resolute than he thought, and luvarne hr could only bring 
into the field against her national rntbuoasin tin* forces 
of a wnriHtut system, ami the aim*, of sovereign* incapable 
ol eumlnmng in any came but (bat of plunder. 

. A w this spirit of a war against tin* Kevnlulitninry 
principles, the spirit Hurkc inflamed by bis ceaseless impiera- 
timmni democrat, y. and Pitt encouraged in Ins declarations 
it 1 arbninent, was tbr mortal runny of bis own country. 

, cfc,im 10 t: '*»»lrol tint internal nriaiigcmcMt* of France 
he regarded as unjust, fatal to all sound policy, and in par- 
ticular most menacing to KngiFh .nicest,, if that claim 
were once acknowledged in the case ol France, what was 
ir^e U ! ! ,rcvcl1 * hs application to the case of Kuglaitd ? 

'-ngland once munitioned the principle on which the 
commcnlnl aoverdgus made war on France, she would 
a y tcr.ic t efiuiltdy with a concerted dibi t to suppress 
reform, mid no one of Fox’s temperament or sympathies 
could consider melt a contingency us anything but n cuta- 
rop to for Ids country, This was the dominant issue in 
j'oxs mind m the war that began in t ?tji , ,md ended in 1800, 
or amidst all He miscellaneous motives that crowded into 
o popu nr enthusiasm for war, such as the hopes of spoil 

nnito he r d ° 8 l<S rctnlifUe f)n the aggressions of 1780, the 
11 or n righteous crusade had n distinctness mu) a 
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grandeur of its own. It was against this principle, which he 
regarded as another expression of the general spirit of 
tyranny, that exhibited itself in the domestic legislation 
of 1794, that Fox fought with the vehemence he displayed 
in combating the force of reaction in other fields. It was 
the object of his several motions from 1792 to 1797, to 
establish the principle that the form of government in France 
should not be an obstacle to peace. The importance he 
attached to this principle has been shown in a previous 
chapter, but it is worth while to reproduce two extracts from 
his speeches. 

<1 i n his mind, a war against opinions was in no one 
instance, and could not be, either just or pardonable. A 
war of self-defence against acts he could understand, he 
could explain, and ho could justify j but no war against 
opinions could be supported by reason or by justice : it was 
drawing the sword of the inquisition. How could we blame 
all those abominable acts of bloodshed and torture, which 
had been committed from time to time under the specious 
name of religion, when we ourselves had the presumption to 
wage a similar war ? Who would say, that all the blood that 
had been spilt from the fury of religious enthusiasm, might 
not have been made to flow from the pure but misguided 
motive of correcting opinions, when we ourselves thus daied 
to dip our hands in the blood of our fellow-creatures, on 
the mere pretext of correcting the errors of opinion ? We 
must change all tire doctrines that we had been taught 
to cherish about religious persecution and intolerance ; 
wc must begin to venerate the authors of the holy 
inquisition, and consider them as pious and pure men, who 
committed their murders for the beneficent purpose of 
correcting the heresies, which they considered as so abomin- 
able, and restoring the blessings of what they conceived 
to be the only true system of Christianity. In the same 
manner, the present war against opinions was to be entitled 
to our esteem, and its authors to be venerated for their 
morality. In this war they also were great conquerors; 
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they hail lost towns, cities, nay kingdoms, they had squan- 
dered a hundred millions of money, they had lost one 
hundred thousand men, they had lost their allies, they had 
lost the cause of the emigrants, they had lost the throne 
to the family of the Hourhoos, • hut. they had gained a 
set of rather heller opinions to France." 1 

"Sir, there are many persons who think and lament 
that the peace is a glorious one for Franco. If the peace 
he glorious for France, without being inglorious to England, 
it will not {five me any concern that it is so. Upon this 
point, the feelings and opinions of men must depend in 
a great measure upon their conceptions of the causes of 
the war. If one of the objects of the war was the restora- 
tion of the antlent despotism of Franco, than which I defy 
any man to produce in the history of the world a more 
accursed one; if, I say, that was one of the objects of the 
war, why then, 1 say, it is to me an additional recommenda- 
tion of the peace, dial it has been obtained without the 
accomplishment of such an object, My undisguised opinion 
is, that if the coalition for the restoration of the Bourbons 
had succeeded, the consequences would have been amongst 
all the kings of Europe it perpetual guarantee against nil 
people who might be oppressed by any of them in any 
part of the world. All countries, therefore, must he benefited 
by the failure of such a project, Inti none more so than Great 
Britain. To the people of this country lire consequences 
would have been fatal. Refer to the page of history, Had 
the coalition in the reign of Charles l. established such a 
guarantee, would the liberties of the people, have teen 
preserved against the house of Stuart, or would Hampden 
have gained the immortal victory he did ? To come lower 
down: had Hitch a guarantee existed in later limes, would 
the Revolution of K588 have teen able to maintain itself? 
I say, therefore, that there cottlii not have teen any greater 
misfortune to the world than the success of that coalition 
for restoring the Bourbons to the crown of France," 8 

1 sptfihtf, vol, v, p, 496. 5 !h,K Yd), vi, 1 1, 459. 
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But Fox was not only fighting for the recognition of the 
right of a nation to determine its own form of government. 
He was fighting, as he believed, for the defence of England 
against France. To talk of Fox as the victim of an anti- 
patriotic bias and a statesman who always thought his 
country in the wrong, is to ignore all his speeches on the 
French war, No man spoke more bitterly of the crimes 
of France. A statesman who described the state of France 
from 1792 to 1795 as a state of tyranny intolerable beyond 
that of any, perhaps, that ever was experienced in the 
history of man, can scarcely be accused of passing lightly 
over the darker side of the Revolution, As for French 
aggrandisement abroad, Fox denounced it with a force 
and sincerity that men who condoned the seizure of Poland 
could only simulate. 

“Sir, in all this, I am not justifying the French — I am 
not striving to absolve them from blame, either in their 
internal or external policy, I think, on the contrary, that 
their successive rulers have been as bad and as execrable, 
in various instances, as any of the most despotic and un- 
principled governments that the world ever saw. I think 
it impossible, Sir, that it should have been otherwise. It 
was not to be expected that the French, when once engaged 
in foreign wars, should not endeavour to spread destruction 
around them, and to form plans of aggrandizement and 
plunder on every side. Men bred in the school of the house 
of Bourbon could not be expected to act otherwise. They 
could not have lived so long under their antient masters, 
without imbibing the restless ambition, the perfidy, and the 
insatiable spirit of the race. They have Imitated the prac- 
tice of their great prototype, and, through their whole career 
of mischief and of crimes, have done no more than servilely 
trace the steps of their own Louis XIV, If they have over- 
run countries and ravaged them, they have done it upon 
Bourbon principles. If they have ruined and dethroned 
sovereigns, it is entirely after the Bourbon manner. If they 
have even fraternised with the people of foreign countries, 
Hi 
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and pretended Id make their cause. their own, they have 
only faithfully followed tin: Bourbon example. They have 
constantly hud l.uuis, the grand mommpte, in their eye. 
But it may ho said, that this example was long ago, and 
that we ought not to refer to a period so distant. True, 
it is a distant period as applied to the man, hut not so 
to the principle. The principle was never extinct; nor 
lias its operation been suspended in Franco, except, 
perhaps, for a short interval, during the administration of 
Cardinal Floury ; and my complaint against the republic 
of Franco is, not that she has generated now crimes, not 
that she has promulgated new mischief, but that she has 
adopter! and acted upon the principles which have been 
so fatal to Europe, under tiro practice of the house of 
Bourbon." 1 

But what was the host way rtf defending English 
Interests? Fox was afraid, as ho said himself, of French 
power, hut not of French principles, Windham, who joined 
the Cabinet in 179.1, was much more afraid of French 
principles than of French power,* Flu saw all the advan- 
tages to bo |, r a mod from making the war u struggle with 
the Revolutionary order in France, lie was proscribing 
the French Government, and he was enlisting all the 
emotions of horror and indignation that Jacobinism had 
excited in the population at home. To Fox this course 
was objectionable, not only on general grounds, but 
also because it united France; it was a war, not on 
her possessions, but on her independence, challenging 
not merely her ambition or her pride, but the very in- 
stinct of self- preservation. It was at the moment of 
France’s greatest danger, that the military power was 

1 Spntkn, v»l. vl. |>. 391 (Fell 3, itbo), 

1 "In hi* lika, tlio conqunt of Britain by l.cmls xvi, would by no means 
luwe lieon a calamity equal to ilia propagation of French prindplw. to ilia one 
caw, our parsons might perhaps have l«en safe 1 all morality, order, and religion, 
would be totally overthrown In the other. This would las a war /ra nils H 
fo‘i’ to the greatest. Sfutin.i, vol, I. pi. ajt (Feb. 1, 

1703 ). 
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born which was afterwards used so disastrously for 
Europe . 1 

Fox always held that France had been made a great 
military nation by her enemies, who had called out the 
tremendous energies of a national resistance . 2 If Europe 
threw France on her own resources, France would win. 
And though Fox sometimes mistook the temper of the 
French Government, he measured much more justly than 
Pitt her strength and endurance, and the increase of wealth 
the Revolution brought. Pitt himself was exceedingly well- 
informed by his spies, but he preferred to believe the Royal- 
ists, who were always predicting a counter-revolution in 
France, or the paralysis or the repentance of the French 
people. Fox protested very emphatically against the policy 
of co-operating with the allies as champions of social order. 
He argued that English interests were not identical with the 
interests of the other powers, and he saw that the European 

1 * 793 i 23 AoAt. Ddcrot of Convention* Art, r. D£s ce moment jusqu’n cclui 
011 lea ennemis auront dl 6 chassis du lerritoire dc la rdpuhHquc, tons lea Franca is 
Bnnt on requisition permanent pour 1c service dcs armds. 

Lea Jeimoa gens Iront mi combat j lea hommea marina forge ront les armes ct 
tmnspo rtc font ics subsistences j lea femmes feront dcs lentes, dcs habits, ct 
fierviront dans les hopilnux j les enfants mallcront 1c vieux lingo cn charpic; les 
viellards se feront porter sur les places publiqucs pour exciter le courage des 
guoniers, la hainc des rola, et lo ddvoument ft la rdpublique. 

a “The noble lord next nlludca to the principles and power of France, For 
my own part, I never had much dread of French principles, though I certainly 
luwe no slight apprehension of French power. Of the influence of Franco upon 
the continent, I am as sensible as any man can bo ; but this ia an effect which X 
do not impute lo the peace hut lo the war, It is the right honourable gentleman 
himself who has been tbe greatest curse of the country by this aggrandisement of 
France. To Franco wc may apply what that gentleman applied formerly on 
another occasion— we may say, 

Me Tcncdon, Chryaemjue, ct Cyllan Apolllnls urbes, 

12 1 Scyron ccpisse. 

lie ia the great prominent cause of all this greatness of the French republic, 
How did wc come into this situation? By maintaining a war upon grounds 
originally unjust. It was this that excited a spirit of proud independence on the 
part of the enemy \ it was litis that lent him such resistless vigour : it was this 
that gave them energy and spirit, that roused them lo such efforts, that inspired 
them with a patriotism and a zeal which no opposition could check, and no 
resistance subdue vo). vi. p, 4^3 (Nov, 3, 1801). 
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sovereigns were very indifferent (*usu-clhms of public right, 
lie showed (lint (hey could not protect (heir own mi* 
governed possessions, Belgium and Italy, l hat their private 
schemes were far dearer to them than any common purpose 
of a European coalition, and that lo lake them into partner- 
ship in a crusade was lo assume that governments, whose fust 
preoccupation was the partition of Poland, had all iUirkc's 
austere and disinterested reverence for the cause of order 
arid religion, 

For the consequences of such a coalition he was terri- 
fied, and justly, as the events showed. A little more than 
a year idler the declaration of war, l’ilt had to confess, 
In asking the House of Commons to agree to a subsidy 
of £2,500,000 to the King of Prussia, that nothing short 
of bribery would keep this zealous champion of social 
order and public right in the field against the Revolution, 
When tlus money had been paid, the King of Prussia took 
advantage of an ambiguous expression in the treaty to keep 
the troops, for whose hire he hud been paid, inactive on the 
Upper Rhine, and, not a month after the transaction had 
been completed, he marched those troops, that were meant 
to crush France, to Warsaw, to crush Kosciusko, ami make 
sure that Ire would get his fair share in the second division 
of Poland. In two years from the outbreak of the war, 
Prussia had not only deserted the Coalition, but concluded a 
treaty with the outlawed French Government, in which she 
arranged to hand over certain of her provinces west of the 
Rhine. From that day down to the signing of the Peace of 
Amiens, Prussia took no part in the war against France, and 
she was once actually at war with England herself as one 
of the Northern Powers concerned in the disputes of 1801. 
In August ijryfi she made a general treaty with France 
providing for the cession of the left hank of the Rhine, 
Pitt had allied himself with Prussia to protect the cause 
of order from France; the only cficct of that alliance 
down to the Peace of Amiens was to make It rather easier 
for Prussia to complete her flagitious designs of robbery 
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in Poland. It was on that object that the British subsidy 
was spent. 

How did Pitt’s policy fare in the case of the second great 
ally? Pitt was ready, not merely to ally England with 
Austria for the protection of order, but to aggrandise 
Austria by allowing her to receive annexations in Northern 
France, as well as Alsace, and In 1793 when the Allies 
began a war of conquest Pitt allowed Austria to treat Condd 
as Austrian territory. By 1794 Austria, in spite of English 
remonstrances, had abandoned the Netherlands, the only 
part of Austrian territory which England had any interest in 
helping to defend. Six months later, Austria had withdrawn 
her troops behind the Rhine, and England had to evacuate 
Holland, and by 1795 Austria would certainly have re- 
linquished the struggle if she had not been stimulated by 
financial aid from Great Britain, and by the Russian offer 
of a large share in the spoils of Poland. It had been the 
assumption of Pitt’s policy that Austria and Prussia had an 
equal interest with Great Britain in the war against the 
Revolution. Three years after the war broke out, neither 
of those Powers wished to fight France, and the reason that 
induced one of them to keep the field was not any sense 
of danger from France and French principles, but the 
attraction of robbery in the East. Austria remained at 
war, but in spite of the Archduke Charles’ great victory 
over Jourdain in August 1796, she agreed the next year, 
after Napoleon’s successes in Italy, to make the Ireaty 
of Campo Form to with France. That 1 reaty is the best 
comment on Pitt’s policy of subsidising Austria and Prussia, 
Austria ceded her possessions in the Netherlands, though in 
1796 England had broken off negotiations with Prance on 
the ground that she could not in fairness to Austria agree to 
the French demand for Belgium. She was a willing accom- 
plice in as iniquitous a transaction as Napoleon ever com- 
mitted in the bargain over Venice; she showed that the 
Power Pitt wished to aggrandise as the defender of the rights 
of Europe, had not enough public spirit to act as the defender 
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(if Ihti interests uf (icnnuny. An F.mpcror who smilim 
(lormany In Austria was scarcely likely to postpone Austria 1 
interests to those of F.urope, Austria and hussia hni 
already shown that they were not merely willing hut en|;e 
to divide the territory of Kumpean stales us a more profil 
aide occupation than liphtinp France, The Treaty of ( ’amp 
iMirniio was a Treaty in which Austria divided with Kruno 
herself tin; spoil of Napoleon’s vit Ini irs. 

The same cause led to tint collapse of the next preit 
concerted movement njjainni loanee, the eoniliinution be 
tween Kii|;litml, Russia, mid Austria in The firs 

moment of success showed that whereas Russia wished t< 
restore the oripiunl (iovernments in Italy, Austria was mil; 
thiuUin); of uxtendiiii' Iter dominions. Thin dilferem' 
paralysed the ellbrls of the allies, ami made it impnssjhli 
for Stivorolf to take ariviuitapo of the victory of the *r*«l»i?i 
which left France more exposed to attack than she had bed 
Mince 1 7 P 3 - The mailt was a compromise aprerd to Irtwcci 
Russia, Kiiplaml, and Austria. As soon as the Ficiiel 
armies were destroyed, Austria was to reduce the Italiai 
fortresses; the. Russians and Austrians were to enmjue 
Switzerland and in invade France, and a eomhirird f Iritis] 
ttnd Ritssltm force was to attack Holland. This plan wit 
dislocated at the last moment by Austria, who resumes 
her original scheme of tryinp to retake Mvlpimu, In order t 
exchange it for llavaria, and the campaign of the sumniij 
and autumn was ruined Iry a srlfishne'.s on her part whirl 
nearly amounted to treachery. Russia, the most zealous ii 
the. scheme of t fell away, only to learn In the desceii 
on Ihdlaud that the Duke of York’s incapacity was alumt 
tts cmhariasr.iti|{ as Austria's had faith, to tin* last rdinpul 
apaiust Napoleon, lielorc the Treaty of Amiens, 1 'it t on] 
induced Austria to keep tlm field by promising her part < 
Piedmont ami further subsidies, mi condition that she ill 
not make a separate peace with France before the cud c 
February iHut, On Christinas day igoo, the Kmperor, tine! 
ing Pitt could not save Vienna, agreed to trmkc that scpnral 
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peace, and by that peace, he ceded nothing that belonged to 
Austria, but a great deal that belonged to Germany. This 
was Pitt’s stout bulwark against disorder and rapine. 

Fox’s private correspondence, — the letters of despair, — 
puts it beyond doubt that he was absolutely sincere in the 
belief that Pitt’s policy in the war meant ruin to England, 
and that his opposition had nothing in it of faction or self- 
interest. It is probable that in one sense Ire overrated the 
influence of Pitt’s Philippics against the French Government, 
and that he considered France to be more pacific than she 
really was. He wrote in August 1795, " Peace is the wish of 
the French, of Italy, Spain, Germany, and all the world, and 
Great Britain is alone the cause of preventing its accom- 
plishment, and this not from any point of honour, or even 
interest, but merely lest there should be an example in the 
modern world of a great and powerful republic.” In 1796 
lie certainly thought Pitt to blame for the failure of the 
negotiations, and convinced himself that Pitt was not in 
earnest in professing to wish for peace. The extravagant 
and intolerable demands of the French Government in 1797 
he interpreted as meaning that it was impossible for Ministers, 
who had proscribed the French Revolution and made them- 
selves so bitterly mistrusted, to make peace with any French 
Government, The most recent investigations into the 
negotiations conducted by Lord Malmesbury seem to confirm 
Fox’s suspicions of Pitt’s conduct, 1 For the rupture of the 
negotiations on that occasion in 1797 the responsibility of the 
French Government is absolute and indisputable, and from 
that time down to r 799, when Napoleon's overtures were 
rejected, there were no motions for peace in Parliament, and 
Fox was living in retirement, 

In 1800 came Napoleon’s overtures, addressed to George 
III., and the reply from Grenville which impeached the 
method of internal taxation In France, argued that the best 
and most natural pledge would be the restoration of that 
line of princes, which for so many years maintained the 

1 Sec Dorman, History of t/u Empire, 
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most active and vigilant critic of the blunders and indolence of 
the Admiralty. In the French war he insisted very strongly 
on the necessity of reforming our method of construction, 
and said it would be “ a most criminal neglect, if care was 
not taken to set on foot the building of new ships upon the 
improved construction, in every dock of the kingdom, and 
indeed wherever it was possible ; and this, he trusted, would 
be the first measure of the new board of admiralty,” 1 

To Fox the navy was the great national service, but 
there were also obvious political considerations in the opposi- 
tion of the Whigs to the extension of military discipline, 
the survival of stacks tone’s fear of the results of separating 
soldiers from the civilian population, and keeping them in 
distinct camps and barracks. Just as the Tories had always 
remembered Cromwell’s military despotism, so the Whigs 
always remembered the army James ir, maintained' without 
the consent of Parliament. I '’ox believed the navy to be 
our great security against invasion, but he also believed that 
Pitt’s military schemes had some other end in view, or might 
bo put to some other purpose than the defence of the 
country against its foreign enemies. 

All these apprehensions were very real to Fox, and they 
explain quite clearly his conduct between 1792 and 1800. 
To Pitt the great danger was the predominance of France 
in the Low Countries, and it was to averting that danger 
that all his energies were directed, To Fox the great 
dangers wore, first, the triumph of a reactionary coalition, 
secondly, the aggrandisement of Franco by a policy which 
laid her neighbours at her feet. How far were Fox’s fears 
just ? lie thought that if the Coalition succeeded in restoring 
the Bourbons, there would bo a general conspiracy against 
domestic reform in every country, England was the only 
great Power that was governed in any sense by public dis- 
cussion. If the reactionary Courts succeeded in suppressing 
reform in Franco, would not every great reform movement 
in England have to struggle against the general opinion of 
1 Sjxeches, vol. v, p, 353. 
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the Courts of Kurope ami not meiely apauist the olwtacl 
of the Court of St. Jaimor's? Fox mluinly thotii ht tli 
would l>o the result, ami tin* lnti|;uAj;«? of hi-, public s J urt;c |, ( 
was not more emphatic than the lanquape of his privni 
correspondence. "A piealrr evil," he wiote in June 170 
“ than the restoration of the Hourbons to the world in ijoncrii 
and Jiiipland in particular, can hardly happen."* At tli 
end of the Napoleonic war K.npland behaved with ore,* 
magnanimity to Komar, but KnpIFh diplomacy was at' Hi 
best a passive partner with tMeUnuli h in rrpremup ii,t mi! 
movements In the stales of Kuro| H <, Ity that time tli 
reforms introduced by Napoleon, under a system of conquest 
that wits shameless and iiuh-IVusible. had l«*en loo limit 
established to Us eradicated finally, hut' a jjeucral system ci 
combined repression in i;yj or t;.y, would have ’ starlet 
under more promising auspices. lutcileirucc with Kn t; |uiu 
would have meant war, perhaps war with all Kurope, ' hit 
the fact that Kuplish opinion would have resisted any fordi'i 
pretensions, did not pel rhl of the obvious danecr « 
associating the government of a free country with tlu 
tyrannical government* of the continent, in a at. up.de aeainsi 
movements of internal reform. l ‘ K K ' 

Fox had another end in vimv in Ids policy at this ]H?riml, 
He behoved that in proHcrlbinif the French government Pitt 
had thrown away his power of making peace. In these 
chcutmiances .t was of the first h»|*orlunat Ur the country 
ha there should be n set of statesmen who had no part 

h^ p,oscnpt,nn, otherwise the rancorous suspicion* which 
nernehn| VI ' | 11 ^ f lWccn tlu5 lu “ { ''*veiumeni* might be a 
Pitt’s nbl| J ° l °, mCCl h '" K l^-'lwbly exasperated 
hh nubS rhT* f ° r *»•« had retreated from 

to'mnkJl hit ?f nK °, ln ! r ! l,Ssf, \ ovcr Ontium was not likely 
with\liP v I)r C d m * * n * u P en| Wtt bjtrrfcr to treating 

ll » m«<« of fact, Hit 

» 1 If ' f”," 1 he ,„M hew M. h, »*h 

count when ho thought Englnml u« olnui.lal (o con- 

1 Otmifmtuw, vvl, ill, |c no. 
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tinue the war, and few men have shown more fortitude in 
facing humiliation than he showed in 1797. But Fox was 
light in thinking that, in the general atmosphere of im- 
placable hostility on both sides of the Channel, it was an 
advantage to England to have a party capable of taking 
office, which could treat with the Revolutionary Government 
without exposing the nation to a public indignity, 

Box's opposition to the war between 1792 and 1800 
belongs therefore fundamentally to his whole career. He 
believed the policy of proscribing a foreign government was 
unjust, and dangerous to England ; he believed that in co- 
operating with the allies Pitt was provoking a contest with 
the supreme energy of a national spirit, without calling into 
play any passion more lasting or effectual than an inter- 
mittent dynastic interest ; he believed that the method of 
resistance Pitt had chosen was a method that aggrandised 
Prance, desolated England, sanctioned and justified all the 
ideas of foreign tyranny, and demanded of his countrymen 
the sacrifice of their political freedom, To Fox it was just 
as much England's sovereign interest that that policy should 
be abandoned, as it was to Pitt that Belgium should be 
wrested from France, 

With the rupture of the Peace of Amiens a new set of 
issues presented itself to English politicians, The great 
moral principle that had been the battleground between Fox 
and Burke was no longer in question, for the right of 
Franco to settle her own affairs, assailed in Grenville's 
despatch of 1800, had been formally recognised in the Peace 
of Amiens, In May 1803 the peace broke down, and 
England began her long and final struggle with Napoleon's 
insatiable appetites, That Napoleon's pretensions were in- 
tolerable, and his design of absorbing the whole power of 
Europe a policy to be fought by all the means of diplomacy 
and arms, was common ground amongst the leading pol 
ticians of England, I?ox's main difference with Addingtr 
in 1803 was that he thought the English Government lv 
chosen the wrong ground for making war at a time wl' 
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it was of (lie gravest importance to impress KtiroK 
ICnglrtiul'H quarrel willi Naples in wiim not selfish, Imt u 
in which aim was the protagonist of llm freedom a* 
righlM of Kuropt'. Hy I ho treaty of Amiens wo were 
to give up Malta m (ho order of St. John, when t 
conditions had been fulfilled. Hy May i No. |. when wa». 
tuit, these conditions had been curried out. Hut many 
had happened in the interval. Napoleon, pursuing in 
the restless ambitions or tin* war, had committed imt, 
infamous aggressions on Switzerland and Holland, ai 
English Uovcrnimmt were cognisant of his .secret p|. 
attacking England in the Fust, 

Tlu: English Government, resting its rase on then 
other symptoms of Napoleon’s hostility am) nggressb 
signs, refused to give up Malta. Fox blamed tills t ( 
Firm; of all he thought it morally indefensible, Fram; 
broken no article oi the treaty, and we were reta| 
on conduct wo had not made a ground for war, 
distinct breach of our pledges, (it the great, spun 
May iHoj, in which Fox declared his view-’, he repn* 
cinphalically the Idea (hat England had no right i 
to war for the protection of Switzerland and' Hr, 
Ho was always a much stronger adherent than l*i 
the doctrine of inlerveitlion in the affairs of Kuropd 
Ito held thnt independent powers were entitled, ev 
they wore not hound, to interfere to prevent the dal it, 
of ti state by its neighbours. | M the ease of Holou 
thought England and Frauen should have said to the 
dividing powers, « You are doing tin net, dreadful In 
most dangerous in its consequences, most pernicious j 
precedents, and although neither of us has any treat 
connection with I'oland, we will prevent the division yu 
idtom to make nf that kingdom." The only question 
considered ww , | H: practicability of intervention, and lit 
did Hut think i n t<‘ rvt + n l inn would haves jfuccdtjck 
the (.and of Swltswrluml, he hhiincd thq Govern went fd 
leimmslruling strongly against Napoleon's Infamous con 
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That conduct he denounced in the strongest language. “ The 
French government was bound by treaty, as well as by 
every principle of justice, to withdraw their troops from 
Switzerland, to leave that country to itself, even with the 
miserable government they had established in it, and to 
respect its independence. During their dominion in that 
country they had formed a constitution there utterly repug- 
nant to the principles, and odious to the feelings, of the 
people. The moment their troops were withdrawn, the people 
of Switzerland, by an insurrection founded on the truest 
principles of justice, rose and overturned that constitution. 
The French interposed to restore it, and, bad as the system 
was, the manner of their interfering to restore it, was, if 
possible, worse.” 1 

“ Were I a master of the use of colours, and could 
paint with skill, I would take the darkest to delineate the 
conduct of France towards Holland. It certainly has been 
worse treated by her than any other country whatever. 
Holland has not only suffered all the evils of war which are 
unavoidable; but when peace came, to turn that country, in 
defiance of a positive treaty with her, into a depdt for French 
troops, for the mere purpose, 1 sincerely believe, of making the 
Dutch pay the expence of maintaining them, was an act no 
less despicable for its meanness, than hateful for its atrocity.” 2 

Ho regarded again with indignation Napoleon's imper- 
tinent demands for the expulsion of French royalists from 
England. "The demand that we should send out of this 
country persons obnoxious to the government of France, is 
made upon a most false and most dangerous principle. If 
it could be so established between the two states, that we 
should send away from England every person whom it 
might please the French government to call a rebel; and 
that reciprocally to please us, France should send away every 
person obnoxious to the ministers of this country ; and if it 
were possible to conceive the stilt further extension of this 

1 Speeches, vol, vi. p, 493 ( M ay 24, 1803), 

* /hid, vol. vl. p. 495 (May 24, 1803). 
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principle among tin; other governments of Europe, every 
unfortunate imui, who might »?illun* from sentiment, connect 
lion, or accident, have been IliiI or driven into some acst- 
of resistance, would be exposed to the snine dangers, an. <3 
imiur lliu same penalties, as if he Imd hi on taken in actn^j 
Hrmn against his country. The union of the two gover n _ 
ineuts of England and Frauen would effectually preclude 
him from any asylum any where, and would hunt him frottv 
the lace of the globe. To give up men of litis description, 
therefore, would he the worst and basest act i urn capably 
of conceiving. No man, 1 believe, is more a lover of penc^ 
than I am. No one, perhaps, - -ami I hope not to be sus- 
pected at this lime of bearing haul upon mi unfortunate 
uml fallen family, when 1 say it, -no one, perhaps, politically 
speak int(, has less respect than l have for the house of 
llniu'hou ; yet 1 am ready to decline, that for that family. # 
nay, for lint worst prince of that family, if umung them 
there should be a had one, I should lie ready to draw 
my sword and to |jo to war, miller Ihau comply with rr 
deumiul to withdraw from him the hospitality to which h e 
had trusted," 1 

Wlille the peace lasted, Fox certainly niiscakuilated the 
possibilities of war. It is curious to notice, in the light of 
the great commercial duel into which the struggle between. 
England and France developed, the strongest reason lie grvvo 
for expecting peace, In writing to (Jrcy lie remarked In 
December tHo;\ " You may depend upon it that commerce, 
and especially colonial commerce is now the principal object, 
and upon these subjects they have a stupid admiration of 
our systems of the worst kind, slave trade, prohibitions, 
protecting duties, etc. However hail their systems m sty 
be France must in some degree recover her commerce, an cl 
the more she does, the more will she lie afraid of war with. 
England.” 9 The difference between his view and that of 
1'iU'a after the rupture of the 1'euce of Amiens, was not so 

1 vnl. vi, \k Sul (May JJ* 

* Minmhh *mi Cwimfm rfm tnl« Hi, jf, 3H1* 
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defeated, Fox attached much more importance to tlm play 
of forces In Kumpi', and lie w.n ilimiuycd by q 1( , 
prospect of danger in (lie Fast Hunt by the prospect. of 
Napoleon's mastery over n pavuve Kinope, 

Tim speeches Fox made on May •.( ami May sutn 
op his ideas of tlm right method of lighting Napoleon. 'flu; 
mow Tsar of Russia was Hint strani;** < oudiinatioii of dreams 
noble fundus, ami religious terrors, Alexander Urn first : « 
sovereign who was to play almost every role in Kni-ope, 
from quixotic Liberal to limaliral despot, whoa* diplomacy 
was one tiny lo protect tlm hopes of constitutionalism j„ 
Spain mul llnly, mid another to bind tlm prejudices of tlm 
continental courts with u mystical oath to tlm common 
cause of tyranny. Fox thought that Knglmul might |'md 
in Alexander's Impulsive nittiue mi ally in the struggle 
for tlm restoration of Ki trope, lie proposed that tin* 
(hivermnent should accept Russian mediation between 
England and France, mid though tlm motion was opposed 

hy Lord lliiwlceslmi) behalf of the (b.venmienl the 

name. Minister declared, wlmn Pitt had taken tlm same side 
ns Fox, that the tiovennnenl were ready to accept that 
mediation. "To obtain his good offices for the restoration 
of peace, is, In rny opinion, of more ie«! consequence to ns, 
and lo all Kurope, than our possessing Malta under any 
dren instances, Hut Is there not gout probability of one 
lining eimhlcd, through these means, to preserve and eon- 
Holldnle the pence on a much broader basis than that of 
settling the present dispute concerning Malta? Suppose 
tlmt Illustrious prince were not only to guarantee Malta, 
but were to enter Into guarantees tq*on « still more 
extensive principle -to guarantee Egypt to the Turks, for 
instance. Would not that be worth a thousand Malta*? j 
I go still further. By what I have heard of the Emperor 
of Russia, from n quarter on which I think l can rely, he is 
disposed also to look to tlm freedom of Switzerland and of 
Holland, I do firmly believe, tlmt under hi* mediation and 
gunranteo, undertaken upon a large .scale, not only S witzerland 
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the peoples of Europe, mu! in giving prompt assistance 
any people whose .self-respect revolted against Napole 
pretension!!. These ideas underlay his speeches and 
letters, and they find expression in the Memoir written 
Sir Robert Adair of his mission to the Court of Vic 
when Fox was Foreign Secretary. " My first audienc 
the Emperor was on the eighteenth of June iHofi, for 
delivery of my credentials, and my first confidential i 
fcronce with his minister immediately followed. In 
interview 1 laid open to him without reserve the w 
course of policy intended to In; pursued by the 
Government. I told him explicitly that the syslar 
forcing or persuading foreign powers, by means of snltsii 
to enter into wars against their own eonce|ition of | 
interests, if ever it had been acted upon by England, 
now effectually renounced ; but that sit the same time, 
particularly with reference to the present situation 
Austria, if she should feel herself in real dimmer from ( 
exactions and injuries on the part of France, we were 
the less determined to assist her in a defensive war ; ui 
did not neglect to repeat; to him Mr. Fox’s last word 
me, 'that Austria did not appear sufficiently aware of 
danger"* (p, 13). 

The assumption of Fox's criticism of Pill's policy 
that that policy of enlisting a miscellaneous colleelioj 
motives, the rapacity of one power, the jealousy of aim) 
the pride of a third, was really arming England much: 
effectually than an appeal to the single impulse nfj 
preservation, Pitt laid played on all the humours of 
Courts: Fox wished to rely solely on the sense of dai 
and self-respect. Pitt, by arraying against France ft 
which were imtdeqimU: because they were various and 
certain, Imd laid one power after another at her feet, 
wished France to he fought by the arms of powers 
were erect and resolute as England herself, fig!) 
consciously for nothing less than their own salvation, 
is hazardous to speculate on the view dead men wi 


i 
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take of any particular question, but it seems as certain as 
most tilings can be that if Fox had lived on to the days 
of the Peninsula war and the German rising, his opinions 
would have been those of Horner, 1 and he would have seen 
in the insurgent nationalism of Spain and the awakening 
of a proud spirit in Germany just the forces he had relied on 
for that mortal struggle, 

Neither Pitt nor Fox lived to see even the first Act of 
that great drama of retribution. In 1804 and 1805 they had 
two great differences. Pitt tried a third coalition: Russia, 
anxious for the hegemony in a crusade for freedom : Austria, 
wasted, doubtful and unready: Prussia, torn by fear and 
mean ambition. The coalition ended in Austcrlitz, and the 
death of Pitt. The chief arguments in its favour arc, first, 
that it was a great concerted effort on the part of three 
Powers for a specific and honourable end, the rescue of 
Holland and Switzerland, a very different coalition from 
that of 1793, and secondly that it acted as a powerful 
distraction at the time Napoleon was preparing for the 
invasion of England. The chief argument against it was 
Fox's argument that Austria, who was only induced to join 

1 Horner's Lollur, Juty i8o», on lire .Spanish Rising "Ii is tpihe n new 
experiment, in which llio ixrwers nre for tiro first time to lie tried of u vast regular 
army, and an cnlhusinstiu people, The circumstances arc very favourable on 
bnlli aides} this in Indeed the very crisis uf the fate of Kuropc, and the event 
(either way) will perhaps bo the most decisive test of the nonius and c fleets of the 
French Kovnlutiun. The one result would revive our original persuasion, in its 
fust ardour, that the people nre not to ho subdued by foreign troops, unless the 
love uf their country is lost In a contempt of their government. The other would 
sink mo in final despair of over living to sec prosperity or liberty again in any 
part of Kuropo” (vnh i, p. <}?7), 

Horner’s Letter in 1813 on the German Kising. u l cannot hesitate now in 
believing, that the determination of the French military force, and the insurrec- 
tion of national spirit in the North of Germany, form a new conjuncture, in which 
the Whigs ought to adopt l he war system, ujxm the very same principle which 
prompted them to stigmatise it as unjust in 1793, and as pie mature in 1803. 
The crisis or Swinish politics in May 1808 seemed tome the first turn of things 
in a conlrury direction : ami I have never ceased to lament that our parly took a 
course, so Inconsistent with the true Whig principles of continental policy, m 
revolting to the popular feelings of (he country, and to every true feeling for the 
liberties and Independence of mankind 11 (voh ii, p, 158). 
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tlui coalition by » subsidy of /,„vxxi,ixx>, was unpre) 
ami that to stimulate her to precipitate war, again! 
better judgment of her itcsl Ministers was only to aggrt 
further the power of Franco, 1 Prussia bold her bant 
intrigued with both sides, and next year when box v 
office tin; Knglish (iovernment but! to declare war n 
for seizing Hanover, acting, as I'Ox said, as the minis 
the rapacity of her master, uniting all that was contain 
in slavery with all that was baleful in robbery. 

The second groat difference was over the tpiesli 
military defence. Pitt's method was to increase and dt 
the volunteers and militia. Fox wanted to arm the peat 
of the country and also to reform the army system Ir 
stituting service for a fixed period for service for lift 
making the army more attractive, in other ways as a t 
Ik argued that for ordinary military purposes regulari 
Incomparably more effective, that the improvement i 
regular army should be the first consideration, and that 
plans for extending the volunteer system had told set 
cm recruiting for the army. For [imposes of defen 
armed peasantry would be the most formidable w< 
11 It should be recollected, that the great defence of a ct 
consists of an armed people. The enemy may have t 
disciplined army, ami so may you to resist him; bn 
from which you would derive your great advantage 
whitih always must form the powerful opponent i 
invading army, would he tut armed peasantry. That i 
he your principal defence. It is like the weapon with 
nature furnishes animals for their protection. It Is tht 
bulwark of a country, You might Hum have an aid in 

1 taller i« AUtUr, t h iiilrPi ft, 1805, rl A(r npinkii fur Uu? * 

clean wltrllirr mtimlly in nnmry in iiiwifryV wotllt 

iiurcdw «f ^ nml ilt.minktt, ll *«i Uit> jump tiling » « . iVi 

Um rmnltnl uf Ur* war Un to 1 an Ih< iih tittle i<n<r j tml Mw unlit lltittj 
»t llifc Ume, utilcwt wHl t’ornrotu U un*1 UiioUcil uiUn?r l»t luimu tiiuTosei 
Urn prewm, nm! mm* in tin* rmttiro M ft ut/> than n oh* ft tl* h ii 

anil fur mirti 11 war Hdilter wo nor oar allk* me by tuiy means pri 
^ Aimer hh ml C 9 rmjHfiidtiu* t wb iv« p. 117. 
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village and town, more numerous and effective than your 
volunteers ; and you might put the country in such a state 
of defence, that the enemy, even after a victory, should he 
obtain one, over your regular army in the field, would 
not send out a detachment to forage, or for any other 
purpose, without exposing them to be shot at from every 
hedge, from every cottage, from every enclosure— by men, 
not dressed so as to be easily perceivable, not wearing those 
coloured garments which would put the enemy’s troops on 
their guard." 1 

These ideas were partly carried out when Fox came into 
office, and tire Government of which ho was a member, 
besides attempting to take the army out of the mischievous 
control of the King, introduced some most beneficent 
reforms: they abolished the system of recruiting for life, 
and substituted for it a system by which men were recruited 
for seven years, with certain inducements to re-cnlist for a 
further period; they made punishment in the army less 
brutal; and they reduced the expenses of the volunteer 
system. 

The few months Fox was in office arc memorable for 
the last effort to make peace between England and France. 
The negotiations arose out of Fox's letter to Talleyrand 
informing him that a stranger had called at the Foreign 
Office with news of a plot for the assassination of Napoleon, 
but the actual suggestion for a negotiation came from 
France. Fox was never very sanguine of the result, and 
at the end of April he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, "All 
negotiation with France is now, I understand, at an end. 
We insisted on negotiating jointly with Russia ; they on a 
separate negotiation.” On this point, however, Napoleon 
gave way. The British Government was much embarrassed 
by the strange conduct of the Russian plenipotentiary, whose 
action in making a separate peace was disowned by the 
Russian Government, but the actual difference over which 
the negotiations broke down was the question of Sicily, 
i Fell. iKo,|, SfeechiSt vol. vi. pp. 5-l3> S-H> 
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All hopes of peace won* really over hofnro Fox <tled for 
Napoleon 1 )) demand (dr Sic ily ho resisted with tho ;mine 
indexible, lenacily that hail made Vergeimes trull him more 
than twenty years brfuiv, nn </V)V>/t\v. Napoleon 

wauled llio inland because of his plans in tlu: Kant, hut 
even if I mix: had not grasped its importance in relation to 
the war with Napoleon he would have limi uncompromising 
in resist i np; a principle of diplomacy which he had justly 
stigmatised us robbery, The negotiations convinced Fox 
that Napoleon was insincere in affecting to wish for peace 
and that the war must he prosecuted resolutely, and the 
nation .‘milled down to that long struggle in which the 
stubborn temper of Knpland was at last rewarded hy the 
awakening of a national spirit in Napoleon's victims. 

Fox’s altitude thump lids war has been spoken of by 
some of Ins critics as unpatriotic. The principles that 
inspired his conduct thrmiphoul luive been carefully dis- 
cussed iu this chapter, hut It is worth while to consider 
mlher further llm ineaniup of a charpe which is often 
brought against politicians with a criminal carelessness. To 
many persons patriotism is merely preferring your country 
to other countries, a virtue which is unborn in nine men 
out of ten, and hi not acquired by prayer or vigil or fasting 
or self-discipline hi the small minority that is born without 
it. Politicians must expect a rather more searching light 
to play on their motives and their actions. Do they love 
their country more than their own power, their own fame 
amongst their countrymen, and their own complaisance to 
persons whom they like to please? Judged by that test 
North must lie convicted of a want of patriotism, when he 
persisted in a course he thought mistaken and inj urlutiH to 
hln country from a criminal deference to tlu? while* of the 
King. Judged by that test what h to bo Huid of the? conduct 
of Fill and of Fox in 1804? Pitt went out of office in 1801, 
and as early as March 1803 the feeble and embarrassed 
Addington made overtures for a coalition, Tho troubles and 
perils of the nation were growing, Pitt’s brother, the incoin- 
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potent Chatham, was to be Prime Minister, and Pitt and 
Addington Joint Secretaries of State. Pitt laughed at the 
proposal. " Really,” he said, with what Lord Rosebery calls 
good-natured irony, “ I had not the curiosity to ask what I 
was to be." A month later Addington offered the Premier- 
ship to Pitt, and Pitt who had taken into his Cabinet men 
compared with whom Addington was almost distinguished, 
proposed to give Addington an honorary office in the Lords. 
In other words Pitt though he considered the incompetence 
of the Government a serious danger to the country, was not 


wilting to save the country unless he was Prime Minister, 
and unless Addington, with whom he had developed a 
quarrel on personal and not on public grounds, was ex- 
cluded. Addington was a man of mediocre ability and 


odious opinions, and no one or importance except Warren 
Hastings ever thought him a capable Minister. But Pitt 
acted towards him, as Sir G. C. Lewis said, in a manner that 
reduced public duty to a question of private feeling and 
personal delicacy. It would be ridiculous to close one’s eyes 
to the extenuating circumstances, to Pitt’s moral mastery 
of the House of Commons, and his great history as Prime 
Minister, but it is impossible not to remember that two men 
as meat as Pitt, his father and Pox, were much less exacting 


in laying down the terms on which they were leady to save 


the state, . . . ... 

Whatever may he thought of the spirit in which litt 

considered the overtures from Addington, there can be only 
one opinion of his conduct when he formed a Ministry in 
s3o-l I to drew up the scheme of a comprehensive Cabinet, 
including Fox, Fitawilliam, and Grey, accompanying the 
scheme with a message to the King that he wished him to 
understand distinctly that ir the King objected to Pox and 
Grenville and their friends, he was quite ready to form a 
Government without them. The surrender was as spon- 
taneous as Pitt’s surrender of the Catholics three years 
earlier. The King, who never let any care for England dun 
Ids private hatreds, saw Ids opportunity at once, and insisted 
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on the exclusion of Fox. 11 Fitt hud wanted, lie could have 
made it iinpoMible t«« form a Ministry without Fox, as 
Grenville tliil two years later, hut in do that would have 
brail to pul pressure mi the King, and to do what, was 
harder Mill for that proud iialmr, coidVra* that Fox was 
indispensable, it was too liuid a thing to demand of him, 
mid be chose to luimoiir the Kiii|*, and ilatler himself with 
the confidence be did not feel. "II is kindness fur the aged 
King," say.i Lord Rosebery, " wars to prove a cruel obstacle 
in Ids path." The sentence m arcely does justice to the 
national interests involved. It was not only i'itt who 
suffered, it was the country, for Fill himself considered 
that the first thing the countiy needed was a Government 
embracing all the available talent, What be did in effect 
was to posl|ioiie bis patriotism to two other motives, his 
affection for tin: King, mi abet lion that led him to send 
court loungers into tire field ugaiiM Napoleon's trained 
generals, ami a dislike to own that he was inadequate, 
Hingle-handed, to the tremendous problem of the hour, 1 1 in 
temptation, let us admit, was severe, but it remains that lie 
succumbed, 

Such was fill's conduct, and how did Fox Irclmve ? Fox 
mul Grenville hud agreed not to take office separately, ns 
they would thereby make themselves accessories to the 
system of court proscriptions. Fox spontaneously absolved 
Grenville from that compact, and when fill informed him 
through an intermediary that the King would not admit 
him, and would admit Grenville, Fox said lie was loo old 
for office, that lie Itopetl his friends would join fill, and that 
in that event ho would support the new Government, It 
was scarcely the answer of a man, ns Fox has often been 
painted, who allowed nn acrid sense of disappointment or an 
ungovernable party passion to blunt his consdousncsB of 
what he owed Ills country. 

It is necessary to go into this field of motives and rival 
impulses in politicians' minds because no charge Is flung ho 
Ignorantly or so recklessly as that of want of patriotism. 
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Few persons stop to think what they mean by it. They do 
not pretend that Fox or Pitt or Burke or Chatham would 
have betrayed England in cold blood for money, or decora- 
tions, or for the satisfaction of some personal spite. If they 
mean that no one of those four men kept in strict subjec- 
tion, every moment of his life, all the little acrimonies and 
ambitions that turn a man’s mind from his duty to his 
country, their contention is not likely to be disputed by 
anyone who remembers Chatham’s behaviour in 1766, the 
behaviour of Fox and Burke in 1789, or the behaviour of 
I’itt In 1784, 1803, and 1804. They were all mortal men, 
and not one of them lived every moment of his life in the 
transcendent transports of patriotism, any more than he 
lived it in the transports of any other virtue; but they 
were all men who loved their country and dedicated their 
great talents to its service, Fox, it Iras sometimes been said, 
loved justice better than his country. It would be truer to 
say he never thought that the interests of justice and those 
of his country could be long separated. When he rejoiced 
in the failure of the attempt to subdue America, or the failure 
of the first confederacy against France, he rejoiced in the 
collapse of a project that he considered just as ruinous to 
England as to America or France. There is nothing that 
conflicts with Fox's reputation for patriotism In the passages 
from his letters which record Ins joy over the failure of the 
Ouiberon expedition or the American War unless Chatham s 
rejoicings over American resistance are criminal, but 
passage that has made the deepest impression on the pul 
mind Is the passage in which he said to Grey m , 
» . t he truth is I am gone something further in hate to 

ttic English Government than perhaps you and the rest of my 
friends arc, and certainly further than can with prudence be 
avowed. The triumph of the French Government over the 
English docs in fact afford me a degree of pleasure which it 
Is very difficult to disguise." ‘ Most persons remember the 
sentence and forget the circumstances under which lh. 

» Memorials and Cormfondmi, vol. Hi. p. 3-I9- 
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sentence was written, box never said (hat he rejoin,! n,„ 
the peace was a had one for Kngl.md, it ,.d he ex,', ,*1.1 
stated in that very lelter dial Ihe reason he welcomed ,i, 

peace was that he knew, .Tit were delayed, i( , I(! 

All th.it he welcomed was the humiliation n f a ' 

hail called him a traitor for suggctini- that peace should |* )( 
made on terms far less adverse to Knyluml, that had 
his name off the I'rivy t auincil, that had 
jts use of the rougher espedienM of pa.ty malice, and h, 
had omitted no means of fomenting p „| t |ie 
public hatred of him. I -or several yea, . h, x | IIU | \J n ‘".‘/I 
daily target of offensive and indecent caricatures -m.l l. 
poons; he had been held up to public odium as’a pulX 
cnomy, an association under the patron,, ye „f tin* •' 
juont Imd incited mohs to break his house ill ! h T'l 
had to encounter all that an i„tnlo,, tnt uuxitlrUv , , • ' 

retinue of base and savage Id V ' ' ? 

Intolcmble, wo„M 1,.^ , 

forgotten all that persecution in the hour of . ‘ ,Ul 

unpeachment of his patriotism. Ul 

be «I*J h, W,,,Ch 

that it is unpatriotic to '%£ 
a war; an argument which mean' rtml Illlh|; 

■:v may think good for the state ill , ,i ' 1 ,,,IB l m,l y 

of being thought |J jaw.;, JJS’rr 1 N" 

the standard, Pitt is j,L ns .mil, ’ 1C 

tho American war wksi ,uir tTiudiir, ,,RU, Wmml 

ns in the French war and Z 7 iU >'t IW 
Windham all alike stn U,M ‘ l 1 ,a, “' »'*»«. »urk« ?l and 

the GovurmlS' tut U ° ^ to 

from that from ,8o, ■ w '* dlst ''Wished 

thinking the first i.nn.titio,, ^ 1***°"* whilst 

tho second, the opposiUm If v un '‘l" 1 «>»«* 

mere faction. Whl if i J «'«J Grenville, 

Why, ,f |. ox )lrit | , li!{ allies did not disapprove 
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or the war with Napoleon did they oppose Pitt', p n 
111 IlS ° 4 ? The nsas,),, i« that i i G nraent 

the whole j>Ian of Pitt’*' r ab 0 PP° SIn ff n °t only 
military syLm, which ^ S W not ^ * 

afterwards reformed, but also the " l . 1<u . n C0IK ^mnecl and 
supremacy. Was that a Zl ° f th f ***» 
Not in Pitt’s opinion in 1782 w i, e , f Comestlc issue? 
Government during the American Wn ° I J 508ed North ’ s 
cribed all our misfortune to the KiimV inn eXpres ^ as ‘ 
i'ojc’s opinion in 1804 when the TCii, f r' n UCnce ' Not 111 
to m!akt: » ministers, to destroy policie^mKl'to 

or , ! £^ s I to 7T* 

Stale. mischief and disorder of the 
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Tli« ilitiiiltiliiifs „r Ilit.M’hlt'i'i, I'miesUmi (tint ( in (Icon;,? iln> 
ThlidS (i) IV'.i tiinl Ciii|ttn. t iiMit Act*), (s) IViml Imvs, 

Kux'm great diiiH'i in Hnnira religimii iret-dimi. between 

(i) lltirktt itml I'iii nml (j) lliuktt and l-W, 

r FHIi pageants of religious war 1 anil spectacular jieraecu- 
tion belong In the ti|»c of a single-eyed fanaticism 
which known no persuasion hut tin- sharp edge of torture, 
uml no fear In Hie or death but the Infinite terror with which 
Catholic legend filled the mind of men who had thrown 
iiMido all the rest of il l doctrines. Incessant, agile, pliaiit, 
that restless spirit .‘.till hovered round the com bi of Europe 
in the lust half of the eighteenth century ; but it no longer 
governed their policy. Cut hoik: powers were allied with 
Mohammedan, religion blessed, but did not declare war; 
heresy found a nook or a refuge in every nation, in some, 
in the gay haunts of fashion or rich splendour, ami the 
question that troubled the minds of thinking men was the 
lawfulness or the expediency of restraining opinion, not 
in ouler to scatter more widely the hopes of happiness 
in another world, but to strengthen the fabric of orderly 
government in this, I lie intolerance of Governments was 
no longer the pitiless rapture that gave an ecstasy toauffcr* 
ing ami persecution, it was the weapon of a statecraft that 
was cold, circumspect, nml pre-eminently secular. 

Of no country was this truer than it was of England 

i. J.ctky timhiilrts (lit* I’fiU't! uf Wraplinllit lit Imvr* [ml mi end in ivliglituit 
mu 
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where two great acts of public policy had struck a fatal 
blow at the rigid doctrine of uniformity. By the Union 
with Scotland a heretic Church was acknowledged as the 
official Church of North Britain ; and in Canada a wise 
Minister, anticipating the policy that has made her British, 
gave Quebec the religion of her choice, though that religion 
was still branded by English law as criminal, and still 
dreaded by English opinion ns darkness and oppression, 
and the very symbol of Jacobite disorder, The condition 
of England seemed favourable to toleration, George m. 
had ascended the throne, in the midst of a vigilant Pro- 
testantism but a rather leisurely Christianity, in an age in 
which the memories of the Protestant Revolution were still 
vigorous, but in which spiritual energy had shown little 
alacrity or passion, until Wesley and Whitcficld had set out 
to preach repentance and to shake England from her 
slumber. That rather languid piety had been no bad 
friend to toleration. Other causes, too, contributed to make 
governments hospitable to various creeds, There was now 
no religious body in England hostile to the Hanover settle- 
ment! the High Church party had abandoned alike its 
extreme pretensions and its disaffection to the dynasty ; the 
Catholics whose numbers had shrunk were loyal anti well 
disposed ; the Nonconformists were the staunch allies of a 
House to protect which they had taken up arms in spite of 
the law ; and what religious emotion there was in England 
rallied all creeds to a throne that no one of them any longer 
dreaded. The storms of religious passion which had swept 
over politics, crashing on Protestant and on Catholic in turn, 
with the implacable vengeance of a conquering faith, seemed 
to have spent their fury, and to have left England at last 
with the tranquil surface of a glassy sea. 

In such a condition of things it is not surprising that 
persistent efforts were made to bring the Statute Book of 
England, which was still crowded with the bloody decrees 
of dead sovereigns, and the bloody legacies of quarrels that 
good men hoped were dead, into some correspondence with 
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n^clom, and scarcely over gave a 8 Hont vote in it. 

Unfortunately, in the midst of the promising conditions 
under winch he reign opened, there were two i„fl ^ 
winch were strongly adverse. The Church of England 
grasping the difference between George m. and his ££ 
cessors developed a sudden enthusiasm for the iC 
.settlement, which resulted in a close alliance between an 
obstinate and superstitious king, and a Church that was 
greedy of power but had hitherto looked elsewhere foHts 
secular auK.liar.es Church and State became something 
more than a formal association when George represented the 
Stale and the Church regulated his odd and unalSc.^ 
conscience. 1 lu; House of Hanover came to stand for the 
ascendancy ol the very Church that had treated it for two 
reigns with suspicion and dislike. The other influence was 
the influence that stilled liberty in every form during the last 
half of this disastrous reign. No sect or creed excited the 
Tears of Governments in r;6*o, in 1770, or 1780, 1 but with 
the agitations of the Revolution, men saw danger in every 
concession to heterodoxy, and dissenter became a synonym 
(or jacobin. The convulsions across tho Channel were all 
traced to the spirit of rebellious atheism, and the con- 
spicuous mid honourable part played by Price and Priestley 
at home helped to identify dissent anil sedition in the eyes 
of statesmen to whom religion was neither true nor false, 
but met uly order or discontent, 1 hese forces conquered, and 
in n reign in which the Church produced a Pnley, and the 
world a box, intolerance in Church and State maintained 
its central citadels against the assaults of both, 

1 wo measures of emancipation were carried during Lord 
North's Ministry, the Ministry, by the odd accident of politics, 
in which toleration won almost its solitary successes. The 


II i-i tlml an Abjection wan mined In (ho J’rmcalant Dissenters 

Uclkf Hill in 1771; Ute ground tlml it was u lime of iimmlt and distress. 
Inn lilts tdijciilun carried no weight fur die bill ] Hissed its second rending almost 
uimniinoimly. 
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of merely compensating the unfortunate Catholics for their 
losses, Parliament ought to pursue its original plan of 
abolishing the penal laws. « It became the honour and the 
humanity, ns well as the dignity of Parliament to repeal the 
penal laws against them, and not be deterred by insurrec- 
tions in n small corner of their Empire from doing an act 
of common justice.’’ Fox’s policy was not adopted, and the 
rioters were left masters of the field in Scotland. This fatal 
surrender to anarchy did not long remain unpunished. The 
leaders of Anti-Catholic fanaticism, not content with one 
sensational triumph, set themselves to reverse the English 
measure by the methods that had averted the Scottish 
measure: petitions were presented to Parliament, by mem- 
bers who were escorted to the House of Commons by 
disorderly mobs who assailed the foremost leaders of eman- 
cipation ami laid siege to the House of Commons. 

There was worse to follow. The fury of the mob overran 
the capital, and London was for days given up to a riot in 
which all the elements of disorder, and the hallucinations of 
religious bigotry, the savagery of a rabble in the ascendant, 
the spirit of purposeless destruction, and the hope of plunder 
combined to make a pandemonium of all that is most 
diabolical in human nature. The collapse of authority was 
partly redeemed by the dignified bearing of Parliament. 
The House of Commons met and adjourned, not without 
some bitter speeches from Fox and Burke on the failure of 
the Government to suppress disorder, and the outrage of 
the mob " that bad degraded England in the sight of 
Europe." In the Lords, Richmond and Shelburne attributed 
all the trouble to the Quebec Bill, and Shelburne pressed for 
its repeal. This concession was refused, but from the dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, when the rioters had at 
last abandoned the furious work of pillage and destruction, 
more from the stupor of drunkenness and physical fatigue 
than from the intervention of the magistrates, it is clear 
that there was some disposition to regard Sir George 
Savile’s Bill us dangerously generous to the Catholics. 
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lUtrku, who wan never more sublime than in mich a crisis 
!i« that of tho (ion ion tumuli;, ra t hini*n?U' with Fox to 
chock thin spirit of nervous suspicion, Imt a hill restraining 
Catholics front Imtcliing Protestants wan carried through 
tho Commons, and only Inst in iho Lon Is because the 
bishops objected to uu amendment, t|iiulifyiug its provisions 
inserted by the land Chancellor. 

Only two other measures relating to religious toleration 
wore carried during 1A»m '.*> lileliuu*. In i >‘<ya the «Ii<sal tilitlos 
of the Kpiseopaliusi'i in Scotland were abolished, and a year 
earlier u Hill was carried through Parliament relieving "Pro- 
testing; Catholic Dissenters" from the penal Mamies. The 
persons to whom the Hill applied were C atholics who pro- 
tester! against the Pope's temporal authority, mid his right 
to excommunicate kings and absolve subjects from their 
allegiance, as well as the light alleged to he assumed by 
Roman Catholics of not keeping faith with Dissenter*. The 
penal statutes which were no longer to apply to these 
Catholics occupied nearly seventy pages in Hum's /ur/mas- 
tiaU Lnio , Ah tin example of their mrilty, Mr. Mitlurcl the 
mover of this Hill reminded the House that a Catholic priest 
was liable to suffer death for persuading others to adopt his 
religion. The Hill encountered no opposition of tho kind 
which hud asserted itself so sensationally in the country, but 
not in the 1 louse of Commons, twelve years earlier. Hut Fox 
argued very strenuously against limiting the iclief promised 
by tin: Bill to any one set id Catholics, The Hill did not 
propose to confer on Catholic* the right of holding any 
office, bill merely the right of holding opinions, and it was 
monstrous that any man should Ire liable to the death 
penalty for holding particular religious views. Fox con- 
trasted the general toleration of Prussia, France, America, 
find Holland with the parsimonious indulgence of a measure 
that Mill kept these bloody laws over the heads of men 
whose only offence was their religion, Few of those states- 
men who rejected Fox's central argument that lire punish- 
ment or restraint of opinion was indefensible were, in their 
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hunrtH, unfriendly to tho proposal to extend the Bill, and Pitt 
expressed a hope that all the severer laws would be repealed. 
Burke, the most cautious in admitting innovation, and the 
most uncompromising in denying the right to toleration, had 
always befriended the Catholics, and at the moment the Bill 
was under discussion, his normal goodwill had warmed into 
passionate sympathy from his horror of the treatment the 
Catholic Church lmd received in France at the hands of 
tho Revolution. Fox’s efforts to extend the Bill and to 
eliminate certain very odious provisions were unavailing. 
In the Lords the Bill was amended for tho better by a 
Bishop. Two years later a similar Bill for Scotland was 
carried without opposition. 

In J box made an heroic effort to repeal certain 
penal laws affecting religions opinions, and pressing in parti- 
cular on the Unitarians, All the circumstances frowned on 
him. The terror inspired by the French Revolution had 
now penetrated the governing classes; the Unitarians were 
an old sect, but they hud suddenly become important by 
large accessions from the Presbyterians; their leaders were 
known as strong political reformers, exuberantly sanguine 
about French experiments; and the revival of religious 
enthusiasm that had followed the work of Wesley and 
Whitefield had not made it easier for men who denied 
the Trinity to win the indulgence of that grave school 
which mingled with its devoted philanthropy the morose 
theology of exclusive salvation and all its grim machinery 
of savage and eternal punishment. Fox's effort was 
resisted by Pitt and by Burke, and seconded by North, 
who rigidly excluded Dissenters from civil office but con- 
demned as mere persecution the law which made it penal to 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity. Pitt laid stress mainly on 
the danger of innovation in critical limes, The laws were 
not likely to bo turned to practical oppression, and it was 
a rash experiment to give any countenance to a sect that 
was notoriously unfriendly to Church and King. But the 
sternest and most intractable opponent was Burke. The 
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propo.su! loomed up lud'ore his angry vision, like some hideous 
monster which hud hern fashioned by rs .Meeting and coni. 
I>inii)|j: every doctrine and every principle he haled most in 
the world. J'.veii Moute.i.piirii, alter serine »l work all the 
civil embarrassments that were prompted by spir itual interests 
had laid it down that a magistrate should not admit a new 
religion, Hirrke who sixteen years before lire N, .tables had 
been summoned hint said that infolds weir never to iu> 
tolerated, and who soon learnt It. call every Frenchman who 
was not In arms against his own counlry an at heist, found 
himself invited to give quarter to a sect whose ieli|;ion he 
lmtet.1, mul whose politics he dieath.nl, in the name of a p r } n . 
ciple lie liarl consistently denied, and in the heyday of a 
Revolution, whose climax he believed to be anarchy, and 
whose origin lie believed to he a blasphemous unbelief.' All 
lire horrors of new doctrines hr theology and in politics 
danced before him like lesser demon. ..I the Revolution, 
Mo proudly replied to Fox’s appeal lor toleration that 
1 ar li.unenl had never declared nselt on t. deration or per* 
sedition, it had decided each particular application of relief 
on the actual circumstances ol the case, and in this instance 
the circumstances made it madness to grant the claim of a 
dangerous anti seditious sect, box made a fine and iiii- 
passioned defence of complete toleration, but he was beaten 
by i, | a to d.t votes, am) the legal toleration of Unitarians 
was only established twenty years later, 

the cither great agitation in which box played a leading 
part raised a different issue. Ity the Toleration Act and 
the Protestant Dissenters Relief Act the recognised Non- 
conformist bodies had won freedom of worship ami organisa- 
tion, The Test and Corporation Acts excluded than from 
certain civil employments, On paper these disabilities 
stretched right through the public life of the country out- 
side Parliament. A Nonconformist who refused to take the 
Anglican sacrament could not hold any office under the 
Crown, n commission hi the army or navy, a civil office or 
scat in a corporation, nor could he take part in the direc* 
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linn of the Hank of England, of the India, or Russian, or 
South Soa, or Turkish companion. These Acts operating in 
a country with two established religions produced some 
ludicrous anomalies. A Nonconformist could vote for Parlia- 
ment, and could sit 111 i. arluunontj outside Parliament he 
was disqualified for tlui meanest offices under a corporation. 
A member of the Kslahlished Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land could not hold office in England under the Crown, 
unless he communicated with the Established Anglican 
Church, thereby associating himself with a religion which he 
could not hold in Scotland without suffering disabilities. 
The penalties 011 this Statute Iloolc for the violation of these 
Acts were very brutal, depriving the offender of almost all 
his rights at law. Abe Acts were, constantly evaded, and 
annual Acts of Indemnity were passed to protect persons who 
broke them, Imt Heatifoy showed that they were no protection 
to men who conscientiously refused to take the Sacrament. 
The common fear of political Catholicism in Ireland led to 
the repeal of all Acts against Protestants in that country in 
1 779 - In England the alarm which had produced this 
concerted method of defence disappeared too soon to impel 
the Anglican Protestants to remove the disabilities of the 
Protestant dissenters, and the trials of strength in George m.'s 
reign were not influenced by a religious panic that in this 
case alone might have been salutary In its effects. Three 
attempts were made to repeal the Acts, The first, a motion 
made by Heaufoy, in 1787, was defeated by 176 to 98 ; 
the second, also made by Heaufoy in 1789, by 122 to 102; 
the third, made by Fox in 1790, by 294 to 105; whilst a 
proposal made by Sir Gilbert Elliot in 1791 to repeal the 
Test Act, as far as it related to Scotland, was defeated by 
149 to 62, The Acts were finally repealed in 1828, though 
even then the opposition was represented by 193 votes in a 
I louse of 430. 

The case against the Acts was presented with unanswer- 
able force by Fox and Heatifoy. The points of attack 
were many and various. First of all the Acts were a real 
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Imntsliip to Dissenters, If the annual Ada uf indemnity 
lisul been a perfectly valid protection, and Bvaufny could 
allow that they uric not, tin* Dissenters were still (.milled 
to complain that their religion was branded with a public 
stigma. Tim ] flssenters were, by universal admission, a 
loyal and an orderly .section of the community. They had 
taken up anna to defend llm Hanover dynasty in 17,(5, 
and their only reward Imd been an Act of Parliament 
pardoning demonstrations of fidelity to the throne, which 
llm law forbade to all but Anglicans, The Ads under 
which they .suffered Imd been placed on the Statute Hook 
with their own co-operation, and it was a mean and un- 
worthy policy for the Established Church to turn to their 
own oppression the measures they had assented to when 
there was a danger of the overthrow of Protestantism, 
These Ads were a weakness to the country because they 
imposed disabilities on such men as John Howard, amt 
deprived the nation of the services of conscientious, industri- 
ous, uml public-spirited Englishmen. They were a discredit 
to England because Fiance, u Catholic country, admitted 
Iroteslants, and Sweden, a Protestant country, admitted 
Catholics to the army and the fleet, whilst England, a 
Protestant country, could not even throw open her services 
to all Protestants. The Jacobite sjwtrc had been finally 
laid, and the State only suffered by retaining, as symbols 
of disunion, institutions originally due to a political danger 
that had vanished. An embarrassment to the State these 
Acts did a real injury to religion. The profanation of the 
Sncrmncnl Implied In making It a test for office was 
described in a powerful passage by Hcaufoy whose speech 
in moving the repeal of the Acts in 17% was an utterance 
of remarkable power. "The Saviour of the world Instituted 
the Eucharist In commemoration of His death, an event so 
tremendous that nature afflicted, hid herself in darkness, 
but the British legislature has made it « qualification for 
gauging beer barrels and soapboiler*’ tubs, for writing 
custom house tickets and debentures, nnd for seizing 
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smuggled tea. *ri»«t mind in oppressed wilh ideas so inis- 
-ilmpon, anti moiinlroiw. Sacrilege, hateful us it always is, 
(UJV( j,- |n: in if assumed an appearance so hideous and 
deformed." All I huso arguments pave a peculiar force to 
the demand for die repeal of the 'Jest Acts, a demand 
which Fox placed on the boldest ground of all, urging now 
as al all times that the Slate had no right to make any 
inquisition into a man's opinions, anti to punish or to 
disqualify him on any other g round than that of his overt 
actions. 

The altitude of the three other leading statesmen was 
pre-eminently characteristic. North roundly declared that 
the Test and (“nrporulioii Acts were indispensable to the 
safely of the Kstablished Church, and that the Kstablishcd 
Church was indispensable to the safely of the nation. The 
Dissenters enjoyed freedom and what they now asked for 
was civil power. The Church watt no longer intolerant, and 
it would he an ungrateful act to deprive her after slut had 
survived till the assaults of popery, and hail corrected her 
own errors, of the necessary defences against other dangers. 
As for the crumple of Krauu?, the unlimited choice of 
Ministers and officials was one of the incidental advantages 
despotism possessed over free, constitutions. J’ilt’s conduct 
was determined entirely by the bishops, whose opinions ho 
asked the Aohbishnp of Canterbury to collect and com- 
municate to him. Ten out of twelve prelates decided against 
renouncing these temporal privileges, and 1‘ilt decided to 
resist the demand, though the NonconlormisUt who made it 
hud lately given him a stout .support against the Coalition, 
His speech was partly devoted to answering Fox’s main 
principle of the injustice of basing civil disabilities on 
religious opinions. The State had the unquestionable 
right to choose its own officials, and to lay down any 
standard it thought projxir. This particular restriction 
was designed to uphold the Kcclcsiustieal constitution ; it 
merely disqualified Nonconformists who carried then hos- 
tility to the Kstablished Church to the extreme point of 
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infusinj; lo niliiicntc with lint Church, and the 

HW|||(UIC«« o!' mnnviitj: it michl lir laid ,„id widespread 
Cm' Nmieoiifnnnisls miphl proceed tn alia. I. nllicr [ ui vil<|r 0 , 
enjoy in I hy tin: Ariplirati (linn h ami even the l*: ? i|uJi|ish- 
imait il si’ll. In th«' la . I a 1 1 ' iti i i«*i 1 1 Join replied in l lie spirit 
ill' tin: most lihnal Chmclimun ..I tin- .lay, William PuJev 
llial if ever the Nonconformists war in a majority, i|*„! 
Clutirli, in Ids opinion, nupllt I., he di n- .(aldiuhed in r aVl , Ur 
nl a (lunch that rrpre sented t lie hull ..| tin* nation, 

To llurkc il win a ilillii nil matin Ini' «!«:. imm. |[„ 
Wiia acutely sensible nl' (In- indipnily nfjrtnl In t eli|;ii>n in 
mitkiii|« a veiy solemn a. t ami profrv.imi the .puliliraliini 
(nr civil employment, amt la: j >i . ij n I i. . sulrititMte as ih,. 
Jiill|*le lent an on lit t if li.lt'lily tn the cminlilnlim*. || ( . wsw 
slrcmimisly opposed mi the other ham I t,. the ilmrtiine 
that tht! state 1'iiiihl not inveslipate men's opinions, Jn 
Ills speech apainst the iimlinn in ty«,i In- explained that 

tun years earlier he would have voted :p ra | ; that in 

1/8/ anil 17H1, he had stayed away because lie emild nut 
decide hnw tn act, ami that llm wiitinps ami speeches of 
I lessenin'.*!, in particular nl Dr, J’liesth-y ami Dr. hire, in 
the In lit two yearn, had convinced him of the necessity nf 
maintaininir the lest. It is millmihle that in 171,1, nmoupst 
Hie men who -spoke ami voted U|;ahis| repeal was William 
Wi I he l it 1 i ce. 

It may he uipued that in practice no piral hauii resulted 
trom the failure of these flcvri.il efforts t., aldisli the civil 
monopolk!! mul the miualmy lawn hy which the enlith- 
llsliment wan protected, ami that the policy of an illojjii ai 
caution wan not an timvine one, The days of acute per- 
secution were over, ami no serious mischief wan < air.nl hy 
ptwlpmuiij; for a |[cm:ralion the lull civil reeopnilion of 
h. », unite, 1 1 and (lie ahnhlion o| penal lawn, of which the 
worst that could lie said was that they displaced the .Statute 
’ ^ ^ surely truer to wiy Umi u very utt'v rmimr- 

unity pteseiiletl itiidl in (Jeorpe'n relpii, and how much 
was lost hy (lie nqjleel of that opportunity can never he 
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exactly appreciated. The very arguments used in favour 
of retaining the penal laws were the strongest arguments 
for their abolition. If they were too terrible to be used, 
the bishops who dung to them wore defending religion by 
the most hideous of scarecrows, and if there was danger to 
religion in withdrawing them it was obvious that the state 
needed some deterrent for offences against religion which 
statesmen would not he ashamed to apply. “What is 
connivance," said Burke when men defended the com- 
pulsion put upon the Dissenters to subscribe to some of 
the articles, “wlmt is connivance but a relaxation of 
slavery?" "What," wo may ask in reply to him, "was 
neglect In this matter hut a relaxation of barbarity ? " A 
wise statesman uses the sober moods of a people to guard 
against the hour of delirium. It was at the best a doubtful 
statesmanship let leave on the Statute Book, on the ground 
that they wore virtually inoperative, laws which no one in 
Parliament could defend and no magistrate would enforce, 
if he saw any means of evasion. The history of England 
no less than the history of France in the last half of the 
century had shown that private malevolence or religious 
prejudice; or political acrimony might stand on their right 
to every letter of those musty charters of vindictive Intol- 
erance, which men hud fancied were laid aside for all time. 
When Stanhope introduced his Toleration Bill in 1789 he 
was able to show that within the last twenty-six years one 
or other of the persecuting laws had been enforced in no 
loss than thirty cases. There was a special danger too at 
the end of the eighteenth century from the strict Sabba- 
tarian doctrines of the Methodists j the laws of Elizabeth 
for compelling the observance of Sunday were particularly 
severe, and a Society had been formed under Wilberforce 
in 1789 for enforcing them, It was Idle Co argue as if the 
dragon of Intolerance were finally destroyed when men 
remembered how, ten years earlier, in the very capital of 
England and in Scotland, it had scattered havoc, and ruin, 
and frantic confusion, Before dismissing this agitation as 
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unimptii laut pm» lit ally, howrvn t to llu* men wlui 

initialed it. il ' * nnrvi.ny I" K ill' II'F-I what were. llu: 

hii'Ainln »«*!»*;•<»»*•• toll I.itioti Mil, li'Hv lo. nl wnc llur latest * 

cxitlminns o! bigotry. .mil llw elle< t on the minds of moil 
of leaving mi tlio Statute HooK, ,il a tinm wlu n tin; dynasty 
sloinl in no danger iiiiil religion had disowned |in sedition, : 
tlm bloody rubrics of a t Ini ai inily that had taught men ) 
to ho loyal and ilrvoiit in a dimgr<m m at tin: slake. j 
Thf f.|iiiit of toln.ilioii is not to lajiiil or *m stnvily u 
j.iowtli tli.it mm mu be forgiven lightly, lor leaving it 
exposed to till- pv.tileiit exhalations ol dead mtil withered 

nupeistilinn, j 

It ii tiiiirly an equally mistaken view to suppose Unit | 
Dll mifftrltirf wit', linin' l.y leaving ill" legal injustices of llut ' 
TchI mill (*nr|».r«ilion A> is to tin- rough adjustments of i 
cvitflion ttinl ('• incguhnity, I how Acts writs 

lint miol palpable of all tlm <ymlmh of tlm political 
miccmlmmy of till' t ’hutch, ami tlm jmhtieul inleiioiily of 
DisKcnt. To have abolished them in i;To, instead of in 
t8aH, would not merrfly liavn Imrii to admit to civil riv'lit 1 * 
n number of mm, wlm chafed under mi unjust exclusion^ 
lo have at ruck down fen* e» and hartim, that the very 
IIIhIuijih nu longer ewniwd folly year* Inter; il would; 
lutvc done something to check, instead of jmi irtuullugi a 
.spirit of dltmnmit thm had come into jmllilii Irforc 1789, 
a ml certainly did not go out of politics in tMJH. What 
him been the curac of the Ivilitblldmd t lunch, if it ban 
not been, that for one man like Jeremy Taylor or 
William I'alcy, it has produced thousands of mm like 
HIm1u)|i Horsley, that It has lor tlm riioni l^rt ‘lung to 
every fragment mid jwrtisle of jmlltk al privilege witlt an 
Idolatrous attachment that has not always left it very 
much reverence fbr its spiritual obligations, that its lack 
of Independence him betrayed It hit** »« Indiscriminate 
rncndlcuncy, that it has been sadly reluctant and afraid 
to trust the aticces# of its emiae to the energy of Its truth 
stnd the devotion of its ministers, that it has merged Ilf 
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own interests no wholly in the integrity of a comprehensive 
sclu'ino of prerogative and oppression, that its political 
history e< largely Urn story of a long-drawn resistance to 
the progress of iunnann and beneficent opinion? Few, 

>ain will deny that if Nonconformity inherited from 
those struggle!' a robust calibre, an austere hardihood that 
despised tin* countenance and the patronising graces of 
uwer a sympathy wit It men or opinions under the heel 
of political or social tyranny, it inherited too a certain 
adventitious rancour, and a temper a little bleak and un- 
.rnu ioii't. That Fox and Hcaufoy were right in thinking 
the stability of the constitution was in no danger from 
tho abolition of a sacramental test imposed on excisemen 
m ,d tide-waiters, and that the apprehensions of men like 
North and lUnke were unfounded will not now he disputed, 
if that view bad been accepted in 1789, and these badges 
of an odious supremacy destroyed, a great blow would 
h!ivr biro struck at a system which has throughout a 
century menaced and weakened lint social solidity of 
KiU'lmnl. An it was, the demand for a redress of griov- 
amca that were fell very passionately and discussed in all 
oarts of the country was rejected by a majority that did 
L, t even pretend that the Dissenters were disaffected to 
the state or tmbicudly to the Establishment, and the 
consequences of that refusal have not yet disappeared from 
men and from societies that still cherish their lineage of ill* 
used privilege, or bitterly remembered wrong, 

It was HO accident of political circumstance that made 
i,w mdike Hit, and llurke, and North, vote always foi 
religious freedom, lie was the first great English statesman 
whose reverence for toleration was absolute. In a gcncui- 
tion of philosophers and politicians that had always icseive 
the rip) t to banish some sect, or proscribe some opinion, lu, 

limitless and irrevocable hospitably. 1 hc V K , J 
had argued that the stale could not tolerate l apists, me 
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who, in popular opinion, believed that Uuiy worn above the 
law, relieved from Ihcir allegiance lo the throne, and exempt 
from all obligation!! to keep faith with heretics. 1 I'V.x did 
not merely support every proposal to give a fuller toleration 
to Catholics; he declared boldly at the very lime lhat the 
Cordon riots Imd convulsed London that "he could not 
think the papists' religion incompatible with government nor 
civil liberty; because, in looking round the world, he saw 
that in Switzerland, where democracy reigned universally 
in the fullest measure, it nourished most in cun tons pro- 
fessing that reUulon." The Unitarians were a friendless 
sect, They had been persecuted alike under Cromwell ami 
under Charles II. They were often regarded as atheists, men 
whom Locke had said were "not; at all to be tolerated,” to 
whom Rousseau had refused admission in his Social Contract, 
and whom Burke had described as " the itdidds or the outlaws 
of the Constitution, not of this country, but of the human 
race." It was of these men that Fox said with a resonant 
defiance, "Dr. South in speaking of them has traced their 
pedigree from wretch to wretch back to the devil himself, 
These descendants of the devil are my clients." Perhaps 
the most striking of all the illustrations of box's temper of 
tolerance was his reply to a rhetorical ipiestion in the debate 
on the Test and Corporation Acts, during Urn speech of a 
Mr. Powys. "With regard to the principles of toleration 
advanced by the right honourable gentleman, the right 
hon. gentleman did not seem to he aware to what an 
extent they might be pushed, and that it was not the 
dissenters alone who would l,m entitled to hold offices of 
1 1 list and power if the principles he had laid down and 
argued upon were to lie admitted, but dissenters of every 
denomination; the Jew, the Mahometan, the disciples of 
Brama, Confucius, and of every head of n sectary, (Mr. 
Fox cried 'Hear, hear')." Fox alone never turned from 
his ideal of religious equality lo pay a sidelong tribute 

1 hvtsi Milton lilmtclf, li mini l-c rciiifmkiol, itniM |. t 

mi lli# ijniuntl dial iluy won SMaiiis, 
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to popular prejudice, however reasonable, or popular fear, 
however genuine. 

There is a very modern flavour about the arguments by 
which Fox supported, in a generation in which even Voltaire 
had assigned the control of religion to the civil magistrate, 
his contention that the State had no right to interfere with 
religious opinion . 1 He was the first great statesman to 
understand how essential to freedom is absolute religious 
liberty . 9 The least that society could be expected to secure 
to the individual was the right to hold his opinion mi- 
molested, or, ns he put it, in the language of his day, what- 
ever rights nmu surrendered to society, in return for its 
advantages, the right to his opinion was inalienable. "It 
had been said by some persons that although toleration 
was, of itself, abstractly matter of justice, yet, that in 
political speculation, it should never be allowed to entrench 
upon, or endanger existing establishments. The converse 
of this appeared to him to be true policy and timt no 
defence of any establishment whatever should he built on 
principles repugnant to toleration. Toleration was not to be 
regarded us a thing convenient and useful to a state, but a 
thing in itself essentially right and just He therefore laid 
it down as his principle that those who lived in a State 
where there was an establishment of religion could fairly be 
bound only by that part of the establishment which was 
consistent with the pure principles of toleration, What 
then were those principles ? On what were they founded ? 
On the fundamental, inalienable rights of men. It was true 
there were some rights man should give up, for the sake of 
securing others in a state of society. But it was true also 
Unit he should give up but a portion of his natural rights, 
in order that lie might have a government for the protection 
of the remainder. But to call on man to give up his 

1 " Ills Kent intent watt ilml the Mule luwl no right lo inquire into the opinions 
of people cither [Hilitlcul or religious.”— *Calli. Dissenters Relief Bill, I'cb. 1791. 
Vol, iv. p, r<ts. 

* '• The lime he hoped would come when religious liberty would he ns gener- 
ally enjoyed itml considered to be us essential us civil liberty.”—/*"', p. U 0 > 
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religious rights was to call on him to do that which was 
impossible. He would say that no state could compel it, 
no state ought to require it — because it was not in the power 
of man to comply with that requisition .” 1 To Fox that only 
was a free state in which no speculative opinion involved 
either the risk of punishment, or the stigma of forfeited 
rights. 

The state could only interfere with opinion on one of two 
grounds. The first was that the government was infallible, 
and could decide the truth of religion, This theory was not 
maintained. “Mr. Fox wished, as the establishment de- 
pended on acts of parliament, to know who gave them a 
right to decide upon religious opinions, and by what model 
could they ascertain which opinions were right and which 
wrong? It was said by some, that the pope was infallible, 
by others the church and council were infallible, but none 
had ever contended that that House was infallible; they 
might subject men to fines and penalties for being better 
than themselves, at all events, only for differing from, 
them, in their mode of worshipping the Deity ” 2 “The 
truth of religion was not a subject for the discussion of 
parliament, their duty only was to sanction that which was 
most universally approved, and to allow it the emoluments 
of the state. A conviction of the reasonableness of such 
a procedure, dictated so much liberality in the religious 
establishments at the union, as well as the more recent 
establishment of the Roman catholic religion in Canada .” 3 

The second was that the state could judge better than 
the individual of the consequences likely to follow from his 
opinions. But this inquisition was sheer tyranny. The 
state might crush opinions by persecution, but it could 
not dissuade men from them. “Persecution, indeed, ori- 
ginally might be allowed to proceed on this principle of 

1 Fox’s Motion for the Repeal of Certain Penal Statutes, May 1792. Vol, 
iv. p. 419, 

2 Catholic Dissenters Relief Bill. Vol. iv. p, 149. 

Motion for the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, March 2, 1790. 
Vol. iv, p. 64. 
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kindness— to promote an unity of religious opinion, and 
to prevent error in the important matters of Christian belief, 
But did persecution ever succeed in this humane and truly 
charitable design? Never, Toleration, on the other hand, 
was founded on the broad and liberal basis of reason and 
philosophy. It consisted in a just diffidence of our own 
particular opinion, and recommended universal charity and 
forbearance to the world around us, The true friend of 
toleration ought never to impute evil intentions to another, 
whose opinions might, in his apprehension, be attended with 
dangerous consequences. The man professing such opinions 
might not be aware of any evil attached to his principles ; 
and therefore to ascribe to such a person any hostile inten- 
tion, when his opinions only might be liable to exception, 
was but the height of illiberality and uncharitableness. 

<f Thus, much obloquy and unfounded calumny had been 
used to asperse the character of the Roman catholics, on 
account of the supposed tendency of their religious tenets 
to the commission of murder, treason, and every other 
species of horrid crimes, from a principle of conscience. 
What was this, but a base imputation of evil intentions, 
from the uncharitable opinions entertained of that profession 
as a sect? He lamented their errors, rejected their opinions, 
which appeared dangerous ; was ready to confide in tlieii- 
good professions ; and was willing to appeal to the experi- 
ence of this enlightened age, if they had not been accused 
unjustly, and condemned uncharitably. For, would any 
man say that every duty of morality was not practised in 
those countries in which the Roman catholic religion was 
established and professed ? Would it not be an imputation 
as palpably false, as it would be illiberal, for any one to utter 
such a foul, unmerited, and indiscriminate calumny ? But 
this was always the haughty, arrogant, and illiberal language 
of persecution, which led men to judge uncharitably, and to 
act with bitter intolerance. Persecution always said, *1 
know the consequences of your opinion better than you 
know them yourselves/ But the language of toleration was 
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always amicable, liberal, and just; it confessed its doubts, 
and acknowledged its ignorance. It said, c Though I dislike 
your opinions, because I think them dangerous, yet, since 
you profess such opinions, I will not believe you can think 
such dangerous inferences flow from them, which strike my 
attention so forcibly/ This was truly a just and legitimate 
mode of reasoning, always less liable to error, and more 
adapted to human affairs. When we argued d posteriori , 
judging from the fruit to the tree, from the effect to the 
cause, we were not so subject to deviate into error and false- 
hood, as when we pursued the contrary method of argument. 
Yet, persecution had always reasoned from cause to effect, 
from opinion to action, which proved generally erroneous; 
while toleration led us invariably to form just conclusions 
by judging from actions and not from opinions. Hence 
every political and religious test was extremely absurd ; 
and the only test, in his opinion, to be adopted, ought to be 
a man's actions/ 1 11 

“In this country, it was well known, that there was in 
the establishment a sect termed Methodists, to whom it was 
imputed that they held a doctrine that some were of the 
elect, and some reprobated ; a doctrine primh facie as bad 
as could be supposed to be entertained, because it was full 
as hostile to morality, as the absolution of the pope; but, 
he would not therefore condemn Methodists, and think that 
they ought to be persecuted. His mode of looking at the 
matter was this: he concluded that they who held such 
doctrines did not see the same evil consequences as appeared 
to him likely to follow from them. He knew that there had 
existed many of the Methodist persuasion, as worthy, as 
good, and as exemplary characters as ever lived of any sect 
or description” 2 

Fox saw too that whatever tests or discriminations were 
employed, religious tests were as useless as they were unjust 

1 Motion for the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, March 2, 1700, 
Vol. iv. pp, 58 and 59. 

9 Catholic Dissenters Relief Bill, March x, 1791, Vol. iv. p> 150. 
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Who were excluded? Conscientious men to whom the 
taking of the Sacrament to qualify for office was a profana- 
tion. Were they necessarily bad citizens? “With regard 
to the test act, he thought that the best argument which 
could be used in its favour was, that if it had but little good 
effect, it had also little bad. In his opinion, it was altogether 
inadequate to the end which it had in view. The purport 
of it was, to protect the established church, by excluding 
from office every man who did not declare himself well 
affected to that church. But a professed enemy to the 
hierarchy might go to the communion table, and afterwards 
say, that in complying with a form enjoined by law, he had 
not changed his opinion, nor, as he conceived, incurred any 
■ religious obligation whatever. There were many men, not 
of the established church, to whose services their country 
had a claim. Ought any such man to be examined before 
he came into office, touching his private opinions? Was it 
not sufficient, that he did his duty as a good citizen? Might 
he not say, without incurring any disability, * I am not a 
friend to the church of England, but I am a friend to the 
constitution, and on religious subjects must be permitted to 
think and act as I please.’ Ought their country to be 
deprived of the benefit which she might derive from the 
talents of such men, and his majesty prevented from dis- 
pensing the favours of the crown, except to one description 
of his subjects? But whom did the test exclude? the 
irreligious man, the man of profligate principles, or the man 
of no principle at all? Quite the contrary; to such men 
the road to power was open; the test excluded only the 
man of tender conscience ; the man who thought religion 
so distinct from ail temporal affairs, that he held it improper 
to profess any religious opinion whatever, for the sake of 
a civil office. Was a tender conscience inconsistent with the 
character of an honest man ? Or did a high sense of teligion 
show that he was unfit to be trusted ?” 1 His condemna- 

» Motion for the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, May 8, 1789. 
Vol, iv. p, 6, 

22 
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tion was restrospective, In times when there was danger 
from Catholics the test ought to have been made political, 
and not religious. 

He saw that intolerance was a weakness to the nation, 
for it excluded or drove out good citizens, and he illustrated 
this by the injury done to France by the revocation of the 
fidict of Nantes, “ The constitution, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, previous to this period, had remained unmolested 
and unimpaired; there existed no test; protestants and 
catholics were indiscriminately admitted into civil and mili- 
tary offices ; but by that rash measure, liberality and tolera- 
tion were thrown away; the arts and manufactures were 
driven into other countries, to flourish in a more genial 
soil and under a milder form of government This should 
serve as a caution to the church of England. Persecution 
might prevail for a time, but it generally terminated in the 
punishment of its abettors/ 11 It also deprived the nation 
of the stimulating effects of free discussion. "Since that 
time it (the church) had flourished and improved ; but how ? 
By toleration and moderate behaviour. And how had these 
been produced ? By the members of the established church 
being forced to hear the arguments of the dissenters ; by 
their being obliged to oppose argument to argument, instead 
of imposing silence by the strong hand of power ; by that 
modest confidence in the truth of their own tenets and 
charity for those of others, which the collision of opinions 
in open and liberal discussion among men living under the 
same government, and equally protected by it, never failed 
to produce,” 2 His whole career shows that no man had a 
clearer appreciation than Fox of what England owed to that 
atmosphere of intellectual conflict which had left such a 
lasting impression on Voltaire. 

There is one modem idea that neither he nor anyone 
else in politics had yet appreciated, for he assumed in all 

Motion for the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, March 2, 1790. 
Vol, iv. p, 65. ' * 

7 Speeches % vol, iv, p. 5. 
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his arguments the necessity for some religious establishment 
But he was resolutely opposed to any method of maintaining 
that establishment which pressed on any man's conscience. 
One method of maintaining it was the method of requiring 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles at the Universities, 
and Fox both spoke and told as early as 1773 for a motion 
to go into Committee to consider the abolition of such 
subscription, stating as his chief reason the mischief and the 
danger of making boys subscribe to articles of religion which 
they could not possibly understand. He showed, in that 
discussion as in all others, an angry impatience of the 
prevarications which would explain away the meaning of 
solemn and portentous acts of religion, His dislike of tests 
led him to support the petition of some Broad Church 
clergymen in 1774 to be relieved of the obligation to sub- 
scribe to anything but the Bible, an appeal to which Burke 
replied with rather damaging ridicule, and which the House 
of Commons rejected without a division, 

It is in the argument between Fox and Burke that the 
controversy becomes heroic, There is little that is impres- 
sive in an intolerance which is merely sectarianism, for, at 
the best, it combines with religious enthusiasm the atmo- 
sphere of a not very august rivalry, and a rather undignified 
emulation. The human mind is not very likely to bow 
down before the spectacle of a Bishop whose supreme notion 
of religion it is that a Nonconformist shall never be a mayor. 
The spectacle loses nothing of its rather mean proportions, 
when we know that a still stronger motive than this bizarre 
form of religious zeal was a very unmistakable spirit of time- 
serving and servility to a sovereign in whose mind hatred of 
Nonconformists had the tenacity of superstition, Nor is the 
intolerance embodied in Pitt's opposition to reform a very 
imposing quality. For his subordination of his own views 
to the king's prejudices in 1787 there was not even the 
apology his admirers offer for his abandonment of the cause 
of the Irish Catholics ; the nation was tranquil, the King was 
not senile, his alarms were no part of a general panic, or 
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the prejudices of grey-haired decrepitude. But Pitt’s oppo- 
sition was not throughout mere deference to the obstinate 
will of George and to the sectarian impulses of the Bishops. 
He came to oppose reform deliberately, on the ground of a 
political prudence, which made him regard Dissenters with 
some suspicion, as bad subjects, and the relaxation of civil 
control of opinion as dangerous to the stability of the state, 
The difference between him and Fox, in this respect, was 
that Fox believed with Locke that dissent was not in itself 
a danger, but that dissent subjected to grievances and dis- 
abilities might be a danger. “ It was not the diversity of 
opinions, which cannot be avoided, but the refusal of tolera- 
tion to those that are of different opinions which might have 
been granted that has produced all the bustles and wars 
that have been in the Christian world on account of religion,” 
Intolerance that was ashamed to display itself in all its 
colours, and was dressed up in the trivial jealousies of sects, 
or wore a disguise of civil discipline, was rather a dowdy and 
unpretentious figure, In Burke as in Rousseau there re- 
appeared something of the splendour of the old persecutions ; 
in his mouth intolerance spoke not in the fractious voice of 
sectarianism, nor in the balanced undertones of political 
caution, but with the very sorcery of a passionate humanity, 
Burke would have punished error in the spirit St, Augustine 
would have punished it, "Quid enim est pejor, mors animm 
quam libertas erroris?” He would never consent to subject 
one set of Christians to disabilities, just because another set 
desired some advantages. He would never allow Roman 
Catholics to suffer because their doctrines were unpopular 
and because most persons in England were Protestant. He 
would have chosen some other test than a sacrament to pro- 
tect the Established Church, Intolerance was far too majestic 
a weapon to be wasted on the minor quarrels of Christianity. 
Burke reserved it for the free-thinker, and in that combat he 
used it without mercy, Christianity, in all the range of its 
accepted forms, was to him what Catholicism had been to 
Innocent; it was not a mere system of speculative truth, 
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nor a mere system of moral discipline, it was universal 
civilisation itself, the whole category of human conduct, and 
hope, and consolation, the indispensable interpretation of 
human life, He regarded the speculative energy of the 
eighteenth century with much the same horror as the founder 
of the Inquisition felt for the first movements of an inde- 
pendent intellectual life in the great unity Catholicism had 
so brilliantly established. The free-thinker was not merely 
a turbulent citizen or a profane mocker, he was the enemy 
of the human race, he was a conspirator against the peace 
and happiness of the world, he was a rebel not against this 
form or that form, not against one rule or another, but 
against the common splendour of mankind. “ Have as 
many sorts of religion as you find in your country, there is 
a reasonable worship in them all; the others, the infidels, 
are outlaws of the constitution — not of this country, but of 
the human race. They are never, never to be supported, 
never to be tolerated. These are the wicked dissenters you 
ought to fear ; these are the people against whom you ought 
to aim the shafts of law ; these are the men to whom, 
arrayed in all the terrors of government, I would say, * You 
shall not degrade us into brutes * ; these men, these factious 
men are the just objects of vengeance, not the conscientious 
Dissenter; these men who would take away whatever 
ennobles the rank or consoles the misfortunes of human 
nature by breaking off that connexion of observances, of 
affections, of hopes and fears, which bind us to the Divinity, 
and constitute the glorious and distinguishing prerogative of 
humanity— that of being a religious creature; against these 
I would have the laws rise in all their majesty of terrors to 
fulminate against such vain and impious wretches, and to 
awe them into impotence by the only dread they can fear or 
believe, to learn that awful lesson ‘ Discite justitiam moniti, 

et non temnere tUvcs.'” 1 > 

It was a picturesque onslaught on men Burke had nevei 
wished or tried to understand. It implied a strange failure o 
1 Works % vol, ii. p. 473> 
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iU internecine qiimrols, in dofoucu of social order, Fox ha< 
a gieatei in « isle i n g ( .hi istiaiiity to lay aside its sccula 
weapons, in respect for the spirit of truth, It was a nev 
thing for lilt* I risk Protestant to ho told in the magnified! 
language ol lturko that religion was such a sacred thinj 
thut Christians must not persecute cacli other. It was i 
much newer thing for a good many besides an Irish Protestan 
or uu hugllsh Hishop, to lie told that religion was such t 
sacreil thing that tins stale must not attempt to control it 
In the effort to impress that truth upon his generation, the 
truth lie first taught to Kiiglish Liheralism, Fox sunnnoncc 
to Ills siit I all the best ipiahties of bin implacable magnanimity, 
A statesman who would have scorned to drive a bargain 
with his conscience, or to play si part before it, he was 
relentlessly ut war with n .system that fostered or rewarded 
hypocrisy, and encouraged men to persuade themselves that 
ceremonies were mere pantomimes, if they were the condition 
of civil advancement. IT lut fought relentlessly against all 
the sophistries by which statesmen who disowned persecution 
still perpetuated the intolerance of the dead, It was just 
because no statesman hud combined so passionately as he, 
respect for the rights of man with respect for the rights 
of reason. 
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Stephen’s Life of Horne Tooke, 

Twiss’ Life of Eldon. 

Grattan’s Life, by Henry Grattan. 
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UuU’.-i l.if,- ,i| J’fii i.lli y. 

Moiirnrc Cnmv.iy’ri l.ili-tif I'aint*. 

Jlomrt'ri Memoir of i xinrt i U„ m . 
t'f Knmilly. 

I.ifu of l«y Iris Son. 

I.JMll’:. Warren Hastings, 

I. ilh uf l-'raiiklii). 

C imph. IIV, |.|wMifUn?(!|m„Hli.w. 

Majur (‘iiruvi^lu'fi |, y (li ,, NjriVi 

WnUe TiumVi Anitilii|p^r,i|i|iy, 

1 liriU'rll'ii I, il’e (if Ji pIiii iiiji. 

I InllaiiilN Mi mtiif.* ( ,| ||„. \viti H l';,,!,, 

I'r.mkliii'ii Wiirlcr. K,lii. ,| |, y hig„fo W . 

'rTf'? Ul ,ll,; Uti «" III. 

vv ni|in)e m Juimmli. 

W«l|Hl|irs Erllern, 

U'mrtH'N Hworie,,! jliu | PmiJnnuimn M r . m „ iN> 

;! . 1,1 <''«»>« »ml rnl.mru in 

"“.''I T',' 1 " , " ’ 1|h ""!hh'' •* Iwinl iMitlrnralinry, 

(.nleliratr r'a Diary amt C Nampomlriu •*. 

llhinry i, fill,. 

Mlrmnle In Munjuiui- i| t | |»rff»inl, 

n'Muiy of i|,„ WmlmioMer Klpviknt. i ?H.|. 

Smith 

UhtcirynrtliiiTwii Am 

1 lit* \\ f yvi\\ IVipm 

!:;f^ \ V[H y <* in c mui y 

. ■ X) “ ’ ” f “ '->«* («' » nlli*. 

Samurl R W ' Tallin Talk 
Ciibhon'rt l.f io ia. 

Ulilwn'ii Memoirs „l lib Life and Writing*. 

•V.rt-1, fcuni|w ei la Involution rfsn v «W 

, . • , l N»m# »m la Involution 

-nviwti «t Ranitritiirl, llbioiro ^,.^1- 
Jwmul, Marti, 

Tl« Cum of U,» w„ „r , h j. h. u&m. 



A I'J'KNDICJis 

'''“A"' 1 "'’ rCT1M I'islmiquu modcrao el 

Roliini't, I htniini ftmigix 5 , 

Bel loo's Dimiojt. 

Hensley's 1 );mton. 

J. llollitml Row, Info of Napoleon. 
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I’ARLK OR PRINCIPAL DATES 

Fox's liirtli. 

1 7*i7- Fox goes til Hunt. 

I'/h.P • fi !i rmlict tak»':t him on |u» IjinL tour. 

ryh,). 1 In gum lo I iertford Colley, Oxford. 

(7fiK. Klcetnl lot Midhmst, 

trio. II.M'omo. Jtmi.tr r.ttrd of Admiralty in North's Government 

11m violent KjttfittdujH over llm Middlesex Election and the 

jl'T' 10 Wllh t,M? Ci ‘y " mk() Mm intensely unpopular, and 
lm in stoned !ty the populace! at the Lord Mayor’s trial. 

1773. M. Fox resigns ofliee to oppose Royal Marriage Act. 

At tin- mid of tin- year returns lo the Ministry ns Junior 
l.oid of tin; Tummy, 

1 77»|. IHsmiitsud from ofliett, 

Ifo opposes I Ins ton port Bill and other coercive measures of 
Government. 

nn F'ox innkes speeches against the American War. 

177ft. Amninia Declaration of Independence. 

!??«• IhMth i.r Chatham, 

Mir George Sitvile's Bill for Relief of Roman Catholics. 

1 IVb Kcounitiy agitation begins. Fox makes many speeches for 
mtnoinienl reform in this and following years. Active 
agitation in the country. Sir Henry Hoghton’s Bill for 
relieving dissenting ministers. 

Ireland. C'aihttlti: Relief Act. Volunteer movement begins. 

1780. April, Ihirming's motion "that (he influence of the crown 
Ims increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished” 
carried by 333 to 315. 

June, Cordon Riot#. 

r?8a. Afnnfi, North resigns. 

Rockinglinm Prime Minister, Fox Foreign Secretary. 



A 1MMCN DICKS 


;mh 

r/Na, Measures alumni corruption passed. 

Aftiy. Vox iiimvii Resolution i<m:i >]' uisiin' independence i 
Irish Parliament, 

motion lor Parliamentary Reform supported by Vo) 
rejected l»y lfii lo i,| t, 

July. Rockingham dies. Hhelbumr Pi inn* Minister. I*’o 
and llmko resi^m Pill heroines (’huneelloi of tij 
ICxelicipier. 

Ireland, louther ('lUholio Relief Aria passed. 

*783. /tf«. Peace with America and loanee, Kn;*l;md urknou 
ledges iudcpcndeuer of United .Slaies, 

Feb, tamlitlnn between Vos and Notth. Their umemlmen 
disapproving peace raided liy any hi 100. 

Afrit, (audition (mvernimiil with Portland an PHuj 
Minister, 

M'ij\ Pitt's motion Im INnliamriitaiy Uelonu supported 1 > 
I'Vix, rejected hy Jdj<\ to opj» 

AWk Vtw'u India Mill raided though ('oinuionn, hut rc 
juried in lauds hy i>s \o yh. Coalition Ministry dig 
missed Hit, in, Pill heroines Pdme Minister. 

Ireland, Great t onvcnliun nl Volunteers. Irhli Parliamru 
refuses in hr intimidated into ranyin^ irlVum, 

178.}. d/ii/vA, Dissolution, Goalition Inn*? Dio seats. Debates ot 
the Westminster Scrutiny, 

Jut\\ Pitt's India Hill earned. Vox opposes it, 

178 5. F(h*™Afny. Pin's Irish Piopositinnn opposed hy l'o\ ant 
Ninth, modilied, and hnally withdrawn, 

Afrit, Pin’s motion lor Parliamentary Reform supported h; 
Vox hut lost hy a,pH to 1 74, 

Pitt supports I'Ws motion lor Impeachment of Wanvf 
Hastings on Henarrs charge, which h earned hy 111 
to jg. House of rommoiui appoints ( ‘ommitlre fn 
hupcaehmml next year, 

r/Hy. t.ommereial Treaty with Fiance, oppmed hy Isn and lUirkti 

lltttuloy’N lirat attempt to repeal Tr-l and Corporation Achf 
Fox supports, Pin oppose* repeal, 

17HB, Feb, ’Trial ofWanc*u llastin^H hr^iiDi, 

Slave trade dehates, 

Ike, Debates on the Rejp ;m y lasting Several wa;ktf. 
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t vH*}. Hi’untViy’ii Mtcniul motion for repeal of Test and Corporation 
Arm. 

Debates on Aliolilion of slave Iraile, 

|<*« ,x'n million for n-pc.il oN'csl ami Corporation Acta. 
iHspi in- will* Spain over Nonllia Sound, Pitt supported by 
lli<- Dppoi.iiion. 

(‘iillmlir Dissenter i Relief Hill, (.hiehee Bill, 

/ 1 /ii/vA. Separation between Fox unit Hurko. 

April. Wilberlmrc’u nioliou lor Abolition of slave trade 
iiiippiulnl by box and Pill defeated by 1C3 to 88. 

" bii' iaia of Ibe IVoplo" and l.omlon Corresponding Society 
formed, 

box'll I.iltel Mill pawed, 

b'ox'a nioiinn m repi id l'enul Statutes rejected by 14a to (13. 
l),.|,ate>i on ulnve trade, motion for gradual abolition carried 
In Cninmnus defeated in lands. 

Some abortive negotiations for eonlilion between Pitt and 

I MIX. 

Auf;. 10. Straining of liie Tuderies. Ennis xvi. deposed. 
Grenville ree.dl'i Gower. CbauveUn remains in Englnnd, 
September massacres, November decree. Pitt sees 
Mtuet Dee. 1. Parliament meets Dec. 13. Fox’s motion 
for sending a Minister to Paris negatived. 

Ireland. ( ‘onees-iimri to Roman Catholics. 
iyi| |, fun. a 1 . French King executed. Jan. 92. I. e Hum sends dc- 
..patch to Chau velin conciliatory to England. CbauveUn 
uml Mmvt to Iks chargi d'affaires* Jan . M- 

IWtti .K.l.T.'t! Ii)f ll.e 15 iiKli.li OoverniiKjnl to tare 
|.;„„l,m,l h, ,'W,l M »S. OMOTlm leave,. 

/mi. to. Mnrel UtriveH, 

m.\. Convention declares war on England and Holland. 
M. 1 8. Fox's resolution on war defeated by 270 to 44. 

May. Grey’s motion for Parliamentary Reform defeated by 

rmm «*■ m I '“ tacr “ a 

others transported. 

Ireland. CidhoHe Relief, including suffrage, 

M. Debate on stave trade. 

May 1 1 aliens Corjnts Act wis|iimdud by 183 33 > 


1 7fM* 
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1 V'H •/"')'• WUwilliam, Whullumt, ami 1 'oriluml join tin: (jnwm. 
m< ni, 

/iff. Ilai.ly, Honm Tonkn ami ntlu m trin| ),„• ircatam 
.mil ar«|iiiilnlt 

Pry. Willinfoov, a t ot il„, wm, mmv« an am „ IK |. 

im iil to lltt- AtUli. w, lint i t tli l. auil |,y a ,.| 0 lt i ■/ 

1 70S. ,/•»«. Cn-y f-iTOH '1 fin vot. i again, i j(„j f,„ motion for 

|ir*WV. 

M>. jj. l-il/willium's in all liom Iidaml, 

M>. I leliali* on slave liutle. 

Mit)h Mi liati' on h i;, ill of Fm william, 

,/uw. Wmo ii I lasting., iii *)niui ,|, Um|(t, o iiii j, n„ni 

Illl III. 

AW. Tieiisiio niiil.Siiltiioii ltill«jiava:<l. Vi K .ir M n>i mjij ni.iii« )n . 
l V/>‘ UlVilHMTKIil'llI negotiations will, I lim it if, lie. 

M. < iivy’rt motion for jn-iuv with l-ianm |o,.t |,y , U \ 
DoliiUi m on liliivii twilr, 

d/oy. Fox'?, motion on 1‘omlmi of war Ion l,y ai(, to ,ja, 

1 m- Unmiccmlul ii*goiialinii>, v. nl, F'lnniv, 

A/tin/t. Fox',; motion on Mat,- of Inland io-rt l.y rut to 8.|. 
May. Fox'ii motion lor r« |,,al of Treason anil .Sedition Hill,, 
loM liy a(,o lo 5a, (ir, y*« molt,,,, f,„ Parliamentary 
Kt form lost liy ajjfr to 91. 

Mtiy. Mutiny nl ttir* Nor,., 

/ut)f. Itiirlo-Vi death. Fox in retirement, 
i?«jH. Fox in retirement. Afny. Hit, muiin amok off tlio P* ivy 
tiouudl fur toast ai the Whig Chili, K,,| H ||i*,u. 

Fox in retirement, 

iHoo. Fox in retirement, but mum ii|, to mm,, motion of eommrn 

on answer to Najioliron's overlmes, Motion lost t,y 
to <t.|, ’ a 

fuly. An of Union. 

iHor. Man*. I'itt resigns, Addington become* Prime Minl«i«rr. 
Murfh aj. drey's motion on tin? mam of flip nation lust by 

3 (ft to lOJ. 

0 <l. Preliminaries of jienro aigntnl. 
tHoa. Mart*, Peace of Amicus signed. 

Fox goa to Faria to consult records for his history, 

1803. May. War breaks out with France, 
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3fil 

iSo,i. Mu* C 5r*-yVi itmrudmrni U> Atfrimt fmpporUrtl by Vm t 

C |r fn*h'<| 1 »y pjtf til <| y, 

.1 fitv .?v- Km';* mminN fur llir mnliutiwi of Russia opposed 
Uy CSovriiiiiK ni, Iml ultriw,uds on utlvicc: accepted. 
iSo.(. W/W/, FmV?< uitfiUm on «lrfrin «• nf tin* rmtnlry supported by 
Pill, Imt by iijjfi to 

AiMiiiH*‘Ot »* Pill becometi Prime Mini slur, 

itfoj. niMiuiii b*r C 'uttmlir opposed by Pill, IohI 

by y\h in uy 

J»ta\ lln-yVi timiihit mm u\aW, of public uHaiis lost by xUt 

lit 1 1 * 

/V/, !l;Ulb T nf Aitili flilr. 

iHtifi' t /iifi. Ib&ib mI Pitt. Ilirhvillr Primo Minisli!!’ \vilh 

IV* a* I ; im* i^n S*« m hoy, 

N* ^MlblUKin H itlt Napoleon* 

Umiirvt antiiv in tins army mmt\ tm Windimm’H 

umiMi by $*b| In i^jj. 

Fio/'i mimImhi f of ttbuliddn^ Mavt? hudeeiurkil by n,| 
h* Mb 

faff, i \ lV*»lh m( Fuji, 


KVKNTK TO II.UWTBATK (‘HAPTKH X 


TAJIPK IW 


aim*, 

thttniH* ru*fli*W| 4 i 4 U-« fjtwh 
3 MlN**H #**1 ill -?*■ t 

AW* i*f *\»**$*\ wt 

|a**at 4 Ml 1*1 

Kis-iHofU^it l!‘44«t*1 •nm by 
Ur«ft«ilte Im Uwwwk 


»!<»♦ . 

/**, M>, IkMF fWwi 

ill Pitttyr!* fagplMt jriwtftpftljr 

IM ****** fm hi **4 **> lIMigpt 
*>4 liW 1 

tilt*, tail 


Fn^MfK. 

Ipll« . _ 4 

fa*r. Htetil t*t Kltitf hi \Rrrjin<& 
\4ng t ay, 1 *filMniU»«f r*lrilt»t 

ff.r. i. N**>fi 4 Nfilniuil Awcmlily 

tV v Urttt*. *|jdiut tmtenmii. 
AV**> A**>?*»4»ly ttanU JtrilUh Nation 
»«il M Mr/ 4 Moduli 
AV i M rauiuHnu ,' dunk* 
tirmt-iUrt 1*1*** a* ttfillkuly- 
AW. Iflwli Iwwipw* Awembly, ite* 
t»*«»rta ife*|Mie jxiwet*, include 
i»v| RqUat J Kwfcurse printed. 

/,« lunlidrwy i«Allcd. lllrtanger 
Ml M a«^ d'A flint to 
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3 1 ‘mhami. 

, s . lvinnnS|«.lt 

At»irlivr Mtinni't 
r<>nliil"ii i.f I ’m mnl !’**• 

|H. Clmiivrlm (.trirnl-i mniimhil 
• litvi'llflilii)! nfait.-.l '"il'bt'l "> ,1"' 

Viulluit «»•} 

tiovrimurnl b* mlr'ilri**. 
(•vri««lUr. rrplknwilUhMttm finm 
wit iiilrilrirm r. 


170-?- 


I'KANCH, 


Jua t), IlMHvtllr Unwi r 

lit'jMll IfnHI 


to 


/iiw# 20, Tullnlw l)«teRC<l ; 

!uly 1*1. Memorial from King urging 
wllics io Interfere. 

July aft. Dnku of Jlrmiftwlek at Cob- 
' “ truly. irtiaioH proclamation* 

( |» (tower write# for instructions. 


ini* 


j tl p. iv, (iiivrimnrnl umM* 

Itiif mlhwa i»* * nttuitjrtliiy* 

t;iiwnvrilo irmnin* hn^wHo, 

ititi i*tib'UUy 


Aug. 8». 

of tower 

m oi UtttmiMaof immittUty- 


shw. »o, TnileilcH hUmnctl. 

King dethroned ami 
primmed, , . 

National Convention Ruwirooncd. 
itfitto" 1 Avihw and Rnmbwid. The 
Government try to reassure wt* 
iniwliy explaining this revohuion, 
wwk\ promising to punish any 
V'rrnnimim who nhould interfere 
in the lmlilintl discusmonBof an 
Milled nr neutral iieiiule. Special 
reference to Kngmiul.) 

Aug. 1 6, Knnll*h deputation congraiu* 
IbIm French Anscmi.ly on events 
of Aug. io, 


Ah/;, ift. Revolutionary Tribunal 

Aug, VgMkrmim army crosses French 
frontier. 


AW LonfW captured by Pms- 
%im* t 

SVM a- Verdun taken* 

S,H. frS Allies obtain possession 

* V A ..O.ISHH T\nRfl. 


Srtt. m, f.trttvtllr- MWl« “'.IK “ » 

with loiioal BMUittnow lb#l 
mm, kina ul Ftcneli W«B or 

a I 


ofAttfonne pass. 

,SV/A 20* liattie of Valmy* 



AlTENmCKS 


KNiJUNH. 


Kiulnf.SV/A Tahiti uf thn AdudhiJty 
rnlnr*! immlini uf nr.imna 
Climiwlin wnlrn, if Midland 
iriMtcil with ruiiviil*’i*itii<n rm*1 
I'tmv*' hr! hi vr n v\rll, ill** |{p. 
imMic* will In* rrt'i^tihrtf, 

Many IVriirh n|;niln nvrr in 
Filmland. 


Uon i-r Hrlrium atm! I Hdlanil, 

Atov h, drciivillr wrjir** Aim Main! 


Wt'tyw iifnlitiiily tm tin* t luirii. 

AW. 7 « (amfidrtUia! Irltrr *d tirrnvilJr 
r^juli'inK It* nriiUfiljiy him! liajaim 
far iclrrihhiiirnu 

All AW. !)hur^* tint*, ami irjmMU 
wtn mHjttututtW. 

AW, 13 , ilrdtiuijon niiu ih 

StrtlpH ( irmral liinttiiH},; Ih'lland 
(if <lflf i tninaitiin Im r*<vnlr* fhaty 
nl l/HH. 9 

AW, IJh Urllria td iThtnh lton Im am- 
UhMiIhh at Mrrlin and Vimti* 
milhurUin^ (Imu Im hrrak ullrur r 
nit French niUiit, 


170 * Fm a n* i:. 

AV/a 3 i, Nuljitmil t uiTvrntiun uwcU 
Mini |*rni'l;iinn KrjaiMii*, 

l ittl f «T A>y/, S;iv«iy i r » iiit|iiri<’4|, 

nhurv* 4 . 

AV, A /. a?k IVdim* HMh ltra into {J, 7 „ 
inauv, 

AV/7. V*. Alth* 4 rrlrr;U. 

S)*rm laUit by { Vdinr, 

\ n*lini and U«Mt|;tvy rvUtkflL 


CKL 33, Mn UiMaray inj;n (irnivillr (h 
im»jjnlnp Krjndilli’, 

Oitn ,1m. HianvHm amla-iFnl ly Ur 
Unit* In Trimtlluir Mr a idnnnriut 

ri. f n V.t._ 1 * • .1 


(K/ t t 'itulinr rulria Wtifiiiu, 
iKt, ji I u«lim:chtrn Muynirr, 


AW, 3#. OmnvrliM urgM firm Wile f<< 

rtf^amlae ihc? Urim!4U\ 

All i V». Nava! act tv 1 1) 1 , 


A*-;', ft, Kaula id |* jiu|^ 


*» l uauU^ic a 4 * itmnMmi 
Irvan !MUnO |h -vdl u|t Hilirldt, 
Air ff}n»rd, 

*■ I»|- FfrMt'h rnlrr Hni^rU 
'* l*U jsdUh 

’• if*- m! F^ronive 

I -MiiiM.il al«diaht|^« 4*4 iDitiiaiy in 
Mip Iaviti *>f maKmip iJir p*ehidvtf 
i»f I her NrliHdl ftnd 
Meuw?, and AnUiiMnitm iMrurh 
Im iWtrMti* even 

1 ** JUdUtM, 

, add. Hr, Maiet mM nti *«*r rrH ntU- 
u* Fn^Mal 

t iy. Itofirr id t %»hVritl|ot 1 jift i 
hiibin^ im any haHmii 

tWnht* Im 

Fn^luH Ihpat 4 iit*T 4 $1 mr ,»( 
hMnvrntion- 


taglntitaft nt, tkmaiitli 

fichu 
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}< i% i, Militia railed mil. 

Pf' t 3, Minei Imnvlew with 

r*ptnhn away dn icr id Nnvrndvrr 
if/; rill fiifiidly, ph>p»'?ir* rn'iri 
iirgnlUlb'n. 

f )/, , f i, Eiriivilli 1 vvritri Amkhind *.siy 1 
hi|» Hit Mainly bat ll 

tu t rviiuy Im mm in view id I- icmb 
ivinlm t, and nitfr-i IMUud h» d«» 
HkrvriftP, i‘» illr^ai demand* 
itud in maintain nrutialU), 


/V»\ M' ISullwtiinil mrrin. Kbtg'n 
Spoilt *lr*» I* 1 null ituiimla 
w hill unr**hti-M. 

/W, i;t» Alim lull iuiinilmvit< 

/V>, | j, Amrndmmt nf Km* MitfbiU 
\)ia\ Inland tdmidd Drat wUn 

Virtu* ll^Hfilivrd l<y V>n l« 5»* 
/)/„ j$, Muir* mb*» Intmlrw wilb Hit* 
t^plain* dn Iriwt nf Dci'eiuber y. 


/V f , |ij. Mar* I leaves Knghtnd. 


171)3. I'KANUt. 

/Vv* rnrly. (busline driven out of 
tier many. 

i V/. 3, Namur taken. 


/Va 3. French vcrscD bail up Scheldt* 


l)(, f g miiwiuOhi Auckland suborns I)e 
Mmddc und procures secret (locu* 
mentH id unit proposed revolution 
in Holland' Not it 11 formed 
drdj(ii, M 

/tor, 9. French Ministers refuse pro- 
}h*m 1 for Head negotiations \ will 
net only through Chuivolin, 


Middle /Vr, A item pis to seise Coblcnla 
mid Treves fail. 

Aft . 1 5. Decree of Convention that in 
countries occupied by French 
hmuk the sovereignly of the people 
In to 1* proclaimed, and those 
who will not accept it treated as 
enemies, 

/) tf , 35, Auckland Hi inks that the worst 

\h over* 


/.Vi, ^17. t bftiivrltn pi r*mh perrmn* 
i.*iy inifrr ii« fiienvillu ttalrinjjj if 
Finland l* neutral or hitsiilc* 
Virtu r will inti attack Holland if 
Holland i* nnilnd. 

l*tu Pill **Md$ piojH*^l to Ku*ria 
to mak* joint rrpi**mradnnti to 
Frants (mu known till !&<*>)« 
ik\* ay, Ho Wan arotomador pft>|*o*ra 
r<«nr*it with hi* cram <»n French 
ttlfaira. 

(iimville tuipme* wi! UngnaM 
to i*mu<hw* French &gK*r*dori| 
williujprtfaa to hiicrirte in internal 
nftW*, . 

/V, 3 it Unfuvllle nww#r* Chftuvdm* 
note of 317th, «»y* King ww no 
official intftteountt with France, 
but M»t« HttRliO; views s «nn<>i 
t*mwsnt tu Prance breaking (r«ue» 


Jto. 31. French Minister for Navy 
semis violent circular 10 8 ® # K° r * 8 
about Impending war with Eng- 
land. 
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1792. England, 

and annulling political system ; 
will remain friendly if France 
gives up aggression. 

* 793 * 

Jan, 7 * Chauvelin sends note asserting 
official character and complaining 
of Alien Act. 

Jan, 8, Grenville returns note ; diplo- 
matic character assumed inad- 
missible, 

Jan, 12. Imperial and Prussian am- 
bassadors inform Grenville of 
approaching partition of Poland, 
Grenville replies England can 
have nothing to do with it. 

Jan, 13. Chauvelin presents friendly 
note from Lebrun. Executive 
Council wish for friendly relations 
and accredited representative, and 
send formal letter of credence to 
Chauvelin. Decree of November 
19 explained away; opening of 
Scheldt defended as of vital im- 
portance to Belgium, and as a 
right unjustly sacrificed by Em- 
peror: if England and Holland 
dissatisfied they must negotiate 
with Belgium. France renounces 
conquest, will restore independ- 
ence to Belgium when liberty 
consolidated, If England con- 
tinues hostile, will fight with 
regret, without fear. 

Jan, iS and 20. Grenville sends per- 
emptory notes; pronounces French 
explanations unsatisfactory, says 
England will persist in measures 
for security of self and allies, and 
refuses to recognise Chauvelin 
officially. 

/at*, 22. Grenville writes to Auckland 
that he has private information 
from Pans that next French cam- 
paign will be against Holland. 


Jan, 24. Chauvelin ordered to leave 
within eight days. 

Jan, 25. Chauvelin leaves, receiving 
despatch of 22nd on the way. 


1792- France. 


1793 . 

Jan, i, Dumouriez arrives in Paris, 


Jan, 12, Brissot for Diplomatic Com- 
mittee presents report to Assembly 
accusing British Government of 
malevolence and urging demand 
for repeal of Alien Act and ex- 
planation of armaments, 

Jan* 13. Convention orders arming of 
ships and construction of new 
ones. 


Jan, 18. Auckland writes that he hears. 
fr ™ banker Hope that invasion 
of Holland determined on, 


Jan, 21, King executed. 

Jan, 22, Le Brun sends despatch to 
Chauvelin recalling him as his 
credentials were not received, 
Conciliatory tone, French wish 
lor peace. Maret coining over as 
Charge d ) Affaires, 

Jan, 23, Auckland writes 70,000 Aus- 
trians coming to Low Countries, 
Dutch difficult to move, 
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1793, England, i 793 . France. 

Jan, 28. Correspondence between Jan, 28, Secret visit of De Mauldc 

King's Ministers and Chauveiin to Auckland proposing that 

laid before Parliament and aug- Dinnouricz should negotiate, 

mentation of forces demanded. 

Reinhard (Secretary of Embassy) 
writes to Le Brun urging a pacific 
overture : feeling cooling. 

Jan , 30, Maret arrives, 

Feb* 1. Chauveiin having arrived, the 
Convention declares war against 
England and Holland. 

Feb, 4. Grenville writes Auckland 
authorising him to see Dumouriez, 
but England can only negotiate 
on terms mentioned to Chauveiin j 
Mavct ordered to quit England 
and no agent of Executive Council 
to remain, 

Feb, 5. Grenville writes to Eden urging 
understanding with Austria to 
make ^ peace with France If she 
will give up conquests, 

Feb, 7. Maret quits London and re* 
ceivcs news of declaration of war 
at Calais. 
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Dundas, 17, 69, 109, m, 277, 296; 
Catholic Relief in Ireland, 177; 
chairman of India Committee, 221 ; 
and Indian reform, 224 ; and slave 
trade, 237 ; Catholic relief in Scot- 
land, 320; on Secret Committee, 
105 j on agitation of 1780, 107. 
Dundas, Lord Advocate, 105, 114, 
Dungannon, 15 1. 

Dunning, 53, 54, 64 ; his motion for 
restricting power of Crown, 46. 
Durham, Lord, 219, 

Dutt, Mr. Roinesh, on Warren Hastings, 
230. 

Economy agitation, 43-46, 85, 93, 
95 j great public meetings, 45 ; peti- 
tions to Parliament, 46, 48 ; delegates 
sent to London, 46 ; growth of pro- 
gramme, 47. 

Eden, William. See Auckland, Lord, 

Egypt, 303, 304. , 

Ellenborough, Lord, 21. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, 259; motion to 
repeal Test Act for Scotland, 325. 
Emancipation, Catholic, King’s hos- 
tility to, 61, 62, 189, 200 ; Pitt's 
attitude, 6i, 62, 188, 189; Fitz- 
william’s conduct, 182-183 ; opposi- 
tion of English Government, 184- 
185, 198 ; used as bribe for Union, 
187, 189; Fox’s attitude, 195, 196, 
200. 

Emigres, French, 243 ; intended ven- 
geance, 247 j Quiberon expedition, 
284, 

Emmet, 199, 

Episcopalians, Scottish, disabilities re- 
moved, 322. 

Ernouf, Life of Marti , 258. 

Erskine, I-lenry, 126. 

Erskine, Thomas, 41, 129, 175 ; de- 
fence of Dr* Shipley and of Ilorne 
Tooke and of Hardy, 126, 

Euripides, 6, 7, 28, 132. 

Fitzgibbon, See Clare, Lord. 
Fitzherbert, Mrs., 17, 

Fitzpatrick, 41, 54, 56, 156, 215, 
253 j excesses and love of literature, 
4, 5 ; friendship for Fox, 10 ; Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, 155, 160, 161, 
Fiuwilliam, Lord, 6x, 82, 198, 199, 
311 ; friendship for Fox, xo ; joins 
Government in 1794, 1815 conduct 
as Viceroy, 182 ; recall, 183 ; Fox 
on recall, 191, 195. 

Fleury, Cardinal, 290. 


Flood, 1 5 1, 154, 161, 169, 202 ; quarrel 

with Grattan, 162 j agitation in Ire- 
land, 163-166. 

Forbes, 174. 

Fox, Charles James — 

(1) Education, characteristics, talents, 
mistakes, career, 1-30. 

(2) Fox in opposition with the Rock- 
inghams, 1774-1782. Economy 
agitation, 45 ft. ; war with America, 
24, 208-216 j Gordon riots, 320- 
322. 

(3) Fox in office with Rockinghams, 
1782, March to July* Reforms 
carried, 48-50; concession of in- 
dependence to Irish Parliament, 
153-161 ; quarrel with Shelburne, 
53 ff., 63 flf.j resignation, 54. 

(4) Fox in opposition to Shelburne, 
July 1782 to February 1783. Mo- 
tives of opposition, 55-57 ; sup- 
ports explicit recognition of Irish 
independence, 163 ; joins with 
North to censure peace, 67* 

(5) Fox in office with North (in 
Coalition Government), April 1783 
to December 1783. Ireland, Vol- 
unteer Convention, 164-166 ; India 
Bill, 69, 220-229. 

(6) Fox in opposition to Pitt, Decem- 
ber 1783 to March 1 791 (quarrel 
with Burke). Fox’s party routed 
at elections, 70; supports Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 75 ; opposes 
IHtt’s India Bill, 223, 229; sup- 
ports impeachment of Hastings, 
229-232 ; opposes Irish Commer- 
cial Propositions, 169, 201 ; op- 
poses French Commercial Treaty, 
251, 252; in Regency Debates, 
81; breach with Burke, 84; sup- 
ports measures of Religious Toler- 
ation, 325 ff. ; on Quebec Bill, 
217-219. 

(7) Fox in opposition from 1791 to 
Peace of Amiens. March 1802. 
(Pitt Prime Minister to March 
1801, Addington afterwards, ) Sup- 
ports Grey’s motions for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 1793 and 1797, 
86-88, 92-96 ; on FitzwillianPs 
recall, Union, and Catholic ques- 
tion, 190-203 ; championship of 
Unitarians, 323-324 ; on slave 
trade, 237-238; French Revolu- 
tion, see Chapter IX, j French 
war, proposal to send Minister to 
France, 257 ; relations with Talley- 
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, Charles James— continued. 
rand and Chauvelin, 258-261 ; 
amendment to address and resol- 
utions of February 1793* 264-265 } 
opposition to war against Revolu- 
tionary opinions, 286 ff. } con- 
demnation of French aggression, 
289; on peace in 1796 and ^ 797 * 
295-296 ; on danger of restoration 
of Bourbons, _ 297 ff* ; opposes 
domestic coercion, 109, 123-131, 
134-145J his retirement, 131-133* 
struck off Privy Council, 134. 

1 ) Fox in opposition from Peace of 
Amiens to death of Pitt, January 
1806, (Pitt replaced Addington 
as Prime Minister, May 1804.) 
Differences with Addington, 299 ; 
on question of Malta, 3 °°* 011 
Napoleon’s conduct, 300-302 j 
difference between his and Puts 
view on struggle with Napoleon, 
303-306 ; on third Coalition, 3°7 5 
on military defence, 308 ; on 
Catholic emancipation, 202. _ 
f q) Fox in office with Grenville, 

‘ February 1806 to September 1806. 
Junction with Addington and 
EUcnborough, 20-21 ; slave trade, 
238-239 ; negotiations with Napol- 

con, 309-310 i army reform > 3°9 
)x, Mrs., 8 , 9 * y, 

:ancc, See Chapters IX., X., Xi., 
and XII. passim, 
rancis, 220, 237* 
rank! in, 64, 187, 210. 
ree trade, 26, 60, 207, 208 ; Pitt and 
186; Fox and, 210. 
rlends of the People, 85, 86, no 
(Scottish branch, III), 
rost, John, sentenced, in. 


ame Laws, Fox on, 99 * 
arrick, 6. ■ 0 

enoa, Republic of, 280, 284, 
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eorge ill, « 168, 2031 2 44 > 268, 3 7 - 
. -!28, 339, 340, 34 z S popularity 
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31 325 his system and struggle with 

the Whigs, 32, 33 i “se of 

Chatham, 36 i conduct to first Rock 
Ingham Ministry, 36 i burkes de 
scrintion of his system, 41-43 ? 
bribery, 42} power over second 
R^kingham' Ministry, 52 - 59 ? ■* 
Shelhume to divide Cabinet, 53 . 


uses Pitt as his instrument, 55-60 ; 
letter about Shelburne, 56; hatred 
of Fox, 62} courage during riots, 

1 18; against Catholic emancipation, 

61, 62, 189, 200; fear of Fox, 208} 
his system at stake in American War, 
205, 216 ; Napoleon’s overtures to, 
295 ; insists on exclusion of Fox, 

3 Li-312 } influence of, 315 } alliance 
with Church, 319. 

German rising, 307. 

Germany, 294, 295. 

Gerrald, 123, 136 ; trial and sentence, 
114-115. 

Gibbon, 6 ; description of Fox, 9 ; ana 
American War, 216. 

Gibraltar, 67. 

Girondins, 258, 259, 272. 

Gordon riots, 47, 90, 107, 113, nS, 
150, 321, 332, 342. n , . 
Grafton, Duke of, 37, 38, 57 ; his 
Government, 58. 

Grattan, panegyric on Fox, 10 ; career, 
146, 147} views on Ireland, 150; 
triumph at Dungannon, i$i ] on 
Catholic rights, 15 1 J moves declar- 
ation of independence, 153 ",'* “* ter 
to Fox, 155; confidence in Fox, 
161 ; receives gift of £50,000, 162 ; 
quarrel with Flood, 162-163} dis- 
placed by Flood in popular confi- 
dence, 163 j against agitation for 
explicit repeal, 162 ff. J his Parlia- 
ment after 1782, 167 ff, ; Irish Com- 
mercial Propositions, 169 j proposal 
for commercial treaty in i 794 i J p 9 j 
programme for Ireland, 171 » checked 
by Government, 17 2 J s P eec h 
Irish corruption, 1 73-1 74 } statement 
about FitzwiUiam, 181 j advice to 
Fitzwilliam, 182 j motion for grant 
to British navy, 182 } presents Gath- 
olic petition, 183* Bill for admitting 
Catholics to Parliament, 184 J hopes 
destroyed by recall of Fitzwilliam, 
183 ; opposes Union, 186, *^7 i^rges 
Fox to raise Irish questions at West- 
minster, i 9 h 194 5 P ,ol f st y^ 
martial law, 194 S st ™ ck 
Council, 197 ; speech on Catholic 
relief, 198* prints Catholic pet * 

tion 199 1 P°K c y * ever ka . ? trw !* 
199"; ™ Protestant establishment, 

202. 

Greece, 29, 269, 270, * 79 * 

Grenville, George, g 6 

Grenville, Lord, 22, 35 . «*> 

395, 3 ”. 3*4 J lette* about allies, 
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2547^55 ; answer to Napoleon, 296 
coalition with Fox, 312. 

Gre J'» 62, 131, 132, 238, 303, 311, 313 
friendship for Fox, 10; scheme of 
reform, 78 ; motions for Parliament 
ary Reform, 86-88 ; on Hardy’s trial* 
106 ; opposes coercion, 127 ; opposes 
the Union, 188, 

Habeas Corpus Act, 147 ; extension to 
Ireland^ 152 ; Fox’s speech on sits- 
pension in America, 143; suspension 
of, in England and Scotland, 106, 

1 16, X17, 118, 127, i34, i35> 
136. 

Halifax, Lord, 149, 

Hampden, Fox on, 2 88. 

Hanover, 308; House of, 319; settle 
ment, 317, 319, 

Hapsburgs, 280, 

Hardy, Thomas, 106, 123; founder of 
London Corresponding Society, Sk j 
trial of, 108, 1 1 7, it8, 

Hastings, Warren, 80, 219, 222, 223, 
Z2 5 i 3 11 » Governor-General of Ben- 
gal, 220 ; directors ordered to recall 
him, 221 ; proprietors negative recall, 
224 ; impeachment of, 230 ; conduct 
of, 230-232, 

Hawkesbury, Lord, 237, 304, 

Hazlitt, 251 ; comparison of Fox and 
Burke, 12 ; description of Fox's 
oratory, 13, 14, 

Hillsborough, Lord, 152, 153, 

History , Parliamentary , 135, 136, 

1 88, 

Hobart, Lord, 175, 

Hoghton, Sir Henry, 320, 

Holcroft, 123. 

Holland, First Lord, 20$, 251 ; evil 
influence on his son, 3, 4, 

Holland, Third Lord, 7, n, 78 \ admir- 
ation for Napoleon, 22 • Fox’s letter 
to, about Union, 197-198, 

Holland (see also Scheldt), 244, 252, 
2 S< 5 > 257, 260, 270, 280, 283, 293, 
f 94 , 3?o, 301, 303, 304, 305, 307 ; 
toleration m, 322. 

Homer, 7, 8, 9, 132* 

Hood, Lord, 131, 

Horner, Francis, 10, 28; on domestic 
tyranny, 145 • on Spanish and Ger- 
man risings, 307. 

Horsle}', Bishop, 330, 

Howard, John, 326, 

Hudson, William, sentence, ni, 
Huntingdon, Lady, and slavery, 233, 
Hutchinson, 210. 


Indemnity, Acts of, 3x9, 325. 
Independence, American Declaration 
of, 212, 

Independence of Irish Parliament 
agitation for, 153; Grattan moves! 
155; English Government concedes 
157? Fox's views on, 156 ff. ; i m ! 
mediate result of concession, 161 ; 
demand for express recognition, 162- 
166 ; explicit Act of English Parlia- 
ment, 103. 

India, Government of (see also Com- 
pany, India Bill, India, and Com- 
mittees, Select), 70, 219; North’s 
effort to reform, 220 * effort of Coali- 
lion Ministry, 221 ff • abuses of, 
221 ; Pitt’s scheme, 229, 

India Bill of 1773, 220, 225, 

India Bill of 1783, 220-229; pro- 
visions of, 225 * criticisms of, 225, 
227-229, 

India Bill of 1784, 223, 229, 

Innocent, Pope, 340. 

Italy, 269, 270, 279, 292, 293, 295, 304, 

Jackson, French emissary, 110, 

James 11,, 227, 297. 

Jekyll, Mr,, 191. 

Tenkinson, See Hawkesbury, Lord, 
Jephson, History of the Platform , 44, 
87. 

Johnson, Dr*, on Fox, 6, 9. 

T ones, Sir W*, pamphlet by, 126* 
oseph n., 256* 

'ourdain, 293, 

,'oyce, 123. 

Junius, 35, 

Junot, Madame, anecdote of Fox, 10, 

ICeppel, 55, 56, 

Kosciusko, 15, 280, 292. 

Kyd, 123* 

Lansdowne, Lord. See Shelburne. 
Lauderdale, Lord, letter to, 71 ; resists 
coercion, 127. 

Lauzun, 253, 

Lea, 55. 

Le Brun, 258, 260, 261. 

Lecky, Mr,, 8, no, 147, 149, 170, 177, 
io 9 i *9°> 256, 317; on Declara- 
tory Act, 35 ; on second Rocking- 
ham Ministry, 50 ; on Pitt, <0, Si - 
on the Union, 188 ; on Catholic 
question in Ireland, 199; on Fox’s 
opposition to American War, 216; 
on Pitt and slave trade, 238, 

Leeds, Duke of, 130. 
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Methodic, Mliri Siddrnhmnmij 3 - 9 , 

\'i>K Dll* 3.V*' o. nrxU 

Mrfirriiirh. MU * 7 <U a 73 < 

Middle, IV-agc, Sue Slave uacle. 

Military t.yidnn* See Army, 

Milllol, H j'uguiiuil toleration lo Prtp 1 »CH» 
IP* 

Mlnnini, 303. 

Miraln iui, 24 L *79* D .. i* t*s|i 

Milford, Mr., ami CM\* Udier Hill, 

' 123 , 

Moira, l.'iril, 1.10, l, 17. t*S- 
Mnli/ri'i 7. 

8SnS5ff«- "«■ 

IB5. 

MorHIet, 248* 

Murky. Mr., .VI 3 * 


Mo minion, Lord, 94. 

Muir, Thomas, helps foimd Society in 
Glasgow, in; trial and sentence, 
112, 113, 

Municipal Reform Hill, 99. 

Mutiny Act, American, 209, 

Mutiny Ad, Irish, 147. 

Mutiny of 1797, 296. 

Nantes, Edict of, 338. 

Napoleon, 14, 22, 61,62,78, 132, 241, 
250, 263, 266, 2C9, 273, 275> 276, 
277, 27 0, 279, 280, 293, 294, _ 3 ^ 7 ) 
112 , 315 5 power broken by national- 
ism, 2701 over lares in 179& 2 95 ” 
296 | aggressive designs during Peace 
of Amiens, 299- 300 i Fox on Ins 
conduct in Switzerland and Holland, 
and Iiih demand for expulsion of 
Royalists from England, 300-302; 
designs in the East, 303 ; Fox’s ideas 
of how to fight Napoleon, 304-300 J 
plot for assassination revealed by 
Vox, 309 ; negotiations with Fox, 
309 -*310. 

Navy, Fox and, 215, 296, 297* 
Netherlands, 269, 282, 2 j> 3 . 297. 
Nonconformists. *Sce Dissenters 
Nootka Sound, 253, 263. , , T , 
Norfolk, Duke of, dismissed from Lord 
Lieutenancy, 134* /Q 

Nnrlli, I. or cl, 37 . 47 . 53 . 57 . 59 . 68 .?°. 
Hi, 102, i o6, log, 153, ! S 4 » I® 8 . 
201, 208, 21 ., 215 , 3W. 315 I 
Miilislcr, 3 »i letters to King on 
1 i.il.ery, 92: <M vel ' from office,. 18 , 
loans, 50 ! coalition with Fox, 57 fl., 
nimiiul Parliamentary Keform, 80 
concessions lo Irish demands for Tree 
Trade, 152 i motion for redressing 
colonists' grievances, 212 ; India Bill 
nf 1773, 220, 225 i on Indian reform, 
22 <; j successes of religious tolcrntion 
under, 319 s modifies Protestant Dis- 
senters Relief Bill, 3201 seconds Fox s 
proposal for relief for Unitarians, 323 i 
Scs repeal of Test and Corpora- 
lion Acts, 32?. 33 i* 

Nnrthingion, 164. 

Norway, 281. 

O'Connor, I 99 » 

Octennial Hill) I 47 « 

Oc/akow, 251, 29 »* 

Oliver, 210. ( fJ# - 

Orde, rilt's letters to, 17G# 

Orleans, Duke of, 253. 

Oude, Nawal) of, 23 
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Paine, Thomas, 89, 106, 

Paley, William, 319, 328, 330* 

Palmer, trial and sentence of, 114, 
Paris, Peace of, 35, 211, 251. 
Parliament, Irish. See Independence 


Parliamentary Reform, English, Rock- 
inghams divided on, 41 ; supported 
by Fox not by Burke, 43 ; dropped 
by Pitt after 1785, 73 ff. • his pro- 
posal in 1785, 74 ff. j Fox’s attitude, 
77 i Wings divided about, 80; agita- 
tion in country dies down, 82 • re- 
vives with the Revolution, 84 ff.) 
Grey’s motions in 1793 and 1797, 
86-88 ; petition presented by Grey, 
87 ; Fox supports Grey’s motion, 88) 
his views on, 89-90 j compared with 
Burke and Pitt, 91 ; need for reform 
not, appreciated by Pitt, 97 IT. j com- 
parison of agitation in 1793-1794 
with that of 1780, 100 ff. j measures 
of repression, 105, 120. 

Parliamentary Reform, Irish, demand 
by volunteers, 163-166; Grattan’s 


programme, 171 ; English Govern- 
ment opposes, 175 ) Pitt’s attitude, 
176; Catholic concessions designed 
to avert Parliamentary Reform, 170, 
Parnell, 175, 189, 

Pary, 150, 

Patriotism, charges against Fox’s, 310- 
315 . 

Penal Code, Irish, 147, 148, 200, 

Penal Laws of England (see also Dis- 
senters and Catholics), 318, 321, 322) 
evils resulting from, 328-330. 
Peninsula war, 307, 

Pension List, 49, 50, 51, 

Pension List, Irish, 51, 148, 173. 
Peterloo, 137. ** 

Piedmont, 283, 294, 

Pilnitz, 249, 254, 26S, 

Pitt, the elder. See Chatham, 

Pitt, William, the younger, education, 
4 J quotation from Virgil, 7 ; motion 
to honour his memory, H ; oratory 
compared with Fox’s, 13 ; character, 
mastery of the House of Com- 
mons, r8, 97, 311 ; apostacies, 23 j 
and Adam Smith, 26 ; great reforms, 
50; used by the King, 55) i n Shel- 
burne snarly, 56, 57, 59 ; controlled 
by the King as Prime Minister, 60, 
6r j takes office on fall of Coalition 
Government, 69) abortive negotia- 
tions with Fox, 70 ) effect of struggle 
with Coalition on, 71 ; proposal for 


Parliamentary Reform in 1785, 74 - 
drops Parliamentary Reform, 76ffi | 
his defence, 77 ; his views of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 90, 91, 98) do- 
mestic coercion, 100-103, 105 tf. 
x 3 t j * 34 } I 43 > 277 \ embarrassed by 
popular meetings, 109, Iio; prosecu- 
tions, 1 1 1 ff. ; defends Scotch trials, 
113-114* suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, ,116- n 7, 127) Seditious 
MeetmgsBiil, 119* supports Fox’s 
Libel Bill, 126; shaken by false 
alarms, 135-136* Fox’s suspicions 
ot, 142; his Irish policy, 167-168, 
17° IF, 194, 195, 201 ; Commercial 
Propositions, 168-170; dread of an 
independent Ireland, 170; opposes 
reforms, 171, 172, I?3 . an d Catholic 
questmn, 175-180, 184 ; and Fitz- 
william, 18 1 ; consults Grattan, 181- 
182 ) and the Union, 186-188 ; and 
Catholic emancipation, 188-189, 
200 ; and Canada, 217-218) on 
Fox s India Bill, 222, 225, 228) 
Pitt s India Bill, 223, 229 ; brings up 
slave trade question in 1788, 234,* 
speaks for abolition, 238) allows 
trade to increase, 238 ; and Oczakow, 
251 J and war in 1793, 254-266; in- 
st ructions to Minister at St, Peters- 
burg, 256, 262; expels Chauvelin, 
256, 262, 263 ; and the Scheldt in 
1704, 256) and Maret, 257-260; 
anxious to avoid war, 258 j policy in 
1793 * 262-264 \ speech on war with 
France in 1794, 265 ; miscalculated 
gravity of contest, 12, 266, 270 ; 
results of his policy, 279-281 ; policy 
outwardly contradictory, 282-283 ; 
really consistent, 283-286 ; use of 
horror of Jacobinism, 284-285, 290 ; 
importance of Belgium to, 285 ; 
policy of European coalition, 291 ffi \ 
belief in Royalists, 291 ; subsidy to 
lrussia, 292; subsidises Austria, 
293 j policy of second Coalition, 294 ; 
conduct in negotiations of 1796-1707 
criticised by Fox^ 295* mistakes 
strength of Revolutionary sentiment, 
290 J Fox’s opposition, 29611.) pat- 
riotic fortitude in treating with France 
in 1797, 298-299 ; views after Peace 
of Amiens, 300, 302-304* policy 
criticised by Fox, 306* third Coali- 
tion and death, 22, 307; on army 
system, 308 ; Addington’s overtures 
in 1803, 3 10-3 1 1 J conduct informa- 
tion of Ministry in 1804, 61, 62, 31 1, 
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312; uml in oilier crises, 313-315} 
favours repeal of severer lawn agninst 
Catholics, 323 j opposes repeal of 
penal laws ugainst Unitarians, 323 j 
anil of Test mul Corporation Acts, 
327- 328; views 011 toleration com* 
[moil wilh Vox’s, 331, 339-340, 

Hurt?, Hs, 118. 

Place Hill, Vurliw, P74, 

Poland, a,;o, 24 1, ao-i, 260, 280, 292, 

m> 

Poiuonhys, 174. 

Hour Law, 99, 

I Sit mm, 7 l 

Portland, Duke of, 45, 54, 163, 190, 
MM | 197 ; proposed uh Prime Minis- 
ter instead ul .Shelburne, C4, 65 ; 
Viceroy of I nil a nil, 15^ 156, irio, 
l(ii j on Catholic Phn an upat km, x8i— 
185, 

Powys, Mr,, 332. 

PoyiiinK* 1 Law, 157. 

Presbyterians, 323, 335, 

Price, Dr,, 82, 123, 131, 200, 319, 
328, 

Privacy, Dr.. 133. I 3 *i V 9 t 3 »R. 
Prince of Wales, (if), 72, Hi, 12 fi, l6K; 
Tlmrlow’s mimrk lo, 15; intimacy 
with Whlftri, 16, 17 ; umnorlscs Vox 
lo deny marriage, 17. 

Privy Council, Vox struck off, 314 5 
Chilian struck off, 107, 

Propositions, Irish Commercial, 81, 
i (So, aoi ; proposed by Pitt, mul 
attacked hy Vox, and dropped, 168- 
iftfji 

Protestant Dissenters Relief Hill, 3191 
334 ; brought forward hy Sir Henry 
Iloffhton, Mtnporlcd hy Fox, 320. 
Protesting Calnnlic Dissenters Relief 
Hill, Vox on, 322, 333, 334 t 336 - _ 
Prussia, 37, 7 «» 36 /, a?i, 278, 283, 
384, 393. 294 , 3 ° 7 . 3 o 8 > 332 j in* 
VARion of France, a§ 4 > 355 I conduct 
in first two CoulUIims, 292) joins 
third Coalition, 307 j Vox makes war 
on, 3081 

Quebec Mil iff 177 -h .V 7 . 

Quebec Mil of 1791, 217. 

Qulhmm expedition, 284, 313* 

Undue, Vox on, 7. 

Rebellion, Canadian, 217. 

Rebellion, Irish, 185, 199. 

Reeves, Mr,, 135. 

Reform, Parliamentary. See Parlto* 
moiUnry Reform. 


Regency Debates, 17, 18, 81 ; in Ire- 
land, 168, 180, 190, 

Register, Annual, 129, 

Relief, Catholic (sec also Catholics), 
Irish, in 1779, 150; in 1782, 151* 
171; in^ 1792-1793, 174, 178, 179; 
Pitt’s views on, 176, 177, 189; 
see also V, mancipation, Catholic ; 
Kuglish, Sir 6. Savile’s Relief Bill, 
320 j Protesting Catholic Dissenters 
Relief Bill, 322. 323. 

Revenue officers disfranchised, 4S, 49, 
Revolution, French, 237, 200, 268, 272, 
276, 277, 279; unlike contemporary 
revolutions, 240, 241 ; Burke’s view 
of, 241 ff, ; Fox’s view of, 24, 243 ff. ; 
Vox retained belief in, despite ex- 
cesses, 247-250 ; excesses no new 
feature, 248 5 due to panic, 249 ; 
results of, 250 j changes Prance’s 
foreign policy, 253-25A} effect on 
Franco, 27 r ; Fox against making 
war on, 277 ff, i terror inspired by, 
in governing classes, 323, 

Revolution fmicaist) to, 247. 
Revolution, Whig, 89, 92, 243, 245, 
267, 288, 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 6, S, 

Ulbat, M,, on Frsklne, 126, 

Richmond, Duke of, 43, 45 * 54 * S 5 » 5 <>» 
64, O5, 83, 1 13> 320, 321 } letter lo 
Fox, 20 ; on universal suffrage, 103 \ 
reasons for approving the Union, 
200 . 

Richter, 123, 

Robespierre, 250, 261, 272. 

Unbind, Dr., on ;Danton, 259, 260, 
261, 27 2 * 

Rockingham, Lord, 35 * 39 * 43 > 5°j 53 > 
5<5j H 85, 96, 131. 137) 153) J63 * 
letter to, from Fox, 19, 20 j Kings 
dislike of, 54 ; death, 54, 
Rockingham, First Ministry, 35 j 5 s J 
relations to America, 206, 207, 209, 
213 j Second Ministry, 48, 49, 50, 
52 IT, 123, 153, i6ij measures against 
corruption, 48 - 50 ) and Warren 
Hastings, 221. 

Rockingham party, 18, 64, 142, I 7 h 
205, 208} created by Burke, 32; 
struggle wilh King, 34 ff. ; differ- 
ences with Chatham, 38-40 j divided 
on Parliamentary Reform, 41 5 pro, 
gramme, 41 ; scattered after Rock- 
Ingham's death, 54, 55 1 break up 
after Coalition debacle, 71, 

Rodney, Lord, Fox and Burke censure 
conduct, 24* 
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Rogers, Samuel, 6j anecdote about 
Fox and levde, 7 » 

Rohillas, 231. 

Rom illy, Sir Samuel, 10, 22 j on slave 
trade, 98, 

Rooke, 120, 

Rosebery, Lord, 31 1, 312 ; on Coali* 
tion, 71 j defence of Pitt's coercion, 
106, 1 16, 117 ; compares Pitt and 
Fox, on Catholic Emancipation, 
200. 

Rousseau, 94, 245, 271, 279, 332, 340. 
Russia, 240, , 253, 256, 267, 293, 298; 
Fox ? s^ policy of alliance with, 67, 
252; in second Coalition, 294; Fox 
hopes for mediation, 304; joins third 
Coalition, 307 ; in joint negotiations 
of 1806, 309. 

Rutland, Duke of, Pitt’s letter to, 

177. 

Ryan, Mr,, Fox’s letter to, 200, 

Sabbatarianism, 16, 329. 

St, Anne’s Hill, 197, 

St, Asaph, Dean of, See Dr. Shipley, 
St. Augustine on religious toleration, 
340 . 

St, Eustatius, Rodney at, 24, 

Sardinia, 280, 281, 

Savile, Sir G,, 93, 96, 137 5 Relief Bill, 

320> 321. 

Savory, Mr, D, L,, 101, 

Scheldt, opening of, 256, 263, 

Scotland (see also Trials), Union with, 
317; anti* Catholic riots, 320-321 ; 
disabilities of Episcopalians, 322 5 
Catholic Relief Bill, 323, 

Sedition Bill. See Treason. 

Sclwyn, George, 2, 4, 

September massacres, 247, 250, 
Shakespeare, 6. 

Shakespeare Tavern, Fox's speech at, 

. 267. 

Sharman, Colonel, Richmond’s letter 
to, 104. 

Sharpe, 123, 

Sharpe, Granville, 234, 

Sheffield Petition, 86, 

Shelburne, Lord, 37, 38, 40, 63, 106, 
130, 160, 161, 163, 252, 321 ; in 
Economy agitation, 45 5 conduct in 
Second Rockingham Ministry, 53, 
54, 64, 65 ff, } Prime Minister, 54 \ 
his party, 57; projected coalitions, 
57 \ views on foreign policy, 67 j 
resists Pitt’s coercion in Lords, 127 \ 
fl rapprochement ” with Fox, and 
epitaph, 127, 


Sheridan Richard, 18, 46, 34, 102, 258, 
259.1 opposes coercion, 127 5 opposes 
Union, 197 j opposes French war, 
260 \ relations with Chauvelin, 258- 
260. 

Shipley, Dr., prosecution of, 125, 126, 
Sicily^ 309, 310, 

Skirvmg, trial and sentence, 114, 115, 
Slave trade, 60, 233-239, 302 j con- 
troversy amongst religious persons 
on, 233 ; interests involved, 233 ; 
horrors of Middle Passage exposed, 
234 ) public agitation and petitions 
against, 98, 234; Fox’s views on, 
234-23 5 ; apologies made for, 235 ; 
Fox’s answer, 236-237 ; measure of 
1788, 237 ; motions for immediate 
abolition defeated, 237, 23$ $ ^ in- 
creases under Pitt’s administration, 
238 ; Fox’s Acts and Resolution in 
1806, 239. 

Smith, Adam, influence on Pitt, 26 \ 
approved of Fox’s conduct nt time of 
Coalition, 66 ; on America, 210, 
Smith, William, 260, 

Society for Constitutional In formation, 
85 j papers seized, Ii6, 117* 

Society for enforcement of observance 
of Sunday, 329. 

Society, London Corresponding, 85, 
hi, 115, 118, 120,128, 129; papers 
seized, 1 16, 117; suppressed, 120, 
dissolution, no; thanks Fox, 125, 
Society, Revolutionary, basis declared 
at centenary, 105, 

Societies— 

United Britons, 1 suppressed, 

„ Englishmen, i ^ 
y ) Scotchmen, J 

See also United Irishmen* 

Sorel, M., I, 

South, Dr., and Unitarians, 332, 
Spain, 213, 253, 270, 275, 277, 278, 
283, 295, 304, 305, 

Spencer, Lord, 181, 

Spenser, 6, 8, 

Spronck, M., 247. 

Stamp Act, 35, 36, 209. . 

Stanhope, Lord, 127, 329, 

Stein, 78, 278. 

Stephen, Mr, Leslie, 97. 

Stephen, Sir James Fitz*Jamcs, 120, 
Strange, Lord, 36, 

Suvoroff, 294, 

Sweden, 240, 269, 326. 

Swinton, Lord, 113. 

Switzerland, 270, 284, 294, 300, 301, 
303 , 304 , 3 % 333 * 
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